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CEREBRAL MECHANISMS IN BEHAVIOR 


Edited dy Lioyp A. Jerrress, Professor of Psychology, University of 
Texas. From the Hixon Symposium, held at the California Institute of 
Technology in 1948 comes this interesting review of modern thought on 
the brain versus behavior. The participants, men widely known for their 
original contributions and unusual knowledge in their fields, presented these 
provocative papers and discussions. 1951. 311 pages. $6.50. 


UNDERSTANDING HEREDITY 
An Introduction to Genetics 


By Ricnarp B. Gotpscumipt, Professor of Zoology Emeritus, University 
of California. The author gives an excellent picture of the great outlines 


and significance of genetics—a picture unblurred by the details and excep- 
tions which are necessary to the specialist but puzzling to the beginner. 
Written by a man whose work helped establish the modern science of genetics. 


1952. 228 pages. $3.75. 


PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
Applications to Management 


By Norman R. F. Mater, Professor of Psychology, University of Michigan. 
Based on human relations developments tested in industry during the past 
ten years, this book demonstrates the effectiveness of its fundamental 
methods in dealing with groups and individuals to elicit cooperation. The 
book presents a complete human relations program and treats such topics 
as conference leadership, overcoming resistance to change, interviewing, 
problem employees, and participation methods. Ready in June. 474 


pages. Prob. $6.00. 


COLOR IN BUSINESS, SCIENCE, AND INDUSTRY 


By Deane B. Jupp, Chief of the Colorimetry Unit, National Bureau of 
Standards. Stressing the tridimensional approach to color, Dr. Judd gives 
‘a clear picture of basic color phenomena, and then goes on to important 
applications such as the color reproduction of pictures, an analysis of the 
various methods of color measurement, color standards, color languages, 
color difference, color tolerance, and color layers. In the words of the 
author: “This book is an attempt to present visual psychophysics in terms 
that are practically useful.” 7952. gor pages. $6.50. 


Send for 
on-approval copies. 


THINKING 
An Introduction to Its Experimental Psychology 


By Georce Humpurey, Professor of Psychology, Oxford University. An 
excellent critical review of experimental work on thinking. Professor 
Humphrey begins his study of thinking with a discussion of the doctrines 
of association and the conditioned reflex. He summarizes the theories 
carefully, and then presents the arguments against them as a complete or 
nearly complete picture of the thought process. One of the Methuen 
Manuals of Modern Psychology. s957. 337 pages. $4.50. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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EARLY PUBLICATION 


IN 


APA JOURNALS 


The policy of accepting articles for immediate publication (providing the 
editor accepts the article and the author is willing to pay the entire cost of 
increasing the next available issue by enough pages to add his article to the 
normal content) is now standard practice for all APA journals except 
Psychological Abstracts and the American Psychologist. 


The actual charge made to the author includes three items: 


1. A basic charge of so much per . This is the minimum amount that 
it costs to add an additional page to the journal. For 1951 these costs are: 
Per Pace 
JourRNAL or ABNORMAL AND SOcIAL PSYCHOLOGY ............ $17.00 
JouRNAL OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY .........--eeeeeeeeees 15.00 
Journat or ComMPARATIVE AND PuysI0LocicaL PsycHotocy.. 11.00 
JouRNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 14.00 
JouRNAL or EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 14.00 
PsycHoLocicaL MonocraPrHs: GENERAL AND APPLIED ...... 15.00* 
¢ news 00> 000499 14.00 


* Since each Psychological Monograph is printed separately, the author of one handled on 
an early publication basis can be charged exactly the cost of printing. The figure of $15.00 is 
an approximate one; the actual figure will be higher for very short monographs and lower for 
very long ones. The cost will also vary depending upon the amount of special composition and 
the illustrations used. 

These charges are based upon several factors: 

(a) The greater number of words on a particular journal page, 
the higher the cost per page. Conversely, the fewer words 
printed on the page, the lower the cost per page. 


(b) The more copies which must be printed, the higher the cost. 


(c) The more expensive the printer, the higher the cost. Com- 
pared to the factors listed above, this is not an important 
difference in the charges made. 


2. The full cost of any cuts or other illustrative material, of special com- 
position for tables, and of author’s changes in proof. 


3. The full cost of any reprints ordered. (Authors of early-publication 
articles do not receive any free reprints.) 
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2481. Great Britain. Colonial Office. Colonial 
Research 1950-1951. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1951. 243 p. (Available from British In- 
formation Service, New York. $1.50.)—Researches 
reported in this volume are predominantly of agri- 
cultural, economic and medical nature. Topics of 
interest to the psychologist are found among the 
studies reported by the Colonial Social Science Re- 
search Council: Geoffrey Tooth on psychological 
testing in Nigeria and Gold Coast, and B. J. Bedell 
and A. Deans Peggs on the mental abilities of chil- 
dren in the West Indies. The Singapore Child Guid- 
ance Committee, with members drawn from the 
Education Department, Singapore, and the Medical 
Department of the Univ. of Malaya, is concerned 
with testing children in local schools using English as 
the medium of instruction.—J. Brogek. 


2482. Hofstiitter, Peter R. Die Psychologie und 
das Leben. (Psychology and living.) Vienna: 
Humboldt, 1951. 288 p.—The meaning and obliga- 
tions of psychology for living are investigated in 8 
chapters: psychology and living, the place of psy- 
chology in the intellectual life, wish-projection and 
character expression, concept of personality, periph- 
eral conditions of democracy, psychology as the 
science of behavior, psychology as the science of 
consciousness, the role of psychology in society. 
The status of psychology as a science is still question- 
able. Psychological thinking must be oriented to- 
ward the life of the community and the individual._— 
G. Rubin- Rabson. 

2483. Hurd, Archer W. Man and his sociological 
and psychological environment: experimental edi- 
tion. A text book for nurses. Richmond, Va.: 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, Medi- 
cal College of Virginia, 1951. iii, 60 p. $1.75.— 
Emphasis is made towards the formulation of basic 
generalizations in the areas of (1) man’s social, 
psychological and economic environment; (2) lau- 
guage and communication; (3) normal and abnormal 
mental development and functioning; and (4) mental 
hygiene to promote desirable attitudes as they have 
significance for nurses’ curriculum. A problem and 
peasant approach is developed in non-technical 
anguage to consider, integrate and relate concepts in 
sociology and psychology and their implications for 
nursing methodology.—E£. L. Gazer. 

2484. Pollack, Luby. Your normal mind: its 
tricks and quirks. New York: W. Funk, 1951. 
xvi, 302 p. $3.00.—The author is the wife of a psy- 
chiatrist who has concluded that many people are 
disturbed by the thought that their behavior might 


be queer or unusual or even “‘insane’’. She believes 
that the only antidote for such anxiety is basic 
knowledge of mental phenomena. However, since 
too much of this accumulated knowledge is locked u 
in ponderous tomes, she hopes to bring such mie 
edge to those who need it and cannot find it else- 
where with “fancy medical textbook phrases reduced 
to simple familiar lay terms.” The conclusion offered 
is ‘Who are you and I to decide just what is normal 
when the best men in psychiatry and psychology 
haven’t made up their minds? . . . Let us learn not 
to take the depression of the day or month as the per- 
manent state of our life.”"—L. R. Steiner. 


2485. Royce, Josiah. (Robinson, Daniel S., Ed.) 
Royce’s logical essays. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 1951. xvi, 447 p. $5.00.—Professor 
Robinson has brought together in a lithoprinted edi- 
tion 17 items of Royce’s logical publications, includ- 
ing his A.P.A. presidential address of 1902 entitled 
“Recent Logical Inquiries and their Psychological 
Bearings.”” Of the shorter pieces five—Error and 
Truth, Axiom, Mind, Negation, Order—are taken 
from Hastings’ Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, 
and one—Individual—from Baldwin’s Dictionary. 
Also included in the volume are Prefaces to Enriques’ 
Problems of Science and Poincaré’s Foundations of 
Science. Apart from ‘The Principles of Logic’’ and 
“The Problem of Truth in the Light of Recent Dis- 
cussion,” which are chapters from books, the re- 
mainder of the material consists of articles from vari- 
ous philosophical journals.—J. R. Kantor. 


Tueory & SysTEMS 


2486. Agerberg, John. The doctrine of psycho- 
physical parallelism. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., Suppl., 
1951, No. 60, 96-102.—To be scientific, psychiatry 
must be based on physiology. There is interaction 
rather than parallelism between psychic and material 
processes. Physical and chemical agents affect our 
sensory organs in such a way as to cause conscious 
sensations or mental experiences, whereas thoughts 
and ideas give rise to actions or muscular contrac- 
tions which must be regarded as material phe- 
nomena.—D. Prager. 

2487. Boss, M. Beitrag zur daseinsanalytischen 
Fundierung des psychiatrischen Denkens. (A 
contribution to the grounding of psychiatric think- 
ing upon existential analysis.) Schweiz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 67, 1S-19.—Contrasted with 
the 19th century natural science approach in psy- 
chiatry which sought brain seats of mental disorders 
is the more recent psychiatric approach of Heid ger 
and Binswanger, namely existential analysis, which 
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views man neither as a body-thing nor as a soul- 
mind-thing in the sense of a worldless subject. 
According to existential analysis it is a question of 
“being-in-the-world,” of being in relation with 
things and fellowmen. Some examples of psychiatric 
disorders viewed as abnormal ways of being in the 
world are cited.— F. C. Sumner. 

2488. Bykov, K. M. Uchenie I. P. Pavlova v 
svete dialekticheskogo materializma. (The theory 
of I. P. Pavlov in the light of dialectical materialism.) 
Vestn. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1950, 20(1), 101-—103.— 
Pavlov has realized in the physiology of higher 
nervous activity the basic propositions of Lenin and 
Stalin. Stalin's underscoring of the “significance of 
the nervous system for the development . . . of man” 
is reflected in Pavlov’s principle of “nervism.” 
Stalin's thesis: “content precedes form in the process 
of development,” is developed concretely by both 
Pavlov and Michurin who, “‘by changing the func- 
tional properties of animals and plants respectively, 
procured changes in their hereditary traits.” Pav- 
lov has always been against “‘objectivism in science” 
and, ‘‘as a great patriot of his country, hated cos- 
mopolitanism in all its forms.’’ Pavlov is indebted to 
“Stalin, at whose initiative was constructed an en- 
tire ‘city of conditional reflexes’—Koltushi.”—J. D. 
London. 

2489. Hamlyn, D. W. (Oxford U., Eng.) Psycho- 
logical explanation and the Gestalt hypothesis. 
Mind, 1951, 60, 506-520.—Gestaltists, because of 
their phenomenological background, were substitut- 
ing one epistemology for another in rejecting associa- 
tionist explanations. The term gestalt is considered 
to have much in common with the term substance. 
Most psychological explanation is not interpretation 
but only re-classification—causal explanations of 
such things as learning or insight are impossible.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

2490. Henle, Paul; Kallen, Horace M., & Langer, 
Susanne K. (Eds.) Structure, method and meaning ; 
essays in honor of Henry M. Sheffer. New York: 
Liberal Arts Press, 1951. xvi, 306 p. $4.50.—This 
volume consists of 20 essays divided into three sec- 
tions. The Structure section contains papers on 
logic by Church, Lewis, Miller, Leonard, Henle, 
Silverman, and Quine. Method in mathematical 
science and the philosophical branches is discussed 
by Wiener, Northrop, Ducasse, Sarton, Kaiser, 
Langer, and Farber. The Meaning section opens 
with a paper by Pratt entitled ‘“‘The Meaning of 
Mind.” The other contributors are Perry, Kallen, 
Hartshorne, Cohen, and Williams. Foreword to the 
volume is by Frankfurter. There is also a Sheffer 
bibliography and a portrait by Mrs. Ducasse.— 
J. R. Kantor. 

2491. Holloway, John. (Al Souls Coll., Oxford, 
Eng.). Language and intelligence. London: Mac- 
millan, 1951. xv, 192 p. $2.00.—An apparent 


weakness of the contemporary “‘linguistic’’ move- 
ment in philosophy, which has rejected classical 
metaphysics, is that it may be simply a form of 
philosophical behaviorism; the way out of this diffi- 
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culty consists in giving an adequate account of the 
intelligent use of verbal symbols. The purpose of 
this work is to show that the empiricist, positivist, 
and linguistic principles underlying the contem- 
porary position are logical consequences of behavior 
theory. Words acquire meanings through a process 
of conditioning, but routine and chance do not ac- 
count for intelligent behavior. Action is intelligent 
to the extent that it is related to the purposes of the 
agent. The functions of language are purposive, and 
thus language constitutes a systematized means of 
bringing about a variety of results desired by the 
agent.—J. B. Carroll. 

2492. Kelman, Harold. Evolution cf the Horney 
theory. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1951, 11, 89-92.— 
Abstract. 


2493. Kelman, Harold; Horney, Karen; Lus- 
sheimer, Paul; Martin, Alexander Reid; Weiss, 
Frederick A. Psychoanalysis and the constructive 
forces in man: a symposium. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 
1951, 11, 53-62.—Under this heading the speakers 
discuss the following sub-topics and the constructive 
forces they contain: the individual and therapy, the 
family, the community, and the world—J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 

2494. Khromov, N. A. Protiv idealizma i meta- 
fiziki v ponimanii psikhiki. (Against idealism and 
metaphysics in the conception of the psyche.) 
Nevropatol. i Psikhiatr., 1951, 20(2), 82-92.—By 
averring that in perception “the subjective is in part 
that which is added by the perceiver, but is absent in 
the perceived object,”” Miasishchev denies that per- 
ception is a “reflection of the outer world’’—a con- 
tradiction of Lenin's theory of reflection and, hence, 
anti-Marxian. By affirming that Pavlovian laws of 
higher nervous activity are insufficient to account for 
man's mental activity, he denies, furthermore, the 
“unity of the physiological and the psychic.” By 
insisting on “integration” instead of ‘“‘association,” as 
the basic law of higher mental activity, he becomes 
an anti-Pavlovian idealist. Moreover, the concep- 
tion of psychic functions is both unnecessary and 
“perverted,” as ‘“‘the reflex activity of the cerebral 
cortex is the psyche,” “reflecting the objective 
world” in accordance with Lenin's theory of reflec- 
tion.—I. D. London. 

2495. Klee, James B. Problems of selective be- 
havior. Univ. Nebraska Stud., new ser., 1951, No. 7, 
119 p.—The “mechanism of adjustment” is ‘‘that of 
relative selection by the organism and environment.” 
This is considered as “‘a positive act internal to ex- 
perience whereby the organism chooses on the basis 
of the most pleasant anticipation of an act or ex- 
perience relative to all other anticipations that might 
appear in the particular situation as experienced.” 
This selective process necessitates a reformulation of 
the Law of Effect as a Law of Relative Pleasure. 
Other facts of behavior are attributed to the ever- 
changing dynamic structure of the organism as it 
relates to the selectively presented structure of the 
environment in what is termed the dynamic drive- 
goal structure of experience. To make the distinc- 
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tion between selection and structure as dimensions, 
not entities, of experience; and to point to identical 
causes of “normal” and “abnormal” behavior (where 
differences are in terms of result) is the author’s 
primary purpose. Conflict, frustration, and therapy 
are considered. 80-item bibliography.—L. WN. 
Solomon. 


2496. Klubertanz, George P. (Sit. Louis U., 
St. Louis, Mo.) The psychologists and the nature 
of man. Proc. Amer. Cath. phil. Ass., 1951, 25, 
66—88.— Experimental evidence implies a substantial 
unity in man, with distinction of function studied 
through factor analysis and selective destruction of 
function. The literature relating to the interrela- 
tion of cognitive and appetitive activity is reviewed. 
It is concluded that philosophers have not yet 
adequately integrated certain psychological experi- 
mental results—chiefly those relating to the unity of 
perceptual knowledge, the complex interrelations of 
appetency and knowledge, and the structure of the 
adult personality —W. L. Wilkins. 

2497. Levin, A. J. The fiction of the death in- 
stinct. Psychiat. Quart., 1951, 25, 257-281.— 
Freud’s theory of life as a step toward the goal of 
death is the projection of his own unresolved terror. 
Freud’s own prejudices became a defense against the 
outward tolerance which continued the rejection 
pattern of a lifetime. His death instinct could be a 
way of silencing the turmoil within. The literature 
and folklore of primitive and more civilized societies 
is so replete with examples of the transfer of the idea 
of biological disappearance to a social context that 
the concept of a death instinct may be justifiably 
rejected. 23 references.—D. Prager. 

2498. Szilasi, Wilhelm. (U. Freiburg i. Br., 
Germany.) Die Erf dlage der Dasein- 
sanalyse Binswanger’s (The empirical basis of 
Binswanger’s existential analysis.) Schweiz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 67, 74-82.—The empirical 
foundation of Binswanger’s existential analysis 
resembles the empiricism of Aristotle for whom na- 
ture was neither matter nor mind but the two in 
one.— F, C. Sumner. 

2499. Woltereck, Heinz. Das Tor zur Seele. 
(The gateway to the soul.) Seebruck am Chiemsee: 
Heering-Verlag, 1951. 285 p.—Depth psychology 
and parapsychology have disclosed a new gateway 
to the soul through which have become possible in- 
sights, previously unsuspected, into the real inner 
nature of man. This book sets for its task a factual 
and unbiassed report of modern research into the 
human soul, i.e., of depth psychology and parapsy- 
chology. Under depth psychology are discussed (33 
errors; (2) the dream and its interpretation; (3 
hysteria and neurosis; (4) suggestion and hypnosis; 
(5) psychotherapy. Under parapsychology are dis- 
cussed: (1) parapsychic phenomena; (2) paraphysics; 
(3) magic of the East; (4) theories of the parapsycho- 
logical. Portraits of Fritz Mesmer, Alfred Adler, 
and Carl G. Jung.— F. C. Sumner. 


2500. Wyrsch, Jakob. Die psychiatrische Unter- 
suchung und die Subjekt-Objektspaltung. (Psychi- 
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atric investigation and the subject-object-cleavage.) 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 67, 126-131. 
—The subject-object-cleavage, i.e., the tendency to 
regard the malady in an objective way as something 
divorced from the person, conspicuous in 19th cen- 
tury psychiatry has fortunately been repudiated. 
‘Psychiatric investigation must push inwards from 
the objective to the subjective. A good history of 
the case is not a history of the malady but rather a 
history of the patient, a biography. The subject- 
object-cleavage championed by Griesinger has been 
superseded by an understanding of mental disorder 
from an inside-out standpoint of men like Bins- 
wanger, Heidegger and Jaspers.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstract 2807) 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


2501. Hick, W. E. (M.R.C. App. Psychol. Res. 
Unit, Cambridge U., England.) A simple stimulus 
a Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 3, 94-95.— 

device utilizing the punched tape principle for pre- 
senting a prepared sequence of events is described. 
Discarded 35 mm. film and inexpensive parts make 
the apparatus durable, cheap to manufacture and 
simple to use. It has proved to be reliable—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 2576, 2612) 


New TEstTs 


2502. Mooney, C. M., & Ferguson, G. A. (Mc- 
Gill U., Montreal, Can.) A new closure test. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1951, 5, 129-133.—The test, of 
the Gestalt completion type, contains 40 items pre- 
ceded by 4 practice trials. Some pictures present 
white figures on black backgrounds, and some the 
reverse. The graphic treatment varies from picture 
to picture. Some have irrelevant material, while 
others do not. Samples of the items are presented in 
the article. The test is designed for either group or 
individual presentation and is intended to be more 
extensive in scope than previous tests of this type. 
A Kuder-Richardson reliability of .88 is reported on 
103 university students. At present the test is 
available for experimental purposes.—J. W. Bowles, 
Jr. 

STATISTICS 


2503. Adkins, Dorothy C. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Principles underlying observational 
techniques of evaluation. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1951, 11, 29-51.—An identification and interpreta- 
tation of “the principles of measurement basic to 
observational techniques, broadly conceived as en- 
compassing appraisals of performance, whether 
predictors or criteria and whether objectively or sub- 
jectively rated.”—J. Horrocks. 

2504. Bailey, Norman T. J. On simplifying the 
use of Fisher’s u-statistics in the detection of linkage 
in man. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1951, 16, 26-32.— 
Fisher’s method of u-statistics is invaluable for de- 
tecting linkage in man when there is no knowledge 
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about whether the parents are in coupling or repul- 
sion. Finney extended the method to cover a large 
variety of mating types, but the algebraic manipula- 
tion required to obtain the appropriate scores and 
amounts of information is very lengthy unless special 
methods are employed. The present note discusses 
a general method of deriving u-statistics and their 
corresponding information functions, and enables a 
variety of special results to be obtained almost im- 
mediately from a few general formulae.—A. Weider. 


2505. Burt, C (U. Coll., London.) Test- 
construction and the scaling of items. Brit. J. 
Psychol. Statist. Sect., 1951, 4, 95-129.—Current 
criticisms of the practice of mental testing arise 
partly from alleged defects in its theoretical founda- 
tions and partly from undoubted shortcomings in the 
results obtained. Recent developments in the 
theory of communication and information, based on 
practical needs, may be usefully adopted to build up 
sounder working principles for improving test- 
procedures in applied psychology. And it is argued 
that far more efficient results could be obtained if 
fuller consideration along these lines were given to 
methods of test-construction, and particularly to 
the problem of scaling the component items in ac- 
cordance with their difficulty.—G. C. Carter. 


2506. Canfield, A. A. (Northwestern U., Evan- 
ston, Ill.) The “sten” scale—a modified C-Scale. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 295-297.—A 
“sten’’ scale is proposed as an improved method of 
converting test scores into scale values. The “sten”’ 
scale is usable in continuous form, but is readily 
transposable into upper and lower groups of equal 
values.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2507. Cureton, Edward E. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) The need and means of cross-validation. II. 
Approximate linear restraints and best predictor 
weights. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 12-15.— 
A symposium discussion of the problems of cross- 
validation which concerns itself with the determina- 
tion of the best predictor weights. The writer feels 
that “while the method of orthogonal variables is a 
considerable improvement over the straight forward 
methods of multiple correlation in assigning weights 
to predictors which correlate substantially among 
themselves, it is not by any means the solution to the 
problem,” and that it should be eventually possible 
to derive a general formula giving unbiased esti- 
mates of the regression coefficients in a population 
on the basis of the data from a sample—J. £. 
Horrocks. 


2508. Davidoff, Melvin D. (Purdue U., La- 
fayette, Ind.) A graphic solution of multiple and 
partial correlation coefficients for three variable 
problems. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 773-779. 
—A presentation of the relationship between certain 
trigonometric functions and coefficients of correla- 
tion and methods of graphical computation based 
on such relationships. Graphic methods used are 
held to be of use in teaching elementary or advanced 
courses in statistics—J. EZ. Horrocks. 
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2509. Durbin, J. (London (England) School of 
Economics.) Incomplete blocks in ranking experi- 
ments. Brit. J. Psychol. Statist. Sect., 1951, 4, 
85—90.—If we have m objects, and wish to investigate 
the preferences shown by m different observers: 
one method is to ask each observer to rank the ob- 
jects in order of preference. This is the ordinary 
case of m rankings described by Kendall. If, how- 
ever, » is large, the method is often unsatisfactory, 
since it is difhcult to rank a large number. Further, 
if the objects are presented as a list of names, the 
order in which they are presented may become a 
disturbing factor as m increases. In such cases a 
better method is to present them in small blocks. 
The use of “‘balanced incomplete blocks” is ex- 
amined, and expressions calculated for the mean and 
variance of the coefficient of concordance.—G. C. 
Carter. 

2510. Ehrenberg, A. S. C. (Cambridge U., Eng- 
land.) Note on normal transformations of ranks. 
Brit. J. Psychol. Statist. Sect., 1951, 4, 133-134.— 
An approximate test for random ranking is presented. 
An exact test based on the F-distribution for the 
null hypothesis can be obtained by scoring the n 
objects in each ranking with the ordered values of an 
actual (not an average) random sample of size n 
from a standard normal distribution. On the null 
hypothesis all the sums of squares in an analysis of 
variance of the transformed data are distributed as 
x? with the usual degrees of freedom. Further discus- 
sion of these transformations or of other analyses of 
variance tests for ranked data appears to depend on 
the formulation of population models in which there 
is a real ranking effect. The lack of such models is, 
of course, a major obstacle to advances in almost all 
aspects of ranking theory.—G. C. Carter. 


2511. Fieller, E. C. & Smith, C. A. B. Note on 
the analysis of variance and intraclass correlation. 
Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1951, 16, 97-104.—The rela- 
tion between the analysis of variance and intraclass 
correlation is discussed. It is pointed out that the 
approach to intraclass correlation by splitting up the 
variance into components has many advantages over 
the classical method. For this purpose it is necessary 
to estimate the average variance within classes, 
Vw, and the variance between the true means of the 
classes, V.. The intraclass correlation is P — V,/ 
(Vo + Vw). Formulae are given for estimating 
Vw and V,, either using the ordinary form of the 
analysis of variance (which will often give unbiased 
estimates), or using a modified version which always 

ives unbiased estimates. These formulae can also 
applied to the analysis of variance between and 
within groups, even when intraclass correlation is 
not under discussion. They cover the cases where 
there are unequal numbers in the classes, and un- 
equal residual variances within classes.—A. Weider. 


2512. Flanagan, John C. (Amer. Ins't. for Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, Pa.) The use of comprehensive 
rationales in test development. Educ. = 
Measmt, 1951, 11, 151-155.—A discussion of proper 


approaches to the task of developing a test inspired 
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by the work done to date by technicians as compared 
to professional workers.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2513. Gourlay, Neil. (U. Birmingham, England.) 
Difficulty factors arising from the use of tetrachoric 
correlations in factor analysis. Brit. J. Psychol. 
Statist. Sect., 1951, 4, 65-76.—Two researches are 
considered in which difficulty factors appear to result 
from the use of tetrachoric correlations in a factor 
analysis. In Guilford’s investigation, where the 
items are of the true-false type, the difficulty factors 
may be explained as spurious factors resulting from 
the operation of chance. In Burt and John’s 
analysis, it is suggested, the difficulty factor arose 
from the failure of the data to satisfy the condition 
of normality which the tetrachoric procedure as- 
sumes. It is suggested that the appearance of 
difficulty factors in any factorial analysis using 
tetrachoric correlations is an indication of non- 
normality somewhere in the data.—G. C. Carter. 


2514. Hansen, Victor. Statistiske metoder med 
eksempler paa anvendelsen inden for teknikken. 
(Statistical methods with examples for use by engi- 
neers.) Kgbenhavn: Ingenigr-Sammenslutningen, 
1949. 25 p. (Fagvidenskabelig ingenigr-publika- 
tion No. 10.)—Statistical methods, especially as ap- 
plied to problems of quality control, are described.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


2515. Kahn, Lessing A., & Bodine, Adolph J. 
(U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) Guttman scale 
analysis by means of IBM equipment. duc. 
psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 298-314.—A discussion 
and blue-printing of a method of scale analysis em- 
ploying standard I.B.M. equipment which is held to 
be superior to the scalogram board ordinarily used. 
The article discusses the principles of scale analysis 
and outlines fully the machine procedures for scale 
analysis.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2516. Katzell, Raymond A. (Syracuse U., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.) The need and means of cross-valida- 
tion. III. Cross-validation of item analyses. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 16-22.—A discus- 
sion of the problems arising when a test constructor 
wishes to determine the ability of the various items 
of his test to make discriminations in an external 
criterion. The writer’s approach is that of general 
discussion and methodological proposal——J. E. 
Horrocks. 


2517. Lord, Frederic M. (Educat. Test. Service, 
Princeton, N. J.) Preparation of profile charts on 
the IBM tabulator. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 
9, 781-785.—A description of reporting graphically 
an examinee’s performance on a battery of tests by 
compiling a profile chart or psychograph by means of 
the 1.B.M. type 405 Alphabetic Accounting Ma- 
chine.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2518. Mosier, Charles I. The need and means of 
cross validation. I. Problems and designs of cross- 


validation. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 5—11.— 
Five distinct designs closely related to cross-valida- 
tion are presented: (1) cross-validation, weights de- 
termined on one sample and their effectiveness, 
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tested on a second, similarly drawn sample, (2) 
validity-generalization, weights determined on a 
sample from one population but the effectiveness 
tested against the same criterion on a sample drawn 
from a differently defined population, (3) validity 
extension, as in validity generalization except that 
the criteria as well as the populations differ, (4) 
simultaneous validation, item selection or battery 
weighting on each of two, differently drawn samples 
in order to develop a single battery useful in either 
population, and (5) replication, determination of 
weights in a series of samples drawn from the same 
population with the final weights based on some 
combination of values in the several samples.— 
J. E. Horrocks. 

2519. Peggs, A. Deans. (Colonial Education 
Service, Bahamas.) Analysis of variance with un- 
equal numbers. Brit. J. Psychol. Statist. Sect., 1951, 
4, 77-84.—In a research intended to investigate the 
effect of race and social status on cognitive tests, the 
numbers of pupils involved in the two-way classifica- 
tion were found to be disproportionate or ‘‘non- 
orthogonal.” A chi-square test showed that the 
deviations from proportionality could not be ascribed 
to chance. Instead Yate’s method was adopted for 
fitting constants for the main effects and for the 
mean by the method of least squares. The use of 
this method is explained.—G. C. Carter. 


2520. Robertson, A. The analysis of hetero- 
geneity in the binomial distribution. Ann. Eugen., 
Camb., 1951, 16, 1-15.—Methods for the measure- 
ment of heterogeneity in the distribution are dis- 
cussed, with particular reference to problems of 
biological interest. When the value of p, the 
probability of success, in different sets of trials is 
considered as a continuous variable, expressions are 
derived for the moments of the p distribution in 
terms of the observed distribution. A maximum- 
likelihood estimate can be derived for the variance 
of p, and this serves as a yardstick for the evaluation 
of the other possible estimates. The use of the 
heterogeneity x? in the measurement of the variance 
of p is usually fairly efficient and has the advantage 
of simplicity of computation.—A. Weider. 


2521. Saunders, David R. Factor analysis II: 
a note concerning rotation of axes to simple struc- 
ture. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 753-756.—A 
description of a labor saving device to aid in the 
graphical single-plane technique for rotation of 
axes to simple structure. By counting the number of 
test-vector termini which are common to two hyper- 
planes, the probability of finding a desirable shift of 
axes from an actual plot of the factors can be esti- 
mated.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2522. Smith, C. A. B. A test for heterogeneity of 
proportions. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1951, 16, 16-25.— 
A new criterion for testing for heterogeneity in a 
contingency table is proposed. Reasons are given 
for supposing that this gives a more powerful test for 
x’, and also that, unlike x’, it can be used when the 
numbers in the cells are small. A simple approxi- 
mate method of using the test is explained. When 
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heterogeneity is present, this method will give un- 
biased estimates of the variances and covariances of 
the probabilities.—A. Weider. 

2523. Travers, Robert M. W. (Board Higher 
Educ., New York.) Rational hypotheses in the 
construction of tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 
11, 128-137.—A distinction is made between the 
scientific method of constructing tests and the pro- 
cedures commonly adopted by technicians. It is felt 
that “the rather meager advances made in many 
areas of psychological measurement during the last 
20 years are mainly a consequence of the fact that 
these areas are staffed mainly by technicians in- 
terested in producing useful instruments and not by 
scientists interested in expanding knowledge.’’— 
J. E. Horrocks. 

2524. Wherry, Robert J. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) The need and means of cross-validation. IV. 
Comparison of cross-validation with statistical in- 
ference of betas and multiple R from a single 
sample. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 23-28.— 
It is, pointed out that the comparative merits of 
cross-validation and of statistical inference can be 
developed along the following two different lines of 
emphasis: (1) the problem of correction for the fitting 
of error and (2) the nature of the sampling involved. 
If the correction for the fitting of error aspect is 
emphasized, the two approaches appear as competi- 
tors and it is necessary to answer the question, 
‘“‘which is the best method to determine the effect of 
shrinkage due to error fitting?” If the concentration 
is on the sampling problem involved, the two ap- 
proaches are seen as solutions to quite different 
problems and the question to be answered is, ‘“‘which 
method is most applicable to the data in hand?’’— 
J. E. Horrocks. 

2525. Womble, William H. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Differential systematics. Science, 1951, 
114, 315-—322.—Drawing largely on biological ex- 
amples, ‘differential systematics’ is designed as a 
set of principles of wide applicability. It is a ‘‘meth- 
odology for synthesizing multiple measurements, 
indices, and frequencies into a composite variable, 
the systematic function, which, for all loci, evaluates 
the average change with distance of a total reality. 
It is applicable to the analysis of any type, number, 
and combination of quantifiable traits, provided only 
they are related as to means of variation, diffusion, 
and interaction.” —B. R. Fisher. 


(See also abstract 2759) 


REFERENCE WorRKS 


2526. Giese, Fritz, & Dorsch, Friedrich. Psy- 
chologisches Wérterbuch. (Psychological diction- 
ary.) Tiébingen: M. Matthiesen & Co. K. G., 1950. 
296 p.—This psychological dictionary originated by 
Dr. Fritz Giese and passing through 3 editions from 
1920 to 1935 is now revised and enlarged by Dr. 
Friedrich Dorsch.— F. C. Sumner. 

2527. Lunfs, D. R. La Raison: Zhurnal nauchnoi 


psikhopatologii, vypusk pervyi, Parizh. (La Raison: 


GENERAL 


Journal of scientific psychopathology, No 1, Paris.) 
Nevropatal. i Psikhiatr., 1951, 20(3), 75-79.—The 
new journal, La Raison, founded by a group of 
“progressive psychiatrists,” is congratulated on its 
first issue in which the “progressive materialist 
theory of Pavlov” is espoused and the “‘reactionary 
psychiatric theories in vogue in capitalist countries 
are subjected to sharp criticism." —J. D. London. 


2528. Runes, Dagobert D. (Ed.) Spinoza dic- 
tionary. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
xiv, 309 p. $5.00.—A foreword by Albert Einstein 
and an introduction by Runes provide a brief evalua- 
tion of Spinoza. The text presents a concordance of 
concepts illustrated by quotations from Spinoza’s 
works.—C. M. Louttit. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


2529. American Speech and Hearing Association. 
Annual directory. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1951, 16 (2), Suppl., 64 p. 

2530. National Academy of Sciences. Organiza- 
tion, July 1, 1951. Proc. mat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 
1951, 37, 463-493.—Directory of members and asso- 
ciates, of whom 23, or 5%, are psychologists, and a 
listing of committees and Trust Fund adminis- 
trators.—M. M. Berkun. 


History & BIoGRAPHY 


2531. Balz, Albert G. A. (U. Virginia, Charloties- 
ville.) Cartesian studies. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. vi, 328 p. $4.50.—Des- 
cartes is generally credited with having established 
the dualistic doctrine which regards man as a sub- 
stantial immaterial soul intimately connected with 
a body. The author presents a series of essays de- 
voted to interpretations and developments of the 
Cartesian doctrine and to the diffusion of Cartesian- 
ism in scientific and philosophic thought. The 
Cartesian influence is traced through the works 
of de Cordemoy, Clerselier, Rohault, de la Chambre, 
Sorbiére, de la Forge and Clauberg. Other chapters 
deal with historical steps toward parallelism, Carte- 
sian refutations of Spinoza, matter and scientific 
efficiency, and a comparison of the Thomistic and 
Cartesian views regarding man’s nature.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 


2532. Bewkes, Eugene G. (St. Lawrence U., Con- 
ton, N.Y.) Tribute to Dr. Richard H. Hutchings. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1951, 25, 20-23—Memorial obitu- 
ary. 
2533. Humphrey, Richard. Georges Sorel: 
prophet without honor. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 246p. $4.00.—The view is ex- 
pressed that Sorel’s analysis of social dynamics and 
his theories leading to a greater understanding of 
modern political behavior will have lasting value. 
Deeply concerned with the sickness of civilization, 
Sorel searched diligently for a moral principle which 
in the hands of self-disciplined men might bring 
about a rejuvenation of modern society. Sorel’s 
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efforts carried him into many fields and finally cul- 
minated in the development of the philosophy of 
syndicalism.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


2534. K[uder], G. F{rederick]. Charles TI. 
Mosier. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 3.— 
Obituary and portrait. 


2535. Lindesmith, Alfred R. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Edwin H. Sutherland’s contributions to 
criminology. Sociol. soc. Res., 1951, 35, 243-249.— 
A resumé of Sutherland’s writings and points of 
view in the field of criminology.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2536. ——————. Ivan Petrovich Pavlov. Nevro- 
patol. i Psikhiair., 1949, 18(5), 1.—Portrait. 


2537. Schumann, William P. One hundred years 
of the ophthalmoscope—von Helmholtz, the man, 
his life and work. Amer. J. Optom., 1951, 28, 357- 
368.—History. 


2538. Wyrsch, J., Walthard, K. M., Bing, R., 
Minkowski, M., Staehelin, J. E., & Steck, H. Lud- 
Binswanger. Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1951, 67, 1-4.—Tribute is paid Ludwig Binswanger, 
Swiss psychiatrist and exponent with Heidegger of 
existential analysis, on the occasion of his 70th birth- 
day. Portrait facing page 1—F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstract 2577) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsYCHOLOGY 


2539. Asch, Morton Jay. (Syracuse U., Utica, 
N. Y.) Nondirective teaching in psychology: an 
experimental study. Psychol. Monogr., 1951, 65(4), 
iii, 24.—124 students in general psychology were 
divided into an experimental and 3 control groups. 
The experimental group was handled nondirectly 
with students being allowed to select their own goals 
and their own reading, but were required to write 
weekly reports. The instructor served as a group 
nondirective counselor. The results indicate that the 
control groups did better on an objective final exam- 
ination, that both groups improved in attitudes of 
general tolerance, and the experimental group im- 
proved more in the area of emotional adjustment.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2540. Ross, W. Donald, & Lauer, D. John. 
Seminars in industrial psychiatry. IJndustr. Med., 
1951, 20, 119—120.—A project is described which is 
being conducted in industrial plants in Cincinnati. 
It is primarily a teaching project for the Fellows in 
post-graduate training for careers in industrial medi- 
cine and consists of conferences held in the plants 
with medical directors, personnel manager, and other 
physicians, at which a problem is presented by the 
medical director or by the personnel manager. The 
psychiatric handling of the problem is demonstrated 
by the Fellow before the medical and personnel 
officers of the plant and the psychodynamics and 
sociodynamics of the problem situation are dis- 
cussed.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 2964, 3020, 3061) 
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FILMS 


2541. City of the sick. (Bateman, J. Fremont.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
approx. 750 ft., 20 minutes, 1950. Available 
through Ohio Division of Mental Hygiene, Columbus 
16, Ohio.—The organization and functioning of a 
state mental hospital with emphasis on the training 
and behavior of the attendant are presented. Vari- 
ous film sequences show different treatment methods, 
including recreational and occupational therapy. 
The functions of the psychiatrist, psychologist, hy- 
drotherapist, psychiatric aid, and social worker are 
also indicated. The film stresses the in-service train- 
ing of the attendant, the need for sympathetic 
understanding of the patient, and in general the 
possibilities offered by a modern mental hospital for 
the treatment and cure of the mentally ill.—A. 
Manoil. 


2542. A day in the life of a five-year old. (Metro- 
politan School Study Council.) 16 mm., motion pic- 
ture film, black and white, sound, approx., 750 ft., 
20 min., 1949. Available through Communication 
Materials Center, Columbia Univ. Press, 413 W. 
117th St., New York, N. Y., rental $4.00.—The 
activities of five year old children in a kindergarten 
are presented in detail. The film shows cooperative 
play, painting with tempera colors, clay modeling, 
construction play, singing, rhythm exercises, crea- 
tive play, and out of doors play. The function of the 
teacher in planning the day’s activities, and her 
flexibility in the use of children’s interests, are also 
shown. The film emphasizes the importance of the 
kindergarten in providing opportunities for the exer- 
cise of the child’s developing abilities especially as to 
creative powers, responsibility, initiative, self- 
reliance, good personal habits and cooperation.— 
A. Manoil. 


2543. Genesis of emotions. (Spitz, Rene A.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, silent, 
1200 ft., 35 min., 1948. Available through New 
York University Film Library, 26 Washington Place, 
New York 3, N. Y., $150.00; daily rental $6.00.— 
The development of emotional responses from un- 
specific, predominantly negative excitement, to 
differentiated responses is demonstrated. Through 
the influence of the environment the infant shows 
differentiated responses such as fear, anger, pleasure; 
before the second year emotional responses to make 
believe situations occur. Different emotional re- 
sponses are shown as developed at the end of the 
first year of life-—A. Manozil. 


2544. Grasping. (Spitz, Rene A.) 16 mm. mo- 
tion picture film, black and white, silent, 800 ft., 25 
min., 1949. Available through New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, 26 Washington Place, New 
York 3, N. Y., $100.00; daily rental $4.00.—The 
development of the grasping pattern is presented in 
detail through actual photography of infants. 
Grasping is used to get hold of an object or to remove 
an object, and before eight months is not specific. 
Purposeful grasping requires neuromuscular matura- 
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tion, and the ability of delaying the immediate urge 
to grasp.—A. Manoil. 

2545. Marriage is a partnership. (Rockwood. 
Lemo D.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white or color, sound, approx. 600 ft., 16 minutes, 
1951. Available through Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Ill., $75.00; color: $150.00.— 
The problems of marital adjustment during the first 
year of married life are analyzed through the pre- 
sentation of an average young couple in a variety of 
everyday situations. The film emphasizes the im- 
portance of reciprocal affectionate understanding, 
the need for cooperation, and especially the value of 
a mature approach to various problems of life. 
Teacher's guide with reading references.—A. Manoil. 


2546. Somatic consequences of emotional starva- 
tion in infants. (Spitz, Rene A.) 16 mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, silent, 1200 ft., 35 
min., 1948. Available through New York Univer- 
sity Film Library, 26 Washington Place, New York 
3, N. Y., $150.00; daily rental $6.00.—The value 
of favorable emotional conditions as created by the 
mother’s affectionate care of the infant is demon- 
strated. Comparisons made between children 
raised in normal families and children raised in 
foundling homes who were separated from their 
mothers at the age of five months show the unfavor- 
able effect on the latter of their deprivation of 
mother’s care and affection. While the first continue 
to develop normally, the latter show physical and 
emotional deterioration.—A. Manoil. 

2547. Understanding your emotions. (Lauer, 
A. R.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and white 
or color, sound, 478 ft., 13 min., 1950. Available 
through Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
Ill., $62.50; color: $125.00.—Various aspects of the 
psychology of emotion are demonstrated. Consider- 
ing as basic emotions fear, rage and love, the film 
demonstrates the involuntary aspect of emotional 
responses, their physiological concomitants, the 
process of conditioning, and the possibility of healthy 
emotional responses. The use of the pneumograph, 
responses to words, conditioning of a mouse to be 
afraid of cheese, as well as general physiological 
conditions of emotional responses are demonstrated. 
Teachers’ guide with reading references.—A. Manoil. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2548. Bailey, Norman T. J. The detection of 
linkage for partially manifesting rare ‘dominant’ 
and recessive abnormalities in man. Ann. Eugen, 
Camb., 1951, 16, 33-44.—The present paper con- 
siders in detail the problem of detecting linkage for 
rare partially manifesting ‘‘dominant”’ and recessive 
abnormalities. Results are given for test-factors 
with and without dominance, and for the various 
combinations arising with the ABO blood groups. 
Both ‘‘certain” and “doubtful” matings are con- 
sidered. An account of the theoretical derivation of 
the results is given, using the simplified methods 
introduced by Bailey (195 t). The material necessary 
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for practical applications has been collected together 
in tabular form, and instructions for its use are also 
included.—A. Weider. 

2549. Grant, Ronald. (Stanford U., Stanford, 
Calif.) Physiological effects of heat and cold. 
Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1951, 13, 75-98.—The litera- 
ture in this area is critically reviewed for 1949 and 
1950 and summarized in terms of the major problems 
of thermoregulation, fever and hypothermia. 118- 
item bibliography.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2550. Leopold, A. C. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) Photoperiodism in plants. Quart. Rev. Biol., 
1951, 26, 247—263.—The developmental responses 
by plants to day-length (photoperiodism) are de- 
scribed, first, through the presentation of an his- 
torical review of the earliest findings from 1918 to 
date and, second, by a consideration of the factors 
believed by various workers to be operative in this 
“stimulus-response”’ mechanism. These data are 
then related to the problem of flower formation. It 
is stated that plants can be classified into 3 classes on 
the basis of their photoperiod requirements for flower 
initiation: short-day, long-day, and indeterminate. 
108-item bibliography.— L. A. Pennington. 

2551. Markee, J. E. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Physiology of reproduction. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 
1951, 13, 367-396.—This review covers the period 
from June, 1949 to June, 1950 and the major em- 
phasis is on the histochemistry and neurohumoral 
relations in reproduction. The literature is sum- 
marized and discussed under the major headings of 
the histochemistry of the reproductive organs, 
nervous and hormonal factors controlling the pit- 
uitary-gonad axis, female interrelationships, and 
male interrelationships. 493-item bibliography.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2552. Murray, Margaret M., Ryle, J. A., Sim 
Beatrice W., & Wilson, Dagmar C. Thyroid en- 
largement and other (bodily) changes related to the 
mineral content of drinking water. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1948. 39 p. Med. Res. Council 
Mem. No. 18.—The authors re-investigated the as- 
sociation of abnormalities of the thyroid with the 
iodine and mineral content of drinking water. The 
high incidence of established goitre in certain dis- 
tricts in which the iodine content of water was low 
was confirmed. The core of the report deals with 
clinically assessed thyroid hyperplasia in children 
and young adults of goitrous and of goitre-free areas. 
A relatively high incidence of deafmutism was found 
in districts where endemic goitre was prevalent and 
cretinism existed.—J/. Brogek. 

2553. Price, Bronson. (Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Primary biases in twin studies; a re- 
view of prenatal and natal difference-producing fac- 
tors in monozygotic pairs. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 
1950, 2, 293-352.—Critical review of nature-nurture 
studies. Author finds that failure in evaluating pre- 
natal and natal factors peculiar to twins biases con- 
clusions for non-twin populations and has had the 
effect of underestimating the significance of heredity. 
Future research could well be spent on identifying 
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such influences and in utilizing carefully designed 
“twin-control” tests employing selected identical 
twin pairs. Comprehensive bibliography.—S. L. 
Halperin. 

2554. Sherman, H C. The nutritional im- 

ovement of life. New York: Columbia University 

ress, 1950. 270 p. $3.75.—Recent and current 
developments in the concepts and methods of re- 
search are now enabling nutrition to make increas- 
ingly helpful contact with psychology in the study of 
the influence of food upon mental efficiency. Refer- 
ence has been made to studies on dark adaptation 
and vitamin A intake, and to the psychological 
aspects of the Carnegie Institution studies on under- 
nutrition, of British investigations on milk supple- 
ments in which improvements in physique and gen- 
eral health and increased mental alertness were 
reported, and of experiments on thiamine supple- 
mentation.—J. Brogek. 

2555. Szent-Gyérgyi, A. (Marine Biol. Lab., 
Woods Hole, Mass.) Chemistry of muscular con- 
traction. (2nd ed.) New York: Academic Press, 
1951. ix, 162 p. $4.50.—This book is the author’s 
story of muscle, its ultrastructure, how it may be 
taken apart and to what extent it may be put to- 
gether in the laboratory. An attempt is also made 
to correlate the chemistry and function of muscle. 
Many personal studies are included in the experi- 
mental observations organized in the following 
chapters; Introduction, Structure of Muscle, Whole 
Muscle, Physical Disintegration of Muscle, Chemi- 
cal Disintegration of Muscle, Myosin, Actin, Acto- 
myosin, Actin and Myosin in Muscle, Thermo- 
dynamics, Energetics and Mechanics, Contraction 
Cycle, Smooth Muscle and Heart Muscle, Con- 
tinuum theory and Water and Virusis. 283 refer- 
ences.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(See also abstract 2921) 


Nervous SysTEM 


2556. Banshchikov, B. M., Portnov, A. A., & 
Khachaturian, A. A. Ob idealisticheskoi sushch- 
nosti “mozgovoi patologii.” (On the idealistic es- 
sence of “brain pathology.) Nevropatol. i Psik- 
hiatr., 1951, 20(2), 70-78.—Exception is taken to the 
favorable reviews of Shmar’ian’s Brain pathology and 
psychiatry. These reviews, appearing in 1950, have 
overlooked the book’s idealistic essence. Shmar'ian’s 
theory is ‘“‘based on the idealistic theory of psycho- 
physical parallelism which is the methodological 
basis of the psychomorphological trend in bourgeois 
psychiatry.” He is in opposition to the “‘physio- 
logical theory of I. P. Pavlov’’ despite “declarative 
references” to the latter. Furthermore, Shmar’jan is 
under the reactionary influence of ‘“‘Virchow’s cellu- 
lar pathology.” Brain pathology must be regarded 
as “one of the reactionary anti-Pavlovian trends 
[obtaining ] in medical science.”"—J. D. London. 

2557. Bullock, Theodore Holmes. (U. California, 
Los Angeles.) Conduction and transmission of nerve 
impulses. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1951, 13, 261-280.— 
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Experimental studies from June 1949 to June 1950 
are reviewed under the major headings of mechan- 
ism of electric potentials, excitation and conduction, 
nodes and saltatory conduction, physical properties, 
properties of transmission and the role of acetyl- 
choline. Data pertinent to controversial issues were 
emphasized by the author. 156 references.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

2558. Chambers, William W., & S e, James 
M. (U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) Differential 
effects of cerebellar anterior lobe cortex and fastigial 
nuclei on postural tonus in the cat. Science, 1951, 
114, 324-325.—The assumption, based on electrical 
stimulation studies, that the influence of the cerebel- 
lar anterior lobe (cortex and nuclei) upon postural 
tonus is a unitary one is erroneous, as indicated by 
the reported acute experiments on decerebrate 
cats, using ablation techniques. Results are de- 
scribed.—B. R. Fisher. 

2559. Fessard, . Les mécanismes nerveux 
élémentaires. (Elementary nervous mechanisms.) 
Bull. Groupe Etudes Psychol. Univ. Paris, 1950, 3 
(3, 10, 13), 28-39; 38-42; 2-6.—The articles are 2 
student’s notes of lectures in psychophysiology given 
by the author during the year 1949-50. All of these 
have been reviewed by the author before publica- 
tion. The course bears mainly on the electrical and 
chemical activity of the nervous system. An exposi- 
tion of the general physiology of the nervous system 
is followed by a discussion of various theories on 
reflex activities and synaptic transmission.—D. 
Bélanger. 

2560. Gallego, A. (Rockefeller Institute of Medical 
Research, New York.) Loss and recovery of excit- 
ability by normal and by degenerating nerves de- 
prived of sodium. J. gen. Physiol., 1951, 35, 129- 
144.—A fibers of normal frog nerves develop in- 
excitability in a sodium-free medium in 7 to 8 hrs. 
The recovery of excitability in Ringer’s solution 
duplicates in reverse order the sequence of changes 
that have been previously observed during the de- 
velopment of inexcitability. Similar effects are ob- 
tained with degenerating nerves, but inexcitability 
arises earlier.—S. S. Marzolf. 

2561. Gastaut, Henri J. (Laboratoire de Neuro- 
biologie, Marseille, France.) Electrical activity of the 
brain. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1951, 13, 297-326.— 
The experimental literature in this area from June, 
1948 until June, 1950 is critically reviewed under the 
major headings of technical advances, spontaneous 
activity of the brain, thalamocortical relations, sup- 
pression and activity of cortical activity, cortical 
response secondary to stimulation of afferent neu- 
ronal pathways, changes in cerebral electrical ac- 
tivity produced by physical or chemical stimuli, 
genetics and development, and EEG and sleep. 
$36-item bibliography.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2562. Hodes, Robt., Peacock, S. M., Jr., & Heath, 
G. Influence of the forebrain on somato-motor ac- 
tivity. I. Inhibition. J. comp. Neurol., 1951, 94, 
381-408.—By use of the Horsley-Clarke stereotaxic 
instrument with nembutalized cats, the authors 
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caused unilateral and bilateral inhibition of knee 
jerks and foreleg flexions by cortical stimulation. 
They found that, “The pathway for unilateral inhi- 
bition originates in a suppressor cortex, and is con- 
ducted by the caudate nucleus, putamen, and pal- 
lidum to the nucleus ventralis anterior of the thala- 
mus. From this nucleus inhibitory influences are 
sent to the motor cortex. The pathway for bilateral 
inhibition involves the cingulate gyrus, septal nuclei 
and midline thalamic nuclei which funnel their effect 
into the hypothalamus. From this region descend- 
ing inhibitory influences reach the medial reticular 
formation whence they are sent to the spinal moto- 
neuron.” —C. P. Stone. 

2563. Kimel, V. M. & Kavaler, F. Biochemical 
and physiological differentiation d morpho- 
genesis. XIII. Functional maturation of the motor 
cortex of the fetal guinea pig as judged by the ap- 
pearance of muscular responses to electrical stimu- 
lation of the cortex. J. comp. Neurol., 1951, 94, 
257-265.—Between the 43rd and 46th fetal days in 
guinea pigs, morphological, chemical, and physio- 
logical changes occur which together denote the 
differentiation of large numbers of neuroblasts into 
immature but functioning neurones. Prior to this 
time a functioning lower motor system of reflex 
character could be demonstrated. In the 43-46 day 
period, for the first time, electrical stimulation of 
specific motor areas of the cortex led to movements 
of the lower lip, muscles of mastication, neck, 
fingers, foreleg, and hind leg. This ‘‘critical period” 
probably denotes the time in maturation of the 
central nervous system when lower motor centers 
come under regulatory influences of the cortex.— 
C. P. Stone. 

2564. Kirschiner, L. B. & Stone, W. E. (U. Wis- 
consin, Madison.) Action of inhibitors at the myo- 
neural junction. J. gen. Physiol., 1951, 34, 821-834. 
—A study of the action of certain inhibitors on the 
frog rectus abdominis muscle stimulated by acetyl- 
choline shows that (1) the “‘curares” act by competi- 
tive inhibition at the myoneural junction, (2) atro- 
pine acts as an inhibitor at this junction, (3) a pos- 
sible mechanism for anomalous inhibitor effects is 
the action of a single compound at more than one 
locus in the Ach mechanism.—S. S. Marsolf. 


2565. Kukuev, L. A. “Mozgovaia patologifa” i 
nekotorye voprosy fsitoarkhitektoniki. (“Brain 
pathology” and several problems in cytoarchitec- 
tonics.) Nevropatol. i Psikhiatr., 1951, 20(2), 78-82. 
—Shmar’ian’s theory of brain pathology is denounced 
as representative of an “idealistic psychomorpho- 
logical trend in psychiatry” which is incompatible 
with the “physiological theory of I. P. Pavlov.” 
The Moscow Institute of the Brain has done bril- 
liant work, but has failed to treat their research “‘in 
the light of Pavlov’s physiological theory of higher 
nervous activity.” This will be remedied. ‘‘Scien- 
tific data, already procured [through research in the 
Institute ], will be analyzed in full correspondence 
with Pavlov’s theory of higher nervous activity and 
the scientific work of the institute will be revamped 
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to further the development of the theory of I. P. 
Pavlov on higher nervous activity.”—J. D. London. 


2566. Lorente de N6, R. (Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, New York.) Equilibria of frog 
nerve with different external concentrations of 
sodium ions. J. gen. Physiol., 1951, 35, 145—182.— 
On the basis of investigations of frog nerve function, 
a working hypothesis is presented according to which 
the internal sodium content and interstitial concen- 
tration of sodium ions are in equilibrium in so far as 
a different internal sodium content corresponds to 
each interstitial concentration. The change in 
properties, 4.¢., in the state of the nerve fibers, results 
from the processes that take place inside the nerve 
fibers after the interstitial concentration of sodium 
ions and consequently the internal sodium content 
have been changed.—S. S. Marsolf. 


2567. Moruzzi, G. (U. Pisa, Italy.) Somatic 
functions of the nervous system. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1951, 13, 281-296.—This review covers the 
period from July 1949 to June 1950 and the material 
is summarized under the following headings of spinal 
cord, lower brain stem, cerebellum, diencephalon, 
cerebral cortex and miscellaneous experiments. 
243-item bibliography.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


2568. Orbeli, L. A. Vtoraia signal’naia sistema. 
(The second signal system.) Nevropatol. i Psikhiatr., 
1949, 18(5), 8-19.—A general exposition of Pav- 
loviar theory is given, followed by a discussion of the 
second signal system, the possession of which dis- 
tinguishes the higher nervous activity of man from 
that of the animal. The second signal system arises 
when there is communication involving words or 
gestures that are generalizations of the concrete. 
Two errors must be avoided: (1) Words are not to be 
thought of as lacking concreteness, as they are repre- 
sentative of material things and material events; 
(2) The motor act of speech is not in itself signalizing 
and the second signal system is not the same as the 
motor speech act. The second signal system is the 
“material basis of thought.” Pavlov’s assignment of 
the second signal system to solely the frontal lobes 
is not maintainable and would have been rejected by 
Pavlov himself had he lived longer. The facts of 
leucotomy, from which much may be expected for 
psychiatry, demonstrate the untenability of Pavlov’s 
views in this regard.—I. D. London. 


2569. Peacock, S. M., Jr., & Hodes, Robt. In- 
fluence of the forebrain on somoto-motor activity. 
Il. Facilitation. J. comp. Neurol., 1951, 94, 409- 
426.—Working with nembutalized cats as in the 
preceding study on inhibition, the authors caused 
facilitation of muscular contractions on both sides 
of the body by electrical stimulation of the cerebral 
cortex. They say, “Neural masses were uncovered 
which affected both reflex and cortically evoked 
movement. The former effect appears to originate 
in the diencephalon and direct its influences caudally. 
Exclusive effects on the latter response seem to be 
localized more rostrally and act by influencing the 
motor cortex. Anatomical overlap in these two path- 
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ways accounts for some of the variable results previ- 
ously reported.’’—C. P. Stone. 


2570. Sauri, Jorge J. Accién del Acido glutémico 
en el sistema nervioso central. (Action of glutamic 
acid in the central nervous system.) Neuropsiquiat., 
B. Aires, 1950, 1, 148-158.—This study involving 
rats shows that glutamic acid lowers the threshold of 
excitability, pharmacological exploration being made 
with excitatory and depressive drugs. The seat of 
action of the glutamic acid is preferably the cerebral 
cortex, particularly the sensory regions. Glutamic 
acid would in part impede the sleep provoked in 
rats by pentothal. The action of glutamic acid comes 
about only a short time after the treatment is com- 
pleted. 41 references.—F. C. Sumner. 


2571. Saurf, Jorge. Distimia murina experi- 
mental. (Experimental dysthymia in rats.) Neuro- 
psiquiat., Buenos Aires, 1949, 1(1), 53-67.—When 
dogs and rats were administered wheat flour or hy- 
drolized gluten treated or not with Cl,N, a syndrome 
called experimental dysthymia evidenced itself in 
the behavior (intractability, restlessness, easy sus- 
ceptibility to fright, reaction in lively manner to 
visual and auditory stimuli) and in the EEGs. It is 
held that the substance lowers the neuronal thresh- 
old of excitability. English and German summaries. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

2572. Shanes, Abraham. (Georgetown U., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Potassium movement in relation to 
nerve activity. J. gen. Physiol., 1951, 34, 795-807.— 
A study of crab nerve shows that the potassium shifts 
are in proper direction and of the correct order of 
magnitude to account for the negative and positive 
after-potentials in terms of potassium accumulation 
in the extracellular space.—S. S. Mar- 
solf. 
2573. Weiss, Paul, & Rossetti, Fiametta. (U. 
Chicago, Ill.) Growth responses of opposite sign 
among different neuron types exposed to thyroid 
hormone. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1951, 37, 
540-556.—To analyse the cause of regression in size, 
after metamorphosis, of the single pair of Mauthner’s 
cells occurring in the tadpole hindbrain, the effect 
of thyroid hormone and of loss of tail innervation 
were separately tested, prior to metamorphosis. 
Amputation of fibers of these cells does not affect 
size. “Grafts of rat thyroid or thyroxin-agar im- 
plants near the hindbrain produce . . . a burst of 
mitotic activity . . . and marked growth of nerve 
‘cells with the exception of Mauthner’s cells, which 
atrophy. . . . The data confirm the view that hor- 
mones do not create differentials among equipoten- 
tial tissue units, but merely help to realise preexist- 
ing latent differentials.”"—M. M. Berkun. 

2574. Zubek, John P. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) 
Recent electrophysiological studies of the cerebral 
cortex: implications for localization of sensory func- 
tions. Canad. J. Psychol., 1951, 5, 110-121.—The 
literature on cortical mapping by means of the 
evoked potential technique is summarized and com- 
parisons are made, including cortical maps, between 
this technique and retrograde degeneration studies. 
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Striking differences appear in the two types of maps. 
Dual cortical afferent systems for touch, vision and 
audition are reported by the evoked potential 
method. The significance of these findings is dis- 
cussed, e.g., impairment of auditory discrimination 
with lesions outside the ‘“‘auditory cortex” may result 
from lesions in the second cortical system. 25 
references.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


(See also abstract 2582) 
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2575. Cronholm, Bérje. Phantom limbs in am- 
putees: a study of changes in the integration of 
centripetal impulses with special reference to re- 
ferred sensations. Acta Psychiat., Kbh. Suppl., 
1951, No. 72, 7-310.—When a basic phantom limb 
percept is absent, pressure on neuromas does not 
elicit a sensation assigned to phantom limb percep- 
tion. When a BPh is present, there is a central state 
of hyperexcitability so that a centripetal volley of 
impulses in certain nerve fibers other than those 
severed can produce the sensation assigned to a 
phantom limb percept (Ph). The gradual disap- 
pearance of the Ph in many of the 122 cases indicates 
an adaptive tendency to the defect.—D. Prager. 


2576. Gregg, E. C., Jr. (Case Inst. Technol., 
Cleveland, O. Absolute measurement of the 
vibratory threshold. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1951, 66, 403-411.—The design 
and construction of a standard electric vibrator with 
an accompanying ‘“‘monitor”’ that converts the ampli- 
tude of the vibrator head into measurable electrical 
signals, are set forth along with an analysis of 
measurements made under various conditions on 
different body areas. It is reported that the ap- 
paratus allows relative measurements of the vibra- 
tory threshold to within 1% and “absolute de- 
terminations to within 5 per cent.’— L. A. Penning- 
ton. 


2577. Hartnack, Justus. Analysis of the problem 
of perception in British empiricism. Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard, 1950. 203 p. $3.75.—The perceptual 
theories of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume are subjected 
to detailed analysis and criticism. The author con- 
tends that naive realism is correct in its assertion 
that there is quantitative identity between the ob- 
ject perceived and the perception of the object. 
This proposition is held to be the empirical starting 
point for every theory of perception and to be 
logically necessary as well.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

2578. Hirst, R. J. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) Per-~ 
ception, science and common sense. Mind, 1951, 
60, 481-505.—Perceiving is a relation between per- 
son and external object such that a complex of brain 
activity is caused in the person by the object, and he 
has a complex experience which is considered the 
same event as the brain activity, and which seems 
to the person concerned to be awareness of the ex- 
ternal object and some of its characteristics. This 
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brain activity may occur in dreams, eidetic images, 
and hallucinations. —W. L. Wilkins. 


2579. Kahn, Eugen. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Erwigungen tiber Raum- und Zeiterleben. 
(Reflections on time- and space-experience.) Mschr. 
Psychiat. Neurol., 1951, 122, 1-31.—The author 
analyzes the experiences of space and time. Space 
has a certain priority over time because the latter 
is always linked with the former. Time exists and it 
is the experiencing individual who moves and his ex- 
periences affect retrospective and prospective time 
and space.— F. C. Sumner. 


2580. Matfus, Josef. (Central Islip (N. Y.) 
State Hosp.) Pain. Psychiat. Quart., 1951, 25, 
97-131.—Ancient and present scientific views about 
pain and associated sensations are reported. Histo- 
logical findings concerning pain receptors and pain 
fibers are described. Pain measurement by the 
‘“‘dol"’ pain threshold and reaction threshold are dis- 
cussed. Threshold-raising factors are tools for com- 
bating pain. Headache and visceral pains are 
specifically discussed with reference to somatic or 
psychogenic origin and differential diagnosis. 48 
references.—D. Prager. 


2581. Nyssen, René, & Hozay, Jean. De la 
délimitation des régions cutanées par la méthode du 
passage d’un stimulus tactile. (Delimitation of 
cutaneous areas by means of tactile stimulation.) 
Acta Psychol., 1951, 8, 69-88.—The phenomenon of 
anticipation, usually by several centimeters, is con- 
stant when the subject is asked to delimit a skin area 
tactilely stimulated. Indirect limitation differs 
from direct ‘imitation by greater deviation and 
error, by pronounced tendency to anticipate, and by 
the subject’s uncertainty and inability. It appears in 
longitudinal and transverse delimitations, points of 
articulation, head, trunk and limbs. The phe- 
nomenon increases with the intensity of the stimulus 
to the subcutaneous areas. So far the data have only 
relative significance. English and German sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


2582. Sinclair, D. C., & Hinshaw, J. R. (Oxford 
U., England.) Sensory phenomena in experimental 
nerve block. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 3, 49-72. 
—The progressive changes and the final obliteration 
of the responses to sensory stimulation during the 
course of a block (procaine, cold, or compression) of 
the ulnar and lateral popliteal in 31 subjects were 
studied. These changes and those of recovery from 
the blocks are summarized. Theoretical implica- 
tions of the data are discussed. 95-item bibli- 
ography.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2583. Wright, Margaret R. (Vassar Coll., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.) The lateral line system of sense 
organs. Quart. Rev. Biol., 1951, 26, 264-280.—A 
survey of the literature on the distribution, structure- 
function, development, induction, regeneration, and 
metamorphosis of the lateral line system, especially 
among the amphibians, is presented. 138 references. 
—L. A. Pennington. 
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2584. Behrman, Simon. Amaurosis fugax et 
amaurosis fulminans. A. M. A. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1951, 45, 458-467.—The physiological con- 
ditions underlying amaurosis fugax and fulminans 
are discussed and literature relative to the subject is 
cited.—H. O. Ward. 

2585. Berger, C. Bogstavers laeselighed. (Letter 
legibility in visual acuity tests.) Nord. Med., 1951, 
45, 788-796. (CLM L, 1951, 20, 86523.) 


2586. Brockhurst, Robert J., & Lion, Kurt S. 
Analysis of ocular movements by means of an elec- 
trical method. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 
1951, 46, 311-314.—Eye movements were studied 
by means of an electrical method which furnishes a 
record of the position, velocity, and acceleration of 
the eye ball as a function of time. Movements from 
the center to the periphery were found to be slower 
than those in the opposite direction. The velocity of 
voluntary movements was found to be unalterable 
in the individual case—H. O. Ward. 


2587. Campbell, Dorothy Adams; Harrison, Re- 
nee, & Vertigen, Jean. (Birmingham & Midland 
Eye Hosp., Birmingham, Eng.) Binocular vision in 
light adaptation and dark adaptation in normal 
subjects and coal-miners. Part II. Coal miners. 
Brit. J. Ophthal., 1951, 35, 484-495.—These obser- 
vations help to establish standards for binocular 
function in the normal adult (N = 90). The binocu- 
lar vision of coal-miners is not tested at all, and al- 
though an amblyopic man or one with low visual 
acuity may remain at work underground for years, 
his actual efficiency is never challenged. The 
authors have had the opportunity of examining sev- 
eral hundred men certified as suffering from coal- 
miners’ nystagmus, and amongst those with no 
oscillations were many whose breakdown was mainly 
due to a failure of binocular vision, i.e., to the loss of 
adduction and the development of central suppres- 
sion in one or both eyes.—A. Weider. 


2588. Drew, G. C. (U. Bristol, England.) Varia- 
tions in reflex blink-rate during visual-motor tasks. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 3, 73-88.—The effects 
of varying the difficulty of visual-motor tasks on the 
reflex blink-rate were studied. Difficulty of response 
was varied by using a direct or velocity control on 
straight or oscillating tracks. The relative order of 
individual differences was maintained under condi- 
tions which produced major alterations in actual 
blink-rate. There was no relationship between ac- 
curacy of performance and blink rate. Actual 
blink-rate for all subjects varied inversely with the 
difficulty of the task and the extent of the required 
control movement. Blink-rate varied little under 
constant conditions. When the difficulty of the task 
was varied blinking occurred just before and after 
periods of maximum difficulty being inhibited during 
this period itself—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2589. Guth, Sylvester K. Subjective appraisal of 


comfortable brightness relationships. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1951, 28, 468-483.—50 observers made sub- 
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jective determinations of the brightness at which a 
variable source produced a sensation borderline be- 
tween comfort and discomfort—the BCD bright- 
ness. From these, 10 were selected to make further 


observations with different factors varied syste-. 


matically. If the average BCD brightness is halved, 
about 90% of observers will find it comfortable. Re- 
sults of the series of studies are presented. A formula 
is derived which indicates how increase in brightness 
of a source can be compensated for by reducing the 
size of the source, removing it further from the line 
or increasing the field brightness —M. R. 
toll. 


2590. Hirsch, Monroe J. Effect of school ex- 
perience on refraction of children. Amer. J. Op- 
tom., 1951, 28, 445-454.—840 California school chil- 
dren aged 5 through 13 years, were retinoscoped be- 
fore and after summer vacation. Average hyperopia 
found was +0.90 for the youngest group before 
summer; +0.36 for the oldest group after summer. 
Except in the 11 year group, mean hyperopia de- 
clined slightly during the summer; for the total 
group this difference was significant at the 0.001 
level. 50 children showed no change; 42% showed 
more hyperopia, 58% less hyperopia at the close 
of the summer. The rate of change found was not 
significantly different from that indicated for the 
rest of the year, so findings lend no support to the 
view that school work causes an increase in myopia. 
Data from other studies are compared with these.— 
M. R. Stoll. 

2591. Lion, Kurt S., & Brockhurst, Robert J. 
Study of ocular movements under stress. A.M.A. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1951, 46, 315-318.— 
The acceleration of the eyeball was measured by an 
electrical method. No decrement of acceleration 
was found under conditions where the subject was 
required to binocularly fixate two alternately flash- 
ing lights, placed 90° apart and alternating 120 
to 150 changes per minute. The records showed that 
toward the end of the test the excursion of the eyes 
decreased or the subject was unable to move the 
eyes rhythmically and in step.—H. O. Ward. 


2592. Marg, Elwin. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
An investigation of voluntary as distinguished from 
reflex accommodation. Amer. J. Optom., 1951, 28, 
347-356.—7 subjects who claimed to have some 
voluntary control of accommodation attempted to 
exercise positive and negative accommodation while 
observing the stimulus monocularly. Preliminary 
determinations were made with no attempt to modify 
reflex accommodation; a fairly constant small lag 
was generally indicated. 3 subjects showed a high 
degree of voluntary positive accommodation; 2 
showed a fair amount, but this varied directly with 
the reflex accommodation; 2 others exhibited some 
decrease in positive voluntary accommodation when 
attempting to exercise this function. 6 indicated a 
high degree of negative relative accommodation.— 
M. R. Stoll. 


2593. Ogle, Kenneth N. Optics and visual physi- 
ology: review of the literature for 1949 and 1950. 
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A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1951, 45, 684-703.— 
A review is made of some of the literature, for 1949- 
50, dealing with the subjects of aberration, refrac- 
tion tests, ametropia, aniseikonia, visual acuity, fu- 
sion tolerances, proprioceptive sense, physiological 
nystagmus, corneal—retinal potential, stereopsis, 
Pulfrich stereophenomenon, entaptic phenomena, 
dark adaptation, and critical flicker frequency.— 
H. O. Ward. 

2594. Parnell, R. W. (Oxford U., Eng.) Sight of 
undergraduates: loss of visual acuity. Brit. J. 
Ophthal., 1951, 35, 467-472.—The prevalence of 
common ocular defects among undergraduates, 
nearly a third of whom wear glasses, is recorded. 
The sight of undergraduates is four times worse than 
that of 18-year-old men in the general population; the 
general population was assessed by the findings of 
national service medical boards. Deterioration of 
visual acuity occurs while at the university, although 
the rate is slow.—A. Weider. 


2595. Posner, Adolph, & Schlossman, Abraham. 
Relation of diplopia to binocular vision in con- 
comitant strabismus. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1951, 45, 615-622.—10 cases of postopera- 
tive diplopia, with convergent or divergent strabis- 
mus, were observed. The authors conclude that 
strabismus can be explained on the basis of normal 
physiological principles. In such cases, ocular 
dominance determines the fixating eye and the de- 
gree and extent of suppression. When conditions 
are altered by surgical treatment, whereby the 
images fall upon retinal areas which have not de- 
veloped the ability to suppress, diplopia results. 
Peripheral fusion is found to be more stable than 
central fusion——H. O. Ward. 

2596. Putnam, Russell C., & Faucett, Robert E. 
The threshold of discomfort glare at low adaptation 
levels. Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 1951, 46, 474-475.—A 
study is made of the borderline between visual 
comfort and discomfort when the glare source is 
very small and the eye is adapted to low brightness 
levels. These conditions approximate frequent night 
vision situations. It is concluded that considerable 
brightness can be tolerated without discomfort for 
bright objects of small visual angle. For objects of 
large visual angle the brightness level of the surface 
must be kept low if discomfort is to be avoided. 
Further studies wherein the number of, and location 
of bright sources, can be varied.—G. W. Knox. 

2597. Roelofs, C. Otto, & Zeeman, W. P. C. In- 
fluence sequences of optical stimuli on the estima- 
tion of duration of a given interval of time. Acta 
Psychol., 1951, 8, 89-128.—‘‘Numerous features of 
the visible event may influence the estimation of 
duration. In addition to the objective duration of 
the interval to be judged, the intensity of the limiting 
stimuli is of importance. Further, the perception of 
change (variation in brightness, perception of move- 
ment) may lead to an apparent shortening, while the 
magnitude of the displacement or change will tend 
rather to favor an apparent lengthening.”—G. 
Rubin- Rabson. 
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2598. Rubin, “ae Silverstein, Howard, & 
Silverstein, Irwin. e significance of Snellen 
acuity in uncorrected myopia. Amer. J. Optom., 
1951, 28, 484-488.—Data were gathered on 1105 
eyes showing simple myopia as determined subjec- 
tively by the fogging technic. All had normal acuity 
when corrected. Errors varied from 0.25 to 3.50 D. 
There was much overlapping in naked acuity, 
especially where vision was reduced to approxi- 
mately 20-200. This is attributed in part to the 
few letters available for testing in this range. It is 
concluded that uncorrected acuity is not an accurate 
indicator of the degree of myopia. Other factors 
which influence acuity ratings are mentioned.— 
M. R. Stoll. 

2599. Shepherd, Joseph S. (Chicago Coll. Op- 
tometry, Chicago, Jl.) A study of the relationship 
between fixation disparity and target size. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1951, 28, 391-404.—The relation of fixation 
disparity to target size in 15 subjects was studied. 
Original settings of the target were made for each 
observer so that it was seen in the median line at 
1.5 m. The cursor was then adjusted until the 
threads appeared to cross on the horizontal line of 
the target. A preliminary test indicated that the 
arrangement functioned reliably. No association of 
fixation disparity with size of target was indicated. 
Over-convergence was more frequent with disparities 
ranging from 82 of over-convergence to 62 of under- 
convergence.— M. R. Stoll. 

2600. Shlaifer, Arthur. (Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Optometry, Philadelphia). Eyelessness in cave ani- 
mals. Amer. J. Optom., 1951, 28, 534-543.—Studies 
of the eyes and behavior of cave fishes are reviewed, 
and explanatory theories are discussed—M. R. 
Stoll, 

2601. Sloan, Louise L. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Measurement of visual acuity: 
a critical review. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 
1951, 45, 704-725.—From a review of the literature 
on the subject, the author draws conclusions con- 
cerning the specifications needed in designing an 
acuity test suitable for classification and screening. 
Unserif letters should be used and the contrast be- 
tween the dark test object and light ground should 
not be less than 84%. Measures of acuity for pur- 
poses of classification and screening should be made 
at 6 meters distance and the visual acuity of each 
eye should be determined with the occlusion of the 
other eye.—H. O. Ward. 

2602. Sloane, Albert E. Analysis of methods for 
measuring diplopia fields: introduction of device 
for such measurements. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1951, 46, 277-310.—From a review of the 
literature dealing with various field tests for diplopia, 
the author concludes that Lancaster’s red-green test 
and the red-glass used by Bielschowsky are the best 
subjective tests, while Duane’s cover test is the most 
adequate of the objective tests. A test originated by 
the author is also presented.—H. O. Ward. 

2603. Solandt, D. Y., & White, R. E. The effect 
of spectral composition of illumination on visual per- 
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formance. Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 1951, 46, 467-469. 
—Reference is made to previous studies on the effect 
of various monochromatic stimulation (equated 
photometrically) on visual acuity. Experimental 
results of the authors is then given concerning the 
visual acuity when perceptually white light is used 
but composed of various combinations of “mono- 
chromatic” complimentary pairs. No significant 
effect on acuity was found by the use of the different 
pairs of complementary wave length equated in pro- 
portion to give the perception of white.—G. W. 
Knox. 

2604. Tessier, Maurice, & Blottiau, Félicien. 
Variations des caractéristiques photométriques de 
l’oeil aux luminances photopiques. (Variations of 
the photometric characteristics of the eye at photopic 
luminances.) Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1951, 30, 
309-—322.—In the right half of a 15° circular test 
field, a fixed mixture of two nearly monochromatic 
lights was adjusted in luminance to match the 
left half of the field in which a 3500° K light was 
maintained at a fixed luminance. At the same time, 
one of the two (right half) colors was introduced in- 
dependently into a 1° circular field located at the 
center of the 15° field and also adjusted to the same 
luminance. Data are presented to show that the 
visibility of the small central light could not be 
accounted for in terms of an invariant photopic visi- 
bility function. It was concluded that the visibility 
function is not invariant at all photopic levels as is 
customarily assumed for levels of retinal illumination 
above 100 trolands.—R. W. Burnham. 

2605. Walls, Gordon L. A theory of ocular 
dominance. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1951, 
45, 387-412.—-In maintaining that “sighting dom- 
inance” is motor in its general character, the author 
predicates the hypothesis that “‘motor ocular dom- 
inance” consists in the use of innervating patterns 
transmitted to the rotary muscles of one eye only 
for the determination of visually perceived “ego- 
centric” direction of objects.—H. O. Ward. 

2606. Wilner, Burton L, Weymoutn, F. W., & 
Hirsch, M. J. Distance discrimination. Vil. 
Influence of rod brightness and background illum- 
ination in Howard-Dolman test. .M.A. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1951, 45, 523-530.—512 binocular 
distance discriminations were made by 8 subjects 
using the Howard-Dolman apparatus. Background 
illumination may influence the location of subjec- 
tive equality, when the rods are identical in bright- 
ness regardless of the brightness or reflectivity of the 
rods. Effects were observed in the position of sub- 
jective equality with changes in either the back- 
ground illumination or rod brightness, when the 
pairs of rods differed in intensity. Reflectivity of 
the rods is not a factor in determining subjective 
equality when the reflectivities are equal.—H. O. 
Ward. 

2607. Winkelman, J. E. Peripheral fusion. 
A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1951, 45, 425-430.— 
A method of measuring peripheral fusion is pre- 
sented. The central objects are seen haploscopically 
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and one object is presented with time exposure to 
both eyes, whereby disparate areas are stimulated 
on the two retinas. The criterion for peripheral 
fusion was the effects observed in the breaking up of 
central fusion. These effects were observed to be a 
function of the size, brightness, time of exposure, and 
distance of the peripheral object from the fovea.— 
H. O. Ward. 


2608. Zachert, Virginia. (Lackland Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Texas.) A factor analysis of 
vision tests. Amer. J. Optom., 1951, 28, 405-416.— 
Scores on the ortho-rater tests of 2000 subjects se- 
lected at random were studied to determine the de- 
gree to which a smaller number of factors might be 

und to influence performance. It was necessary to 
treat right hyperphoria and left hyperphoria sep- 
arately, and also esophoria and exophoria, resulting 
in a total of 16 items. Factors indicated were 
acuity, esophoria, right hyperphoria, left hyper- 
phoria, and exophoria. Color and depth were iso- 
lated as specific factors—M. R. Stoll. 


(See also abstracts 2537, 2712, 2973, 3083) 


AUDITION 


2609. A. (Cambridge U., England.) 
A case of absolute pitch. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1951, 3, 92-93.—The ability of a young male re- 
search student i in zoology, a pianist and singer with 
a good musical background, to discriminate absolute 
pitch is described. ‘‘Notes between 60 and 1,200 
c.p.s. were immediately named with a mean error of 
less than half a semitone. The frequencies being 
given with a mean error of 2.5 per cent. Frequency 
differences of less than this magnitude could be 
recognized, but not estimated.”"—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


2610. Denes, P., & Cartier, F. A. (U. Coll., 
London.) Difference limina for quality of pure 
tones: an exploratory study. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1951, 3, 89-91.—Preliminary observations are re- 
ported on one subject who listened monaurally at a 
loudness of 40 phons to pure tones of different pitches 
and found them to be characterized by differences in 
quality similar to those which are distinguished 
between orchestral instruments. It was possible to 
determine the frequency differential thresholds for 
the quality of pure tones—the minimum frequency 
changes which were accompanied by changes in 
quality —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


2611. Aschkenasy-Lelu, Paule. Le retentisse- 
ment de la nutrition sur les phénoménes psychiques. 
(The influence of nutritional factors on psychological 
phenomena). Encephale, 1951, 40, 341-379.—The 
presence or absence of specific nutritional factors 
has been shown to influence the behavior of human 
beings and animals. Temperament and emotional 
reactivity appear to be more susceptible to such in- 
fluence than intellectual functions which appear to 
suffer only under conditions of more extreme depri- 
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vation. The experimental evidence is critically re- 
viewed. 84-item bibliography.—M. L. Simmel. 

2612. Duncan, Marie Castaldi. ( Northwestern 
U., Evanston, Ill.) Recording descriptive data and 
observer reliability. J. genet. Psychol., 1951, 78, 
159-164.—Mating behavior of the Mexican sword- 
tail, Xiphophorous helleri was classified into 5 male 
and 4 female patterns. Observations of matings in- 
dicated that the relative frequency of the patterns 
depended upon both of the fish observed. Observa- 
tions by 3 observers of frequency of occurrence of 
7 mating patterns gave 14 correlations, 13 ranging 
from .97—1.00 with one r of .66.—Z. Luria. 


2613. Kline, Milton V. (1315 Carroll St., Brook- 
lyn 15, N. Y.) Hypnosis and age progression: 
acase report. J. genet. Psychol., 1951, 78, 195-206. 
—A 22 year old married woman was given the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale Form I in the 
waking state, at an 8 year old hypnotic age regres- 
sion, at a 65 year old hypnotic age “progression” 
and finally a chronological age administration under 
hypnosis. While the subject showed. losses durin 
the regressed condition, the IQ (assuming CA of 10 0) 
stayed constant. Tests reported to decline with age 
were found to decline during hypnotic age progres- 
sion. ‘‘Age progression” as a new concept in hyp- 
nosis research is suggested.—Z. Luria. 


2614. Kline, Milton V. A measure of mental 
masculinity and femininity in relation to hypnotic age 
progression. J. genet. Psychol., 1951, 78, 207-216.— 
The Masculinity-Femininity test of Terman and 
Miles was administered to a 22 year old female S in 
waking state, under hypnosis at a 65 year age pro- 
gression and in waking state with instructions to theS 
to act “‘as if she were 65 years old.”” In her normal 
waking state the S was slightly more masculine than 
norms for her group, but during hypnotic age pro- 
gression she rated only 34 points from the female 
norm for the 65 year old group. Simulation test 
results showed no significant variation from the 
waking state administration. Age progression ef- 
fects are said to occur most significantly on tests of 
word association, information, emotional and ethical 
attitudes and opinions.—Z. Luria. 


2615. Miller, Neal E. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Behavioral effects of food via stomach fistula 
compared with those of food via mouth. Science, 
1951, 114, 484—485.—Abstract. 


2616. Rabinovitch, M. S., & Rosvold, H. Enger. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Can.) A closed-field intelli- 
gence test for rats. Canad. J. Psychol., 1951, 5, 
122-128.—A description, photograph, training and 
testing procedure for the closed-field test are pre- 
sented. In the standardization study the test was 
found to discriminate between groups of animals 
with cortical damage, normals, and rats raised in a 
“free environment.’’—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2617. Wagner, Frederik F. Hypnotic induction 
by means of folding hands. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 
1951, 26, 91-94.—In the hand-levitation method of 
hypnotic induction, it is difficult to get the hand right 
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up to the face. It is recommended that hand clasp- 
ing be substituted for fingers to forehead in the last 
phase of the hypnotic induction. Anxiety aroused 
during the hypnotic session is usually eliminated the 
moment the hands are folded.—D. Prager. 


(See also abstract 2649) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


2618. Hiberlin, Paul. (Univ. Basel, Switzerland.) 
Zur Lehre vom Traum. (A contribution to the 
theory of dream.) Schweis. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1951, 67, 19-46.—The thesis that the dream is a 
symbolic fulfillment of repressed—or unconscious— 
wishes is demonstrated in every respect as error or 
at least as a misleading simplification. The diag- 
nostic significance of dream comprehension is to a 
certain measure negatively clarified by this insight. 
On the contrary, the dream, when understood, 
shows motorially hindered feeling-impulses, with 
their goals, expectations, fears, eventually their 
inner problems; this is the positive which dream com- 
prehension can perform. Such positive dream com- 
prehension can make a contribution to the under- 
standing of the personality, in a certain situation, 
and is suited to supplement other kinds of investiga- 
tions and to suggest new ones.— F. C. Sumner. 

2619. Minkowski, E. Que veut dire “ancestral’’ 
a propos de l’angoisse? (What does “ancestral” 
mean in respect to fear?) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1951, 67, 66-74.—It is a question of just 
how to explain primitive fear (a fear without an 
object, a fear in absence of individual experience) 
without falling back on ancestral inheritance or the 
doctrine of the transmission of acquired characters. 
From the phenomenological or better, anthropo- 
logical viewpoint, the unknown, the obscure, the 
mysterious powers have primitively nothing making 
for fear. Fear, anxiety, is only born when we are 
led for one reason or another to locate these vital 
phenomena upon the plane of daily experiences suc- 
ceeding one another in time.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 2543, 2547) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


2620. Fosmire, Frederick R. (U. Texas, Austin.), 
& Brown, W.Lynn. A preliminary study of the effect 
of electro-convulsive shock on spatial iearning. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1951, 79, 69-75.—Thirty-six female 
rats aged 120-150 days were trained on alternate 
days to run to food in a maze involving 2 choice 
points. The position of the goal box was shifted on 
alternate days. During training, moreover, the 
runways were shifted 90 degrees each day. The 20 
rats who were able to meet the criterion of 4 consecu- 
tive perfect runs by the 14th day with the 2 maze 
positions 4 feet apart were then divided into 2 
matched groups. Between trials 15-40 inclusive the 
experimental group was given one convulsive shock 
daily upon removal from the food boxes. The 
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experimental animals made more errors in the maze 
than did the control animals during trials 16-40 in- 
clusive. The authors conclude experimental work is 
needed to determine whether the failure to learn this 
spatial problem is a function of the continued con- 
vulsive shock or the change in maze position.— 
Z. Luria. 

2621. Harlow, Harry F. Effect of bilateral de- 
struction of frontal and posterior association areas 
on learning by monkeys. Science, 1951, 114, 481.— 
Abstract. 

2622. Kelman, Norman. The application of psy- 
choanalytic principles to teaching and learning. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1951, 11, 85.—Abstract. 

2623. Reed, J. David. (Rutgers U., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) e spread of effect within a com- 
pound bg tage: J. genet. Psychol., 1951, 78, 165- 
173.—96 S's were read a list of 50 names to each of 
which the S’s were instructed to respond with a 
guessed value and suit of a playing card. In pre- 
determined order S’s were told whether value and/or 
suit were right or wrong. The list was read 3 times. 
Reinforcements consisted of reports of (1) right 
value, right suit; (2) right value, wrong suit; and 
(3) wrong value, right suit. An attempt to test for 
spread of effect was made. Analysis of the fre- 
quency of repetition of responses called ‘‘wrong” 
by the E when paired with “right” components as 
compared with “‘wrong-wrong” pairings indicated 
no significant difference. Author concludes ‘“‘no 
evidence was discovered for spread of effect.”— 
Z. Luria. 


(See also abstracts 2616, 2676, 2708) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


2624. Lovett Doust, J. W. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, Eng.) Studies in the physiology of aware- 
ness: the incidence and content of dream patterns 
and their relationship to anoxia. J. ment. Sci., 
1951, 97, 801-811.—Dreaming habits of 260 con- 
trols and 293 assorted patients showed statistically 
significant differences in incidence of nightmares and 
frightening dreams, recognition of colors in dreams, 
hypnagogic sensations of depersonalization, and oc- 
casional inability to distinguish dream life from 
reality situations. Content analysis of recorded 
dream material in 68 patients and 67 controls 
showed no differences in wish-fulfillment, but fan- 
tasies of violence, wounding, and dying played a 
reater role in the dream life of the disturbed group. 

o differences in the two groups were shown on 
Stekel's six symbol groups.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 2491, 2638, 2844) 


INTELLIGENCE 


2625. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Culture and the 1.Q. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher 
Educ., 1949, No. 69, 42-53.—A discussion of the 
cultural background of Americans, particularly as it 
is seen in socio-economic status. It is pointed out 
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that when the upper middle class is compared with 
the lower class it becomes evident that there are 
systematic differences in the experience of children 
of these groups that might be expected to result in 
different levels of performance on the ordinary in- 
telligence tests. These are cultural differences and 
they fall into 4 areas: (1) cultural differences in 
home and family life, (2) cultural differences in 
neighborhood and community life, (3) cultural differ- 
ences in school experience, and cultural differences 
in motivation for test performance.—J. E. Horrocks. 


(See also abstracts 2502, 2616) 


PERSONALITY 


2626. Apple, Dorrian. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Implications of a direct learning view of per- 
sonality. Social Forces, 1951, 30, 49-52.—Certain 
assumptions “about personality and culture are to 
be found associated with or are implicit in the idea 
that personality results from learning the culture”’ 
(e.g., “‘personality is the subjective side of culture,” 
“the reason for behavior is material and objectively 
denied reward,” ‘‘culture is model behavior,” etc.) 
“These assumptions, and the learning theory most 
commonly used” (“a simplified version of Hull’s 
experimental learning theory”) “are in general 
mechanistic and reductionist. This paper is a blow 
at pack-rat eclecticism. If sociologists are going to 
analyze personality as learning the culture, they will 
either have to accept the related assumptions or 
eliminate them on valid grounds.”—B. R. Fisher. 


2627. Kretschmer, Ernst. (U. Tiibingen, Ger- 
many.) Kérperbau und Charakter. (Physique and 
character.) (20th ed.) Berlin: Springer, 1951. xi, 
349 p. DM 24.00.—The 20th “essentially improved 
and expanded” edition of Kretschmer’s classic (see 
10: 5062) records the completion of numerous recent 
studies. Current researches are reported in this 
edition. The chapter on the experimental study of 
types and the related one on ‘“‘constitution and psy- 
chological functions’ have been revised and ex- 
panded. The work of Sheldon is briefly considered. 
—H. H. Strupp. 


2628. Revers, W. J. Grundlegung einer dyna- 
mischen Persénlichkeitspsychologie. (Foundation 
of a dynamic psychology of personality.) Acta 
Psychol., 1951, 8, 129-146.—A critical historical re- 
view traces the early century crisis in psychology, 
the emphasis on the psychophysical and the psycho- 
physiological, the influence of psychoanalysis, char- 
acterology and the psychology of expression and 
movement. Under the headings ‘what is dynamic 
psychology” and ‘‘what is personality,” the author 
postulates a theory of the latter based on the tension 
stemming from excitement which in turn develops 
through the disturbance due to alteration in inner 
feeling and environment. From this follows interest, 
perception and personal meaning. Stress is laid on 
the neglected and tortured subject of conscience as 
a dynamic force in the development of ever higher 
functioning personality levels.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 
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AESTHETICS 


2629. Blum, E. Faust und die “Sorge”. (Faust 
and “anxiety.”) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol Psychiat., 
1951, 67, 5-14.—Goethe’s existential analysis of 
anxiety in his “ Faust’ is seen interpreted by Bur- 
dach, Heidegger and Binswanger. Anxiety for 
Goethe is the essence of existence. Death is the com- 
plete absence of anxiety. Salvation alive from the 
torment of anxiety is in being anxious not for one’s 
own self (Sorge) but in being anxious for others 
( Fiirsorge).— F. C. Sumner. 

2630. Gump, Richard. Good taste costs no more. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1951. 185 p.— 
Written by a long-time buyer for and owner of a 
store which caters to the carriage trade in the arts 
Gump reveals many of the inner workings of the 
profession. He is convinced that taste is determined 
pretty largely by ‘‘manufacturers, promotion ex- 
perts, factory salesmen, and buyers for the stores— 
all, more or less, irresponsibly experimenting with 
the market.” Gump describes and illustrates his 
personal taste which runs to simple forms with little 
embellishment. Much free advice ie -given the 
potential buyer.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

2631. Nienstedt, Carl W., Jr. (Bucknell U., 
Lewisburg, Pa.), & Ross, Sherman. Preferences for 
rectangular proportions in college students and the 
aged. J. genet. Psychol., 1951, 78, 153-158.—Two 
groups, one consisting of 100 college students, the 
other of 50 S’s aged 61-91 were given choice tests 
using rectangles of varying size, maintaining width- 
length ratios. The aged seem to prefer rectangles 
with greater width-length ratios.—Z. Luria. 

2632. Schmidt, Pierre. Quelques aspects des 
états crépusculaires épileptiques dans la vie et 
l’oeuvre de Dostoievski. (Some aspects of epilpetic 
twilight states in the life and works of Dostoevsky.) 
Encéphale, 1951, 40, 312—340.—The knowledge of his 
own epileptic illness pervaded Dostoevsky’s whole 
life, including his personal and literary writing. 
The author first analyzes the underlying psychotic 
structure as it manifests itself in the artistic inspira- 
tion of Dostoevsky. The second part consists of a 
study of hallucinations and pseudo-hallucinations of 
Dostoevsky’s literary characters. Analogies be- 
tween these and the classical clinical descriptions are 
pointed out. 56-item bibliography.—M. L. Simmel. 


(See also abstracts 2970, 3087) 
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CuitpHoop & ADOLESCENCE 


2633. Albright, Robert W. (U. Colorado, Boulder.), 
& Albright, Joy Buck. Chain associations of pre- 
school children to picture stimuli. J. genet. Psychol., 
1951, 79, 77-93.—A group of 61 children in a uni- 
versity kindergarten and nursery school were given 
preparatory “play” involving word association after 
which individual free association tests were ad- 
ministered by the teacher. The children were in- 
structed to “. .. say all the things the picture 
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makes you think of."" Total number of response 
words for the older group was 1,406; for the younger 
group the total was 1,562. An average of 50 response 
words to 10 pictures was given by each child. The 
nursery school group gave an average of almost 4 
response words more than the older group. Greater 
variability of response was noted in the younger 
group.—Z. Luria 


2634. Blair, Arthur Witt (North Texas State 
Coll., Denton.), & Burton, William H. Growth and 
development of the preadolescent. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. viii, 221 p. $2.25. 
—The authors give a description of children as they 
live and grow during the period of later childhood. 
Chapters are devoted to physical growth and intel- 
lectual development and the relation of each to 
behavior. Another chapter discusses the impact of 
strong cultural impositions upon the preadolescent 
and the reinforcement of the general imposition by 
social class structure. Three final chapters are 
devoted to the general characteristics of the period 
of preadolescence; to some suggestions for parents 
and teachers in guidance; and to some unexplored 
problems of this period.—S. M. Amatora. 


2635. Brickman, W. W. (New York U.) Adoles- 
cent psychology and sociology. Sch. & Soc., 1949, 
70, 438-440.—A critical review of 9 recent publica- 
tions in these fields.— R. W. Waldrop. 


2636. Carson, Ruth. So you want to adopt a 
baby. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1951. 
32 p. 20¢.—In this pamphlet practical comments 
and suggestions are given on how to find adoption 
agencies, what is expected of adoptive parents, the 
procedures of adoption, and the special needs of the 
adopted child.—C. R. Adams. 


2637. Conn, Jacob H. Children’s awareness of 
sex differences. II. Play attitudes and game 
preferences. J. Child Psychiat., 1951, 2, 82-99.— 
Children between 4 and 6 years of age were asked to 
describe their frequent games and amusements and 
to express their opinions concerning whether these 
games were for boys or girls. At an early age there 
was evidence that certain games were thought of as 
for boys only and vice versa. Verbatim comments 
of children concerning opinions about games are 
presented.—C. M. Louttit. 


2638. De Coster, S., & Vandevelde, R. La fonc- 
tion de schématisation, remarques sur son évolution 
chez l’enfant et l’adolescent. (The function of 
schematization: remarks on its evolution in the child 
and the adolescent.) Rev. belg. Psychol. Pédag., 
1950, 12, 145-149; 1951, 13, 17-32.—Regarding con- 
temporary concepts of schematization, the author 
has made an experimental study of 595 children from 
6 to 18 years of age. In the evolution of schematiza- 
tion, three periods have been found: from 6 to 10 
years, the scheme prepares itself; from 10 to 15, it 
tries to free itself; from 15 to 18, it seems in certain 
cases to dominate. The reaction is of the first 
stage, then conceptual, then mixed and complex. 
The visual stimulus promotes the scheme more 
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aay than verbal and arithmetical stimuli.—R. 
tret. 

2639. De Craecker, R. L’étude scientifique des 
enfants doués. (Scientific study of gifted children.) 
Rev. belg. Psychol. Pédag., 1950, 12, 127-136.—Sum- 
mary of research on geniuses. It seems that the 
IQ ought not to be the only consideration, but the 
entire personality, just as in the social aspect of the 
problem of success in life-—R. Piret. 


2640. Delvaux, A. Observations sur l’agressivité 
de nos enfants en internat. (Observations on the 
aggressiveness of children in boarding school.) 
Rev. belg. Psychol. Pédag., 1950, 12, 155-168.—A 
series of observations on the aggressiveness of chil- 
dren in boarding school. Aggressiveness can be due 
to protestation against a new way of living, often im- 
posed, to an inferiority complex resulting from physi- 
cal weakness, absence of affection, etc. Educators 
should be instructed how to solve the problems 
caused by aggressiveness.—R. Piret. 


2641. Donnay, S. Psychologie des enfants de 
quartiers populaires. (Psychology of children from 
populous quarters.) Nouv. Rev. Pédag., 1951, 6, 
403-406.—The chief characteristics of children of 
populous parts of cities are precocity, vitality, lack 
of education, need of affection, thirst for justice, and 
practical intelligence.—R. Piret. 


2642. English, O. Spurgeon, & Finch, Stuart 
M. (Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa.) Emotional 
problems of growing up. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1951, 48 p.—This monograph is divided 
into six sections. The first defines emotional 
problems; the second discusses those of infancy and 
early childhood; the third discusses those problems 
associated with puberty; the fourth deals with ado- 
lescent challenges; and the fifth and sixth deal with 
the Indications of Poor Adjustment and Ways to 
Help, respectively. There is appended a list of books 
for further reading.—C. Schmehl. 


~ 2643. Goldman-Eisler, Frieda. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, Eng.) The problem of “orality” and of its 
origin in early childhood. /. ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 
765-782.—19 traits on 100 S’s were assessed as re- 
lated to a syndrome of oral pessimism as described 
by psychoanalytic writers. Factor analysis showed 
two factors, the first of which was significantly re- 
lated to early weaning but poorly saturated with 
impulsion, aggression, and autonomy, which analysts 
think important traits of oral character. The other 
factor highly saturated with these traits was not re- 
lated to early weaning, and it is suggested that early 
weaning and its combination with impulsiveness- 
aggression may promote the development of oral 
pessimism.— W. L. Wilkins. 


2644. Grewel, F. The psychological of the 
neglected child. Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., II, 
Amsterdam, 1949, 434-439.—The author points out 
initially that neglect is a very uncertain and variable 
conception in different groups; in some group one 
may be regarded as neglected, whereas in another 
group one comes up to the standards. Special 
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emphasis is laid upon educational neglect and the 
means to remedy it.—V. M. Staudt. 

2645. Hackett, Clarence G. An opinion polling 
technique in a study of parent-child relationships. 
Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1951, No. 75. 101 
p.—A description of a technique for obtaining mass 
data concerned with parent-child relationships in 
terms of the tensions which tend to arise between 
adolescents and their parents over issues about 
which they are mutually concerned. Measurements 
were made on three aspects of tension: felt conflict, 
actual conflict, and empathy. The questionnaire 
used was worded both to get opinions and to state 
actual behavior. Data are analyzed for a stratified 
sample of 2,610 adolescents, and 2 groups of about 
200 students and their parents.—J. £. Horrocks. 

2646. Horrocks, John E. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus), & Buker, Mae E. A study of the friendship 
fluctuations of preadolescents. J. genet. Psychol., 
1951, 78, 131-144.—An elementary school popula- 
tion of 366 children 5-10 years of age were asked to 
list the three best friends in their class. Four such 
judgments were taken at varying time intervais. 
Greater stability in friendship was found with in- 
creasing CA from year 5-18. No relationship was 
found between a subject’s friendship fluctuations 
and his acceptance by his group.—Z. Luria. 

2647. Kahn, Marvin W. The effect of severe de- 
feat at various age levels on the essive be- 
havior of mice. J. genet. Psychol., 1951, 79, 117-130. 
—The hypothesis that early trauma has greater effect 
on future behavior than does trauma later in life 
was tested in mice. Three groups of mice, aged 21 
days, 35 days and at sexual maturity, were subjected 
to attacks by trained fighter mice in which the 
fighters severely defeated the experimental animals. 
30 days after these defeats a test for aggressiveness 
was given to all the “defeated” animals. The ex- 
perimental mice in the 21 and 35 day old groups were 
significantly more different from their control litter 
mates than were the sexually mature mice; the 
difference was in the direction hypothesized. The 
mice in the 21 day group responded to attack char- 
acteristically by running away and squealing; the 
35 day old animals were excitable, jumpy and seemed 
disoriented; the adults made fighting attempts.— 
Z. Luria. 

2648. Latham, A. J. (U. Louisville, Ky.) The 
relationship between pubertal status and leadership 
in junior high school boys. J. genet. Psychol., 1951, 
78, 185-194.—837 white male students in public 
junior high schools were classified by the Crampton 
Criteria according to levei of sexual maturity. All 
students were rated by their teachers as to their 
leadership and these ratings were further subdivided 
into 3 categories: elective, appointive, and athletic 
leaders. Consistent, significant differences appear 
for ages 13 and 14 in proportion of athletic leaders 
found among mature as compared with immature 
boys. Athletic leaders are sexually more mature 
than their contemporaries who lead in non-athletic 
activities. None of the other categories of leaders 
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shows clear discrimination of the mature from the 
immature boys.—Z. Luria. 


2649. Lawton, Shailer Upton, & Archer, Jules. 
Sexual conduct of the teen-ager. New York: 
Spectrolux Corp., 1951. ix, 180 p. $2.00.—Some of 
the current patterns and motivations of teen-age 
sexual conduct are examined including delinquency, 
deviations, and sex crimes. Facts that “every 
parent should know” and “what teen-agers should 
know about sex”’ are given as well as suggestions for 
“‘a new sexual code for teen-agers." —C. R. Adams. 


2650. Lightfoot, Georgia Frances. Personality 
characteristics of bright and dull children. Teach. 
Coll. Contr. Educ., 1951, No. 969, 136 p.—Subjects 
consisted of 104 New York City children, 48 of whom 
were classified as relatively bright, and 56 classified 
as relatively dull. Ages ranged from 10 years 
through 13 years. Twenty personality variables 
selected from Murray's Explorations in Personality 
were utilized ‘‘as the framework of this investiga- 
tion.’ Measuring instruments used consisted of the 
Minnesota Home Status Index, a home and neigh- 
borhood questionnaire, Maller Personality Sketches, 
a rating scale, motion pictures used as a projective 
technique, and a composite technique. Judges were 
utilized. Significant differences between a group of 
bright and a group of dull children on various per- 
sonality traits are reported.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2651. Mead, Margaret. (American Museum of 
Natural History, New York.) The impact of culture 
on personality development in the U. S. today. 
Understanding the Child, 1951, 20(1), 17-18.—Miss 
Mead points out that our children are living in the 
most rapidly changing culture in the world. Each 
generation is different from the preceding ones, and 
there is great change even within one generation. 
All this requires the educator and parent to equip 
the child to meet the exacting tasks that will be 
demanded of him.— Y. Gredler. 


2652. Papavassiliou, J.T. Les dessins d’enfants 
considerés a la lumiére de la psychologie comparée. 
(A comparative psychological study of children’s 
drawings.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1951, 18, 65-87.— 
The drawings of 406 Greek children are evaluated 
for content against the norms of Serbian and Swiss 
children. Drawings of the human figure accord with 
the other two groups; content of free-choice drawings 
and of something from the native country differs in 
amount of detail, age of comparable quality, self- 
expression in concrete and abstract subjects, in extra- 
tensivity and rate of progress. The drawings of 
Greek children reveal national pride. English sum- 
mary.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


2653. Remmers, H. H., & Hackett, C.G. What 
are your problems? Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1951. 48p. 40¢.—A discussion of personal 
problems written for young people for the purpose of 
helping them “identify their problems and take 
steps to solve them. The booklet is based on a 
Purdue Opinion Panel survey of 15,000 youth.” 
Included are problems of school, religion, marriage, 
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self-understanding, parental and peer relations, 
adjustment, and health.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2654. Sears, Pauline Snedden. (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Doll play aggression in normal 
young children: influence of sex, age, sibling status, 
father’s absence. Psychol. Monog., 1951, 65(6), 
iv, 42.—Aggression in doll play was studied in 150 
preschool children. Boys showed more aggression 
than girls. Girls, when showing aggression, pro- 
duced psychological rather than physical harm. 
Sibling status had a definite effect on the aggres- 
sions. Father’s absence from home affected the 
behavor of boys but not girls. 34 references.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2655. Shuttleworth, Frank K. The adolescent 
period: a pictorial atlas. Monogr. Soc. Res. child 
Develop., 1949, 14(2), 69 p. (Ser. No. 50, Publ. 1951.) 
—The monograph consists exclusively of half-tone 
reproductions of photographs of nude children, 
mostly serial photographs of the same children taken 
at different ages. The arrangement of the 400 origi- 
nal photographs in 52 figures emphasizes develop- 
mental changes within the same individuals and 
contrasts between different individuals. Classified 
sections containing groups of photographs include: 
(1) physical growth and sexual maturation of girls, 
(2) stages of sexual maturation among girls, (3) 
sexual maturation of boys, (4) individual differences 
in the sexual maturity of boys, (5) stages of sexual 
maturation among boys, (6) types of obesity, (7) 
variations in body builds at age 15, (8) Sheldon’s 
somatotypes, (9) effects of partial starvation on 
somatotypes, and (10) androgny.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2656. Spock, Benjamin J. What we know about 
the development of healthy personalities in children. 
Understanding the Child, 1951, 20(1), 2-9.—The 
author points out the importance of parental atti- 
tudes on emotional development in early childhood. 
This knowledge is not given adequate promotion in 
mental hygiene for the very young because: (1) those 
who know about children’s needs don’t speak up 
enough, (2) we fail to carry out controlled studies 
and investigations and convincing demonstrations 
to prove to others that our solutions are worthwhile, 
even economical.— Y. Gredler. 


2657. Springer, Doris V. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu.) 
Development of concepts related to the clock as 
shown in young children’s drawings. /. genet. 
Psychol., 1951, 79, 47-54.—Children were given 
individual interviews during which they were asked 
to draw aclock. Analysis of the data of the 89 sub- 
jects according to shape of the clock drawn, number 
of hands on the clock, digits on the clocks, reversals 
of digits, direction in which the digits were written 
and time shown on the clocks is presented with some 
statistical treatment. Accuracy of representation of 
the clock increases with age. The older children 
write the clock’s digits in a clockwise direction 
while the younger subjects predominantly write 
them counterclockwise. Stages of development are 
outlined.—Z. Luria. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2658. Stokvis, Berthold. A medico-psychological 
account, followed by a demonstration of a case of 
supernormal aptitude. Proc. int. orthoped. Congr. II, 
Amsterdam, 1949, 79-91.—A summary is presented 
of the results of an experimental-psychological ex- 
amination which extended over the years 1941 to 
1943, of two brothers, William and Leo, both of 
whom possessed exceptional mathematical powers.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

2659. Torelle, Ellen. Your child’s growth, health, 
and happiness. N. Y., Knopf, 1951. vii, 231 p. 
$3.00.—This book, subtitled ‘‘A biological primer for 
parents,” attempts to relate the child’s development 
to his physiological capacities in a way to be mean- 
ingful to parents by giving them insight into how 
nature is working within their children. Findings of 
biological and sociological science which bear on child 
behavior are presented in non-technical language to 
help all adults in the child’s life to provide a healthy 
environment for his growth. The book concludes 
with ‘‘A Guide to Your Child’s Needs and Behavior 
Patterns from Birth through Adolescence’’ con- 
densed into twenty pages.—M. F. Fiedler. 

2660. Tyler, Leona E. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
The relationship of interests to abilities and reputa- 
tion among first-grade children. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1951, 11, 255—264.—Data were obtained on 
interests, primary mental abilities, and reputation 
among classmates for 61 first-grade girls and 55 
first-grade boys. Interests were evaluated by means 
of a preference-type inventory made up of items 
furnished by children in a free interview situation in 
a preliminary pilot study. Four interest dimensions 
were used: (1) active outdoor play, (2) indoor play 
with toys, (3) paper-pencil-crayon activity, (4) 
helping adults with work. Mental abilities were 
evaluated by means of the SRA Primary Mental 
Abilities Tests, and reputation was evaluated by 
means of a “Guess Who” test. Inter-correlations 
are cited.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2661. Wolffheim, Nelly. Freud zur Kinderpsy- 
chologie. (Freud on child psychology.) In Federn, 
P, & Meng, H., Praxis der Kinder- und Jugend- 
psychologie, (see 26: 2788), 100-151.—A complete 
compilation of those passages from Freud's writings 
that deal with infancy, childhood, or adolescence. 
A brief introduction reviews the importance of 
Freud's discoveries for education. The extracts are 
organized under ten topical headings, and their 
exact sources noted in an appendix.—E£. W. Eng. 

2662. Zeligs, Rose. (Avondale (O.) Publ. Sch., 
Cincinnati.) Nationalities children would choose 
if they could not be Americans. J. genet. Psychol., 
1951, 79, 55-68.—A group of 80 twelve-year old 
children in a suburban public school in Cincinnati 
were asked to write compositions on their first, 
second and third nationality choice if they could not 
be Americans. The essays were written in 1944 
after the children had made a very intensive study 
of Russia. The English nationality ranked first in 
choice because of common language, customs, gov- 
ernment and culture. The Russian nationality 
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ranked second because many of the children’s par- 
ents came from Russia and because they were good 
allies, kind friends and equalitarian. South- 
American, Canadian, and Chinese ranked as the 
next closest choices. Reasons given by the children 
for their choices are quoted. The author suggests 
that the written composition is a good outlet for 
the expression of feelings, ideas and attitudes.— 
Z. Luria. 

2663. Zulliger, Hans. Schund-Phantasie und 
Angst-Bewiiltigung. (Cheap fiction phantasy and 
defense against anxiety.) In Federn, P. & Meng, 
H., Praxis der Kinder- und Jugendpsychologie, (see 
26: 2788), 157-169.—The original detective story of 
a 14-year old boy is analyzed as the outcome of pro- 
cesses concerned with the mastery of O6cedipal 
anxiety and feelings of guilt. Current family 
problems, a recent dream and an actual local robbery 
are shown as sources of the written phantasy. The 
question of the effects of sensational fiction on the 
emotional life of children is raised, and some serious 
reservations concerning possible negative effects 
discussed.—E. W. Eng. 


(See also abstracts 2542, 2543, 2544, 2546, 2710, 
2879, 2963, 2997) 


Maturity & OLp AGE 


2664. Banham, Katharine M. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) Senescence and the emotions: a genetic 
study. J. genet. Psychol., 1951, 78, 175-183.— 
Emotional characteristics of old people are described 
and results of intelligence scales such as the Wechsler- 
Bellevue administered to aged subjects are discussed. 
“Accepting the hypothesis that repetitiveness in 
behavior and lack of affective adaptability ... are 
normal attributes of aging, it follows that young 
people who exhibit these traits are showing signs of 
senility... .’’ This type of senile rigidity is said to 
occur in the feebleminded, the aged, and the neu- 
rotic. Shock and lobotomy may yield improved 
adjustment because “‘certain nerve connections are 
cut between the cerebrum and. thalamus which 
controls bodily response in emotion, [and] the 
stereotyped emotional patterns are broken up and 
the individual is freer to act in a more general way.” 
—Z. Luria. 

2665. Bay, Emmet B. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Care of 
the aged: a growing problem. Med. Clin. N. 
Amer., 1951, 35, 289-293.—The following suggested 
solutions for the increased old age problem are dis- 
cussed: (1) Increased institutional facilities: (2) 
experimentation in medical treatment; (3) decreased 
supportive care in selected cases; (4) increased nurs- 
ing facilities; (5) increased insurance coverage.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

2666. Landau, Richard L. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
The concept of the male climacteric. Med. Clin. N. 
Amer., 1951, 35, 279-288.—Men in the 5th and 6th 
decade of life complaining of disturbed libido, im- 
potence, nervousness, depressed feelings, flushes, 
fatigue, and various minor aches and pains in ab- 
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sence of demonstrable organic change are frequently 
diagnosed as evidencing the male climacteric. This 
syndrome has a resemblance to that occurring in 
postpubertal castrates. This and other evidence 
would suggest that the male climacteric is due to 
testicular androgen deficiency yet the lack of a reli- 
able method of measuring androgen deficiency and 
the fact that results of testosterone therapy on 
these patients are not as uniformly favorable as in 
the castrates leave open the possibility that most of 
men in whom the diagnosis of male climacteric has 
been made actually have psychiatric illness.— F. C. 
Sumner. 


2667. Mayo, Selz C. (WN. Carolina St. Coll., 
West Raleigh.) Social participation among the older 
population in rural areas of Wake County, North 
Carolina. Social Forces, 1951, 30, 53-59.—The 
intensity of participation in organized community 
activities (measured by Chapin Social Participation 
Scale) for 144 persons 60 years and over was ana- 
lyzed by race, sex, and by type of participation (kind 
of organization, leadership position held; within and 
without the community). Findings for this rural 
group are reported. For all age groups, 55-59 years 
is the peak for social participation, with a sharp 
drop for those over 60. Reduced social participa- 
ro may be viewed as a criterion of old age.—B. R. 

isher. 


2668. Welford, A. T. et al. (Cambridge U., Eng.) 
Skill and age; an experimental approach. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1951. ix, 161 p. 
$1.75.—Providing information on the types of work 
for which people in later middle age are best suited, 
the book examines the abilities and disabilities of 
older persons. Receptor changes make it increas- 
ingly difficult to comprehend visual and verbal 
stimuli, leading to performance decrement. A 
method of analyzing total performance into com- 
ponents is described. When performance compo- 
nents are considered in relation to each other, it 
often is found that it is one or more of the compo- 
nents that varies with age rather than the perform- 
ance as a whole. Experiments on manipulatory and 
mental skills, undertaken in an industrial setting, 
are described.—O. J. Kaplan. 


2669. Zeman, Frederic D. (Home for Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews, New York.) Constructive pro- 
grams for the mental health of the elderly. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1951, 35, 221-234.—The discussion of 
“constructive programs for the mental hygiene of 
the elderly” is Zeman’s central theme. He points 
out that “the mental abnormalities seen in the 
aged are not necessarily the result of age.’’ The 
necessity for viewing old age as a “‘significant period 
of life’’ that must be planned for, and the recognition 
that a properly established program of preventive 
mental hygiene during the lifetime of the individual 
must result in reducing mental breakdowns in old 
age are stressed. Providing the aged with satisfac- 
tions attendant upon feeling that they have a useful 
life, an outlet for emotionality, channels for their 
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motivations, are all essential elements in a program 
of mental health for the elderly. —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 2631, 2901) 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2670. Bain, Read. (Miami U., Oxford, 0.) Ac- 
tion research and group dynamics. Social Forces, 
1951, 30, 1-10.—“‘Action research deals with what 
sociologists have been calling social problems and 
social conflict for over fifty years. Group dynamics 
and social process appear to mean about the same 
thing.” The experience of sociology is brought to 
bear on these fields, and the contributions are 
recognized.—B. R. Fisher. 

2671. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Calif, 
Los Angeles.) Gradations of cooperation. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1951, 35, 356-362.—A discussion of grada- 
tions of cooperation which states that two subhuman 
types of ‘“‘working together” and three major grada- 
tions of working together on the human level may 
be observed. These are held to range from the most 
elemental to the most complicated, from the most 
limited to the broadest in their meanings for man- 
kind and the most stimulative in their effects on 
human personality.—J. EZ. Horrocks. 


2672. Cook, Robert C. Human fertility: the 
modern dilemma. New York: W. Sloane Associates, 
1951. viii, 380 p. $4.50.—The increase in the 
world’s population is creating serious problems in 
many directions, especially in relation to limited food 
supply. The author discusses these problems and 
presents arguments for a positive policy in respect to 
control of human fertility.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


2673. Eisermann, Gottfried. (Ed.) Gegenwarts- 
probleme der Soziologie. (Present-day problems of 
sociology.) Potsdam: Akad. Verlagsgesellschaft 
Athenaion, 1949. 285 p. DM 11.00.—This book, 
dedicated to Alfred Vierkandt, contains articles by 
the following: G. Eisermann, Alfred Vierkandt; his 
personality and work; L. v. Wiese, Outline of the 
aims of anthropological-sociological ethics; A. Meusel, 
The Great English Revolution; A. Riistow, Isola- 
tion; tendencies and reflexes; E. Rothacker, Building 
blocks of cultural sociology; D. Baumgardt, Con- 
cerning the “‘lost’’ appendix of Karl Marx's doctoral 
dissertation; H. P. Becker, Values as tools of socio- 
logical analysis; T. Geiger, Critical remarks about 
the concept of ideology; R. Miller-Freienfels, Sociol- 
ogy of laughing and smiling; R. Thurnwald, The 
family of primitive man and prehistoric times; G. 
Eisermann, Sociological implications of depth psy- 
chology; L. G. A. Geck, Linguistics and the problem 
of interpersonal distance; W. Bernsdorf, Affective 
reactions of certain primitive tribes to dreams. Also 
included is a bibliography of A. Vierkandt’s writings. 
—H. H. Strupp. 

2674. Gustad, John W. (Vanderbilt U., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) Changes in social attitudes and be- 
havior: a review of the literature. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1951, 11, 87-102.—Concepts of attitude are 
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discussed and studies reviewed which indicate, in 
general, that attitudes are subject to change for 
various reasons and that “relatively permanent” 
attitude modifications have resulted from counseling 
procedures. 41 references.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2675. Hellpach, Willy. (U. Heidelberg, Germany.) 
Sozialpsychologie. (Social ed.) 
Stuttgart: Ferd. Enke, 1951. 215 p. DM 16.40 
This is the third edition of the author's elentuntas 
treatise on social psychology. Part I deals with 
various ways of human interaction ; Part II is con- 
cerned with motivational forces in social relation- 
ships; Part III considers the effects of the group 
upon the individual (Sostalindividuation). The 
treatment is deductive throughout.—H. H. Strupp. 
2676. Ketchum, J. D. (U. Toronto, Canada.) 
Time, values, and social organization. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1951, 5, 97-109.—In evaluating social 
psychology in a transitional stage, it is asserted 
that “. . . the fact remains that it is in cognitive 
experience, not in the realm of needs and drives, 
that self and others, individual and social, are bound 
together in a single framework. And that is the 
obvious point of attack on all our practical problems, 
psychological as well as social."’ The paper dis- 
cusses the time dimension in cognitive experience, 
especially its importance in social perception, as well 
as temporal organization and values, and related 
topics.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


2677. Leslie, Robert C. (Boston U., Boston, 
Mass.) Growth through group interaction. J. 
Pastoral Care, 1951, 5 (Spring), 36-45.— Reporting a 
session of 10 students in full-time clinical pastoral 
training for six weeks at the Boston State Hospital, 
four steps in the group process were noted: (1) 
testing-out period, (2) resistance to leader, (3) 
acceptance with understanding, and (4) responsi- 
bility in which the leader becomes only a resource 
person. Stages of personal development in members 
of the group included (1) defensiveness not to 
reveal oneself, (2) anxiety in closeness of the group, 
(3) introspection to understand oneself, and (5) 
spontaneity to be oneself, to accept self and others. 
—P. E. Johnson. 

2678. Odum, Howard W. American sociology: 
the story of sociology in the United States to 1950. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1951. 501 p. $5.00. 
—A record of American sociology described by 
reference to outstanding sociologists, including 
Presidents of the American Sociological Society, 
and their textbooks. This source book is organized 
to provide a concise view of a number of fields in 
sociology, sociological societies and journals, and 
an appraisal of mid-century sociology. In addition 
to extensive indexes of names and subject matter, 
an index of agencies, publications, societies, includ- 
ing universities, is provided.— W. W. Charters, Jr. 

2679. Phadake, N.S. (Bombay U., India.) An 
outline of social psychology. Kolhapur, India: 
School & College Book-Stall, 1949. 134 p. Rs. 3.— 
The point of view of this textbook is primarily that 
of McDougall. The 19 chapters include discussion 
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of the nature of instincts and emotions, socialization 
of behavior, crowds and groups, leadership, nation 
character, theories of society, social control, and 
social heredity —C. M. Louttit. 

2680. Queener, E. Llewellyn. (Southwestern U., 
Memphis, Tenn.) Introduction to social psychology. 
New York: William Sloane Associates, 1951. xiv, 
493 p. $4.25.—‘“Social psychology is simply general 
psychology specializing upon one stimulus-response 
relation—the relation of organism to organism.” 
Psychologica! theory—field theory, perception, psy- 
choanalysis, and learning theory—is applied to the 
‘“‘human-wide, culture-wide, class-wide, caste-wide, 
sex-wide, crisis-wide, group-wide and individual-wide 
variables.” The possibility of applying social psy- 
chology to the clinical and industrial fields is ana- 
lyzed in detail in Chapter XIV. A chapter is 
devoted to propaganda or “the manipulation of at- 
titudes.”” The theory and the methodology of social 
psychological research are discussed in the last two 
chapters.—E. Sdnches- Hidalgo. 

2681. Thorner, Isidor. The New Year’s resolu- 
tion and ascetic Protestantism. Social Forces, 
1951, 30, 102-107.—Ascetic Protestantism has a 
moral investment in emotional control; any devia- 
tion from the ideal might result in guilt feelings; 
reasonably one might than expect some custom to 
to develop (e.g., the New Year’s resolution) which 
acknowledges and expresses these guilt feelings. In 
general, this custom is in fact found in ascetic 
Protestant-influenced societies and not elsewhere.— 
B. R. Fisher. 


(See also abstracts 2758, 2987) 


MetHops & MEASUREMENTS 


2682. Elmer, Glaister A. Measurability of a 
social variable. Sociol. soc. Res., 1951, 35, 351-355. 
—Discussion based on previous research. It is as- 
serted that a social variable may be measured by 
means of techniques previously used by the author.— 
J. E. Horrocks. 

2683. Harmon, Lindsey R. (V. A., Ft. Snelling, 
Minn.) A note on Pepinsky’s analysis of “validity” 
and “reliability” of sociometric data. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1949, 9, 747-748.—A discussion of one 
“significant aspect of pertinent theory” which 
Pepinsky did not include in her previous discussion 
(see 23: 5439).—J. E. Horrocks. 

2684. Phillips, William M., Jr. (Fisk U., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) Weakness of the mail questionnaire: 
a methodological study. Sociol. soc. Res., 1951, 35, 
260-267.—A study which indicates that answers to 
mail questionnaires may be increased by the use of 
follow-up and personalized devices and that since 
such techniques are within the control of the in- 
vestigator, it is possible for him to control the repre- 
sentativeness of his sample.—J. E. Horrocks. 


Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


2685. Abel, Theodora M., & Calabresi, Renata A. 
The people [Tepoztecans] from their Rorschach 
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tests. In Lewis, O., Life in a Mexican village, (see 
26: 2692), 306-318; 463-490.—Rorschach tests 
were given to 106 Tepoztecans, 59 male and 47 
females, ranging from 5 to 75 years in age. The 
protocols are analyzed for the group as a whole and 
in respect to age and sex. The results indicate that 
the people are uncooperative and rigid, they are 
realistic, and outstandingly the life course of men 
and women are different. 10 protocols are repro- 
duced in an appendix.—C. M. Louttit. 


2686. Bienenstok, Theodore. (New York U.) 
Antiauthoritarian attitudes in the eastern European 
Shtetel community. Amer. J. Sociol., 1951, 57, 
150-158.—Development of attitudes toward au- 
thority is an aspect of the preparation of individuals 
for adult roles. The process of socialization in the 
eastern European shietel community is analyzed to 
show the factors and values in early family training 
that appear to be conducive to antiauthoritarian 
patterns of behavior in adult life. Some factors are: 
early development of independent thinking, early 
assumption of responsibility for one’s own actions, 
and the conviction that every claim to authority 
may be challenged and critically appraised in the 
light of the norms of the group.—D. L. Glick. 

2687. Childs, Gladwyn Murray. Umbundu kin- 
ship and character. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1949. xviii, 245 p. $4.25.—-The longest sec- 
tion of this book deals with individual development 
and socialization among the Umbundu, a populous 
group living in Angola. It thus adds one more to 
the small number of primitive societies for which 
information on these topics is available. Other sec- 
tions of the book deal with Umbundu social struc- 
ture and history. There is an emphasis on practical 
implications for missionary work, and a general ap- 
peal for integration of missionary work with applied 
anthropology. 93-item bibliography.—J. L. Child. 

2688. Freeman, F. D. (San Francisco (Calif.) 
St. Coll.) Theory and strategy of action in race rela- 
tions. Social Forces, 1951, 30, 77-87.—There have 
been a multiplicity of unvalidated approaches and 
techniques in efforts to bring about changes in race 
relations. Reviews of programs and policies of action 
agencies, their basic postulates with regard to social 
structure as it influences change, are summarized 
and critically evaluated from the standpoint of 
developing ‘‘a theory and strategy that will explain, 
project consequences, and guide action.”—B. R. 
Fisher. 

2689. Hunt, Chester L. (Western Michigan Coll. 
Educ., Kalamazoo.) The treatment of “race” in 
beginning sociology textbooks. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1951, 35, 277-284.—T welve ‘‘widely used” beginning 
textbooks were analyzed to discover the extent to 
which their authors accepted the implications of the 
social nature of racial classification —J. E. Horrocks. 

2690. Jones, J. Hardy, Jr. (U. Kentucky, Lex- 
ingion.), & Parenton, Vernon J. The people of 
Frilot Cove: a study of racial hybrids. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1951, 57, 145-149.—Frilot Cove is a color- 
conscious, semi-isolated rural community of 302 per- 
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sons with an ante-bellum cultural background, who, 
though they approximate Nordic and Mediterranean 
types, are classified as Negroes. Criteria of upper- 
class status are light skin, income, and family back- 
ground. Discrimination by whites draws them to the 
Negro, but their concern is not with their personal, 
but with their group, situation.—D. L. Glick. 

2691. Kirk, William. Cultural patterns of the 
Zulus. Sociol. soc. Res., 1951, 35, 315-330.—A de- 
scription of patterns of behavior of Zulus resident in 
the province of Natal, South Africa. The following 
areas of behavior are described and commented 
upon: (1) a typical day in Zululand, (2) foods, (3) 
birth and childhood, (4) marriage ceremonies, (5) 
marriage taboos, (6) death and burial, (7) economic 
life, (8) economic value of cattle, (9) industries, 
(10) political organization, (11) religions, and (12) 
medicine and magic. The main causes of change in 
this culture are presented.—J. E. Horrocks. 

2692. Lewis, Oscar. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) Life 
in a Mexican village: Tepoztlan restudied. Urbana, 
Ill: University of Illinois Press. 1951. xxvii, 512 p. 
$7.50.—This anthropological study of the Mexican 
village of Tepoztlan is based on documentary his- 
torical records, and field work between December, 
1943 and June, 1944 and during the summer of 1947. 
Part I of this monograph deals with the village and 
its institutions—physical, economic, sociological, 
agricultural, land holding, political, and religious. 
Part II includes descriptions and discussion of the 
people—their interpersonal relations, the family, 
childbirth and child training, adolescence, courtship 
and marriage, old age and death. In contrast with 
an earlier study in 1926 by Redfield the author finds 
an “underlying individualism” in institutions and 
character, and a “prevailing quality of fear, envy, 
and distrust in inter-personal relations.”” In chapter 
20 the author discusses the concept of public and 
private personalities which he considers of signifi- 
cance in studies of the cultural relations of person- 
ality. 7-page bibliography. (See also entry no. 
2685.)—C. M. Louttit. 

2693. McCombe, Leonard; Vogt, Evan Z., & 
Kluckhohn, Clyde. Navaho means people. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. 
159 p. $5.00.—The major portion of this book is 
devoted to photographs of the Navaho selected and 
arranged to illustrate the living of this people. The 
text (pp. 131-159) discusses the history, culture and 
beliefs of the Navaho and analyzes the social and 
psychological changes resulting from the impact of 
white culture—C. M. Louttit. 

2694. Schrag, F. James. (Wittenberg Coll., 
Springfield, O.) Measuring basic community atti- 
tudes: a research project on Negro-White relation- 
ships in Springfield, Ohio. Soctol. soc. Res., 1951, 
35, 338-345.—“A preliminary research report on 
objectives and procedure underlying a community 
survey on Negro-White relationships. Two objec- 
tives are proposed: (1) to discover how Springfield, 
Ohio, measures on an attitudinal behavior question- 
naire pertaining to Negro-White relationships, and 
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(2) to discover whether racial attitudes in the Spring- 
field community can be changed through workshops 
on human relations.—J. E. Horrocks. 

2695. Thompson, Laura. Personality and govern- 
ment: findings and recommendations of the Indian 
Administration Research. Mexico, D.F.: Ediciones 
del Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, 1951. 
xviii, 229 p. $2.00 (U.S.).—This volume presents an 
overall report of a very large-scale program of ‘‘ac- 
tion research.’’ Financed by the U.S. Government, 
the program involved field work with several Ameri- 
can Indian tribes (primarily the Navaho, Sioux, 
Papago, and Hopi) by workers from several dis- 
ciplines, including psychology. The research was 
guided by problems of administrative policy and 
was intended to lead to recommendations which 
would influence government policy. Political 
changes have interfered with this intended outcome, 
but the research stands as an example of what can 
be done in a social-science program guided by such an 
intention. In addition to providing an overview of 
the entire project, this volume makes specific refer- 
ence to the various books and articles, published and 
in preparation, which contain the more detailed 
findings. 17-page summary in Spanish—J. L. 


Child. 
(See also abstract 3057) 
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2696. Beaven, Robert H. Christian faith and the 
psychological study of man. J. Pastoral Care, 1951, 
5 (Spring), 53-60.—The external situations which 
man confronts are not problems in themselves, but 
because of something man brings to them, a basic 
anxiety for self. Christian faith says that this 
anxiety can be dealt with only as man becomes re- 
lated to something beyond himself, as the center of 
his concern. If religious persons have peace of mind 
it is because they have given themselves away to 
God. The problem of guilt is not solved by getting 
rid of the sense of guilt itself, but by a forgiveness 
that does not undermine but actually reinforces 
moral responsibility.—P. E. Johnson. 

2697. Chapin, F. Stuart. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) e psychology of housing. Social 
Forces, 1951, 30, 11-15.—A brief review of studies 
and thinking in the field of the psychology of housing, 
“the relationship within the dwelling, between such 
specific factors as sheltered space for privacy, light, 
noise, convenience and aesthetic values, and the 
responses of people to these factors.’’ Present 
knowledge is empirical, rather than dynamic, com- 
paratively primitive and unsystematic.—B. R. 
Fisher. 

2698. Frey, T. S. Nagot om psykologisk for- 
svarsberedskap och mijligheterna att begransa 
paniktikkstand. (Psychological preparedness for 
war and possibilities of controlling panic.) Svenska 
Lakartidn., 1951, 48, 1465-1478. (CLML, 1951, 
20, 88731.) 

2699. Hacker, Helen Mayer. (Hunter Coll., 
New York.) Women as a minority group. Social 
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Forces, 1951, 30, 60-69.—An application to women of 
theory and methodology customarily used in study- 
ing minority groups such as Negroes, Jews, immi- 
grants, etc. (e.g., marginality, caste position relative 
to men).—B. R. Fisher. 


2700. Hellpach, Willy. (U. Heidelberg, Germany.) 
Grundriss der Religionspsychologie. (Glaubens- 
seelenkunde). (Outline of a psychology of religion. 
(Psychology of faith)). Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 
1951. 212 p. DM 21.80.—‘Psychology of religion 
attempts to study the psychic bases, motives, 
phenomena and effects of what we call religion.’”’ It 
brings to bear the tools of psychology upon the phe- 
nomena of religious history. In this geisteswissen- 
schaftlich-philosophical book, Hellpach analyzes a 
number of religious phenomena and provides a priori 
answers.—H. H. Strupp. 


2701. Herrera, Lee F. & Kiser, Clyde V. Social 
and psychological factors affecting fertility. XIII. 
Fertility in relation to fertility planning and health 
of wife, husband, and children. Milbank Mem. Fd 
Quart., 1951, 29, 375-420.—The 1941 Indianapolis 
study suggests an interrelationship of socio-economic 
status, health, and fertility planning status. Gen- 
erally the better the health of wife, husband, and 
children the more effective is contraception practice 
and the smaller the planned families —W. 
Wilkins. 

2702. Johns, Ray. ( Y.M.C.A., Boston, Mass ), 
& DeMarche, David F. Community organization 
and agency responsibility. New York: Association 
Press, 1951. xiv, 270 p. $3.75.—Written for 
students and practictioners, this book is a study of 
the field, process, and problems of community 
organization for social welfare. Special attention is 
given to defining the role of direct-service organiza- 
tions as responsible participants in the task of 
organizing a community's social welfare system ef- 
fectively. The text describes the nature of com- 
munity life, ways of understanding a particular 
community, the range of social welfare services, and 
the development of public welfare services. The 
structure of community organization of social wel- 
fare is considered—councils, chests, and state and 
national planning and financing organizations. 121 
item bibliography.—L. B. Costin. 


2703. Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) The adequacy of women’s expectations 
for adult roles. Social Forces, 1951, 30, 69-77.— 
“Our particular hypothesis is that the social changes 
accompanying the Industrial Revolution left the 
middle class urban woman’s roles relatively less 
specific and less definite than those of comparable 
men, and hence her pre-adult expectations are less 
adequate.” Men and women college students 
(total of 256) from lower and upper middle income 
groups were given a brief questionnaire on expecta- 
tions for one’s adult roles (marriage and family, 
economic, community participation). Women were 
significantly more inconsistent, indefinite, and un- 
realistic in their expectations than men. Detailed 
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findings are presented, and limitations briefly men- 
tioned.—B. R. Fisher. 

2704. Thurstone, L. L., & Degan, J. W. (U. 
Chicago, Ill.) A factorial study of the Supreme 
Court. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1951, 37, 
628-635.—From the intercorrelations derived by 
comparing each Judge with every other with refer- 
ence to concurring in or dissenting from the majority 
opinion in 115 cases, 3 common factors were ex- 
tracted. Factor A is common to Justices Black and 
Douglas, and is negatively represented by Justices 
Frankfurter and Roberts. Factor B correlates 
highly with Justices Reed and Stone, negatively 
with Justices Rutledge and Murphy. Factor C is 
positively correlated with Jackson, with a component 
in Frankfurter. Meaningful names were not as- 
signed to the factors.— _M. M. Berkun. 


(See also abstract 2545) 
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2705. Hatcher, Anna Granville. (Johns Hopkins 
U., Baltimore.) The use of the progressive form in 
English; a new approach. Language, 1951, 27, 
254-280.—Previous attempts to differentiate the 
progressive from the simple verb form were faulty 
because of their assumption that these forms have 
basic meanings. It is suggested that ‘‘the choice of 
constructions is determined by the nature of the 
verbs themselves,’’ and that variations from the 
normal constructions simply denote certain special 
emphasis or lack of emphasis on overt or developing 
activity or on “involvement of the subject.’”’—J. B. 
Carroll. 

2706. Haugen, Einar. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Directions in modern linguistics. Language, 1951, 
27, 211-222.—A general discussion of trends and 
problems. American linguists have tended to be- 
come provincial, ignoring European developments. 
This is partly due to terminological differences. 
Haugen illustrates by comparing the ‘“meta- 
language” of American linguistics with that of the 
leading Danish linguist Hjelmslev.—J. B. Carroll. 


2707. Hoijer, Harry. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Cultural implications of some Navaho 
linguistic categories. Language, 1951, 27, 111-120. 
—Following the technique which Whorf used in 
studying Hopi, an analysis is made of certain fea- 
tures of the Navaho language in order to find char- 
acteristics possibly related to cultural themes. In 
the verb system, the reporting of actions and events 
emphasizes the nature, direction, and status of the 
movements of corporeal entities; this emphasis 
parallels the nomadic character of Navaho culture 
and dominant themes in myths and legends. The 
relation of the subject, verb, and object is handled 
linguistically as if object-class positions and actions 
existed independently of their agents, the latter 
merely chancing to become linked with actions al- 
ready extant. The linguistic structure thus seems to 
parallel a basic postulate of Navaho culture that 
“‘nature is more powerful than man.’”’—J. B. Carroll. 
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2708. Hovland, Carl I. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Factors influencing the rate of forgetting of 
communicated material. Science, 1951, 114, 481- 
482.—Abstract. 

2709. Peterson, Warren A., & Gist, Noel P. 
(U. Missouri, Columbia.) Rumor and public opin- 
ion. Amer. J. Sociol., 1951, 57, 159~-167.—Rumor is 
a collective effort to interpret a problematic and 
affectively evocative situation. A case study of 
rumor demonstrates that when a public is keenly 
interested, rumor tends to be elaborated and diversi- 
fied, contrary to the expectations and assumptions of 
Allport and Postman, who generalize on the basis of 
laboratory experimentation. The major limitation 
in the experimental study of rumor and of other 
forms of collective behavior lies in the failure to pro- 
duce, or even to simulate, affectively toned motiva- 
tional states comparable to those which occur in real 
life. This is true both of the small discussion group 
and of the public.—D. L. Glick. 

2710. Ricciuti, Edward A. Children and radio: 
a study of listeners and non-listeners to various 
types of radio programs in terms of selected ability, 
attitude, and behavior measures. Genet. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1951, 44, 69-143.—-The radio listening 
habits of 3125 public-school pupils (fifth to eighth 
grades) were determined by a questionnaire on which 
they listed programs listened to regularly. Over 
90% of the children studied indicated that they 
listened to Comedy-Variety and to Crime Drama 
programs. No evidence was found that crime and 
adventure programs develop adverse emotional 
tendencies in children. The availability of programs 
is a significant determining factor in the distribution 
in children’s listening time. In commenting on anti- 
crime, daily adventure, modern music, and soap 
opera programs, the author concludes, “. . . while 
they do not seem to contribute anything positive 
to the listening groups, neither are they harmful to 
children in general.’’ 59-item  bibliography.— 
G. G. Thompson. 

2711. Rubenstein, Herbert. (Michigan State 
Coll., E. Lansing.) The recent conflict in Soviet 
linguistics. Language, 1951, 27, 281-287.—“Until 
Stalin’s condemnation on 20 June 1950, the most 
prominent name in Soviet linguistics was that of 
N. Ja. Marr (1864-1934). Marr attempted to 
establish linguistics on Marxian principles, but upon 
Stalin's rejection of his notion that language is a 
“superstructure,” the whole character of Soviet 
linguistic theory changed. In comparison with 
American linguists, Soviet linguists are more in- 
terested in correlations between linguistic and social 
facts.—J. B. Carroll. 

2712. Stein, Harold, & Hofstetter, H. W. (Los 
Angeles Coll. Optometry, Los Angeles, Calif.) Effects 
of prolonged television viewing on certain - 
tometric findings. Amer. J. Optom., 1951, 28, 52 
533.—Five optometry students watched television 
constantly for 12 hours. Preceding this and at 3 hour 
intervals, tests were made of phorias at 6 m. and 40 
em , ACA gradient, base-in and base-out prism find- 
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ings at 40 cm. and amplitude of accommodation. 
No significant trends were indicated; there was some 
shift in the range of positive and negative converg- 
ence limits on the 6-hour test but effects did not 
persist.— M. R. Stoll. 


(See also abstracts 2491, 2978) 
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2713. Baier, Donald E. (Personnel Res. Sect., 
A.G.O., Washington, D. C.) The role of research in 
improving standards for counseling and guidance 
services. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 313-319.— 
A discussion of counseling and guidance services 
that presents the thesis that the research techniques 
characteristic of personnel psychology should as 
soon as possible play a dominant role in improving 
standards for counseling and guidance services.— 
J. E. Horrocks. 

2714. Berdie, Ralph F. (Ed.) (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Concepts and programs of counsel- 
ing; papers from a conference of administrators of 
college and university counseling programs held at 
the University of Minnesota in November 1950. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 
1951. 81 p. $1.75.—A brief Introduction by Ralph 
Berdie concerning the purpose of the conference is 
followed by these papers: Anxiety Theory as a 
Basis for Distinguishing between Counseling and 
Psychotherapy (O. H. Mowrer); Problems Relating 
to Counseling Personnel (F. M. Fletcher, Jr.); 
Relationships between Counseling Organizations 
and Other Divisions (W. M. Gilbert); Developments 
in Counseling (J. L. Holmes); Evaluation of Counsel- 
ing (P. L. Dressel). A list of the conference partici- 
pants is included.— F. Costin. 

2715. Flescher, Joachim. Mental health and the 
prevention of neurosis. New York: Liveright, 
1951. xiv, 605 p. $5.95.—Introductory chapters on 
instincts and environmental influences in childhood 
are followed by a treatment of the more specific 
elements in normal psycho-instinctual develop- 
ment. Then a section is devoted to the abnormal 
expressions or deviations in the developmental pro- 
cesses. Following the presentation of these pat- 
terns, the principles of mental health are set forth 
and practical measures toward the prevention of 
neurotic illnesses are presented. Among the many 
topics covered are: anal erotism, the oedipal stage, 
transference neurosis, character disorders, and 

hallic trends in women. 24-page glossary of terms. 
83-item bibliography.— L. N. Solomon. 

2716. Froehlich, Clifford P. (U. S. Office Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C.) The evaluation of counsel- 

Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1951, No. 76, 
21-31.—It is held that discrepancies among findings 
of the studies of counseling efficiency tend often to 
be due either to disagreement on what counseling is, 
or to problems of methodology employed in research 
which evaluates the counseling process. Where 
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methodology is concerned the writer reviewed some 
200 studies and found 7 different methods custom- 
arily used: (1) external criterion, (2) follow-up, (3) 
client opinion, (4) expert opinion, (5) specific tech- 
niques, (6) within-group changes, and (7) between 
group changes. Where criteria of counseling effec- 
tiveness are concerned a follow-up study of former 
counselees is reported in which various criteria were 
compared. Four criteria were deemed worthy of 
retention: (1) occupational adjustment, (2) personal 
adjustment, (3) client attitude, and (4) change in 
status.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2717. Froehlich, Clifford P. (U.S. Off. Education, 
Washington 25, D. C.) Toward more adequate cri- 
teria of counseling effectiveness. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1949, 9, 255-267.—A study designed to 
provide comparative data on criteria which have 
been used or proposed for evaluating counseling. 
279 follow-up interviews were conducted from a 
population of 740 subjects who had availed them- 
selves of the counseling services offered by the State 
Consultation Service at Richmond, Virginia. Con- 
tingency coefficients among follow-up items selected 
as criterion items are presented and grouped under 
the following categories: (1) occupational adjust- 
ment criterion, (2) personal adjustment criterion, 
(3) client’s attitude criterion, and (4) change in 
status criterion —J. E. Horrocks. 

2718. Hackett, C. G. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) Family tensions and their implications for 
guidance. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1951, 
No. 76, 51-61.—A discussion of findings of the 
Purdue Opinion Panel in the area of parent-child 
relationships.—J. E. Horrocks. 

2719. Hadley, John M. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) What the guidance counselor should know 
about clinical psychology. Purdue Univ. Stud. 
higher Educ., 1949, No. 69, 5-9.—Discussion of the 
place of counseling and psychological testing in 
guidance.—J. E. Horrocks. 

2720. Lemkau, P. V. The future organization of 
psychiatric care. Psychiat. Quart., 1951, 25, 201- 
212.—The author discusses the status and future 
needs of mental hygiene, particularly from the 
point of view of psychiatry. He points out the 
dangers of exclusive emphasis on ‘‘mental disease.” 
Such conditions are the result of many factors at 
both biological and social levels. Supportive treat- 
ment in general medical practice is necessary, and 
he urges the development of more effective smaller 
hospitals.—D. Prager. 


2721. Noyes, Arthur P. ( Norristown State Hosp., 
Norristown, Pa.) Mental health aspects of helping 
— Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1951, 35, 199-211.— 

oyes has emphasized the effect of changing con- 
cepts regarding social responsibility and the increas- 
ing tendency toward providing more or less complete 
care and assistance for the ailing and depend- 
ent members has significant psychological ramifi- 
cations that we cannot afford to overlook in either 
the individual’s interest or that of society as a 
whole. If properly administered psychologically 


this help may have the effect of promoting ‘‘a more 
personally satisfying and socially useful life. Again, 
if the help is not given in the light of present-day 
insights into personality, the effects may be to en- 
courage regression.”"— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2722. Schneider, Louis. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) The contribution of cultural anthropology to 
problems of guidance. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher 
Educ., 1951, No. 76, 1-10.—A discussion of the 
implications of cultural analysis as they bear upon 
the problem of guidance. Three implications are 
covered: the biological and psychic unity of man- 
kind, cultural perspective and value-awareness, and 
the problem of perception.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2723. Vander Veldt, James. (Catholic U., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Religion and mental health. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1951, 35, 177-189.—The author, a 
a Catholic clergyman, reviews the findings of a joint 
committee of psychiatrists and clergymen brought 
out in their conferences. He concludes that: (1) 
Sincere religious convictions are a powerful thera- 
peutic aid to the preservation of mental health, but 
they do not constitute an infallible panacea; (2) 
Religion is no substitute for psychiatry. If a per- 
son’s mental health has broken down, pious exhorta- 
tions alone will not restore it, but religion may well 
provide a better plan of life in the future; and (3) 
Psychiatry is no substitute for religion despite the 
attempts of some ‘“‘new religionists’”’.— M. A. Seiden- 


(See also abstract 2990) 
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2724. Adams, Clifford R. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) Marriage counseling of col- 
lege students. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1949, 9, 
594-601.—A discussion of the marriage counseling 
program in the School of Education of the Pennsy!- 
vania State College including interviews and a 
general test battery.—J/. E. Horrocks. 

2725. Albee, George W. & Hamlin, Roy M. 
(U. Pittsburgh, Penn.) The place of judgment in 
clinical research. J. clin. Psychopath., 1950, 11, 
174-177.—In the absence of any absolute criteria 


for the evaluation of human behavior, it is the con- 


tention of the authors that we must recognize the 
place of human judgment in problems met in the 
clinic and mental hospital. The intelligent human 
observer is still the most sensitive of evaluative 
measuring instruments, and like other sensitive in- 
struments needs to be checked for consistency and 
efficacy in prediction. However, what the human 
observer lacks in precision compared to other scien- 
tific instruments is more than made up by his 
flexible ability to react to qualitative cues, and to 
continuously change hypotheses with continued 
empirical observation.—G. A. Muench, 

2726. Arbuckle, Dugald S. (Boston U., Boston, 
Mass.) Personality tests as a means of entry for 
counseling. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 757- 
764.—A study: (1) to determine whether or not the 
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results of personality tests of the kind ordinarily 
being administered to college students could be used 
by the counselor as a means of entry into a more 
personalized counseling situation, and (2) to compare 
the effectiveness of the directive and the non- 
directive approaches in the interpretation of such 
personality test results. Subjects consisted of 130 
Boston University freshmen.—J. E. Horrocks. 

2727. Barritt, Clay F. Psychiatric screening of 
medical patients. J. Mo. med. Ass., 1951, 48, 
514-516.—43 first admissions to a general hospital 
were in the course of routine medical history-taking 
presented a few simple direct questions centering 
around 3 main points: (1) Was there a life crisis or 
disturbing life situation that occurred at the time 
the patient first became ill? (2) Did the patient 
react to symbols of that life crisis with any of his 
presenting symptoms? (3) Did the patient's 
symptoms fall into a pattern of a known personality 
disorder, e.g., an anxiety state, a depression? It was 
a matter of rapid screening of patients who had emo- 
tional problems that were producing symptoms. A 
high correlation was found between the results of 
these questions and the results of a more leisurely 
detailed examination by a skilled social worker.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

2728. Blocksma, Douglas D. (U. Chicago, Jil.) 
Leader flexibility in group guidance situations. 
Educ. psychol Measmt, 1949, 9, 531-535.—A discus- 
sion of group guidance which presents the thesis 
that there is no single leader methodology, role, or 
attitude which results in meaningful group experi- 
ence. Variability, adaptability or flexibility of the 
leaders, behavior is essential to insure efficacy from 
group to group and for each individual within a 
group.—J. E. Horrocks. 

2729. Colm, Hanna. Play as a means of com- 
munication between child and adult—three cases. 
J. Child Psychiat., 1951, 2, 100-112.—Verbal com- 
munication is inadequate for the clinician working 
with children because the child does not talk about 
his problems. More information may be secured 
by utilizing the child’s more natural method of ex- 
pression, that is, play. In this article the author 
illustrates the value of play as a form of communica- 
tion by detailed discussion of three cases.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2730. Davis, Stanley E. (Boston U., Boston, 
Mass.), & Robinson, Francis P. A study of the use 
of certain techniques for reducing resistance during 
the counseling interview. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1949, 9, 297-306.—A report of an analysis of type- 
scripts of recorded counseling interviews, made at 
the Ohio State University. The interviews were 
between students enrolled in a course on “Study 
Skills and Effective Adjustment” and their coun- 
selors, some of whom were advanced students of 
psychology, while others were with staff members of 
the department of psychology. The clients repre- 
sented the normal, not-too-disturbed young adult 
seeking help on problems of study skills, vocation 
planning, and personal matters. In general the 


study shows what resistance-reducing techniques 
counselors use and when they use them rather than 
what techniques are most effective.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2731. Ginsburg, Sol Wiener. (Coll. Physicians & 
Surgeons, New York.) The impact of the social 
worker’s cultural structure on social therapy. 
Soc. Casewk, 1951, 8, 319-325.—Cultural factors 
play a vital role in the development of the person- 
ality which a social worker brings to his job. His 
life experiences reflect the worker’s racial, economic, 
and religious background, as well as his social class 
status, his class allegiances, and habits of thought 
and behavior. These attitudes, goals, and needs in- 
teract with those of his client who is also materially 
influenced by the impact of his own culture. This 
interaction is not always recognized but may be 
active entirely at an unconscious level, disguised in 
rationalizations, theoretical assumptions and techni- 
cal procedures. Unfamiliarity with the client’s 
cultural group causes the worker to fall back on 
standards derived from his own culture.—L. B. 
Costin. 


2732. Hsii, E. H. A method for isolating pre- 
sumptive personality profiles from changes in skin 
conductivity during word association tests. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1951, 13, 260-261.—Each of 100 
college students was presented with 24 past parti- 
ciples, as punished, cheated, trapped, etc. He was 
asked to imagine a past experience associated with 
the word. Changes in skin resistance were measured. 
Profiles were determined factorially, with words 
eliciting highest conductance changes being re- 
garded as a cluster. Five profiles were analyzed by 
the Thurstone method.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


2733. Ormsby, Ralph. Measurement: a valuable 
contribution to casework. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Wk, 1951, 21, 85-93.—Hunt’s “movement” scale 
furnishes caseworkers with a much needed method 
for appraising the adjustment changes of a client 
during casework. Important in its own right is the 
concept of ‘‘movement,” which is the change in the 
client’s adjustment that occurs during casework 
treatment.—G. Elias. 


2734. Robinson, Francis P. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) The unit in interview analysis. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 709-716.—It is suggested 
that the topic of a discussion within an interview 
affords a meaningful unit for interview analysis in 
addition to more commonly used approaches. Evi- 
dence is presented.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2735. Tissenbaum, M. J., & Harter, H. M. Sur- 
vey of a mental hygiene clinic—21 months of opera- 
tion. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 677—705.—Sta- 
tistics show the value of a large VA mental hygiene 
clinic to the VA and the community. There is need 
for more knowledge of short-term psychotherapy. 
Supportive interviews for chronic patients prevent 
hospitalization. 20% of the cases are neurological. 
Close liaison with other medical clinics is advanta- 
geous. The clinic team approach to the patient is 
clarified. An active educational, research, and train- 
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ing program keeps the quality of the clinic at a high 
standard. 16 references.—D. Prager. 

2736. Zerfoss, Karl P. (George Williams Coll., 
Chicago, Ill.) Guidance emphasis in the Y. M. C. A. 
Counseling, 1951, 9{6), 1-4.—Guidance functions in 
the YMCA, as described in current literature, were 
studied in order to discover ‘‘the degree to which 
guidance is considered as central emphasis or ad- 
junct specialty.” The author concludes on the 
basis of his survey that most YMCA secretaries look 
upon guidance as ‘“‘special activity’’ and not as an 
integral phase of the total YMCA program.— 
F. Costin. 


(See also abstracts 2884, 3035) 
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2737. Anderson, Rose G. (Psychol. Corp., New 
York.) A note on the McAdory and Meier Art 
tests in counseling. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1951, 
11, 81-86.—A comparative study of the McAdory 
and the Meier Art Tests as aids in counseling.— 
J. E. Horrocks. 

2738. Banks, Charlotte, & Sinha, Uma. (U. 
Coll., London.) An item-analysis of the Progressive 
Matrices Test. Brit. J. Psychol. Statist. Sect., 
1951, 4, 91-94.—Raven’s 1938 version of the ‘Pro- 
gressive Matrices” test, with other tests of intelli- 
gence, has been applied to 310 children, age 8 to 13, 
and the results obtained subjected to a statistical 
analysis. The average reliability of the matrices 
test was found to be 0.88. The average validity, 
whether judged by internal or by external criteria, 
was 0.54. An item-analysis, based on biserial cor- 
relations, showed that the validity of the separate 
items differed widely, averaging only 0.45: if the 
poorest were eliminated, it could probably be raised 
to at least 0.65. Although the test appears unques- 
tionably promising, it can be improved.—G. C. 
Carter. 

2739. Betts, Gilbert L. (Educational Test Bureau, 
Minneapolis, Minn.) Test calibration for categorical 
classification. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 269- 
279.—A presentation and discussion of a quality 
scale to be used in place of the conventional diffi- 
culty scale. It is held that the need for having 
tests calibrated on a quality scale arises from diffi- 
culties encountered in the classification of borderline 
personnel into predetermined categories. The pro- 
posed scale is studied experimentally from a succes- 
sion of differently spaced criterion groups. A new 
test, the Biographical Case History was constructed 
and calibrated by reference to 2 contrasting criterion 
groups. Possible applications are suggested.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 

2740. Bohm, Ewald. Lehrbuch der Rorschach- 
Psychodiagnostik. (A manual of Rorschach psy- 
chodiagnosis) Bern: Huber, 1951. xxiii, 406 p. 
36 Swiss fr.—Practitioners are offered a detailed 
handbook of “classical” Rorschach theory and prac- 
tice. Training in psychology and psychiatry is 
assumed, but the Rorschach beginner is aided by 


marginal guides to sections with their own continu- 
ity, to be read first. An historical introduction 
leads to sections on technique, interpretation, and 
rationale. Sample protocols and evaluations il- 
lustrate significant diagnostic categories. The text is 
accompanied by a set of ten plates showing num- 
bered locations and main modes of perception. 
German-English-French-Latin glossary of symbols 
and abbreviations. 6-page bibliography.—R. Tyson. 

2741. Buhler, Charlotte. The World Test, a 
projective technique. J. Child Psychiat., 1951, 2, 
4-23.—Data from 174 children 5 to 16 years of age 
studied in 5 different communities provide the ma- 
terial for analysis of performance on the World 
Test. 7 characteristics of performance are estab- 
lished as significant “symptoms”. The test shows 
significant difference in occurrence of symptoms 
between normal children and both behavior problem 
and retarded groups. Girls presented more symp- 
toms than did boys. The author says ‘‘the World 
Test shows the dynamic impact of group ideology 
merging with the impact of personal problems.’’— 
C. M. Louttit. 


2742. Buhler, Charlotte, & Carrol, Helen Sara. 
A comparison of the results of the World Test with 
the teacher’s judgment concerning children’s per- 
sonality adjustment. J. Child Psychiat., 1951, 2, 
36-65.—Personality descriptions and judgments of 
30 children made by 2 teachers are compared with 
the children’s performances on the World Test. 
There was marked agreement between the judgments 
and the test results in delineating the children’s 
personalities. The data compare the kinds of 
symptomatic performance signs given by children 
with different kinds of ratings by the teachers.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

2743. Buhler, Charlotte; Lumry, Gayle K., & 
Carrol, Helen Sara. World-test standardization 
studies. J. Child Psychiat., 1951, 2, 2-81.—This 
group of papers has a brief introduction and a sum- 
mary by Dr. Buhler. The separate papers are 
abstracted in entries numbered 2741, 2742, and 
2751.—C. M. Louttit. 

2744. Cottle, William C., & Powell, Jackson O. 
(U. Kansas, Lawrence.) The effect of random 
answers to the MMPI. Educ. psychol. Measmit, 
1951, 11, 224~-227.—A report of the result of obtain- 
ing answers to the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory (Booklet Form) by means of throwing 
dice and from tables of random numbers. Twenty- 
four MMPI answer sheets were completed by throw- 
ing dice, and twenty-six were completed by using a 
table of random numbers. Product-moment correla- 
tion coefficients were computed for the 50 cases on 
all scales of the MMPI except the “cannot say” 
category.—J. E. Horrocks. 

2745. Cox, Shelagh M. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don.) A factorial study of the Rorschach responses 
of normal and maladjusted boys. J. genet. Psychol., 
1951, 79, 95-115.—Rorschach responses of matched 
samples of 60 normal and 60 neurotic boys were 
handled by factor analysis, discriminant function 
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analysis and correlational methods and were found 
to yield results “not substantially different from 
those previously obtained with the use of objective 
tests."" Correlations between the factors reported 
and the normal-neurotic criterion were found to be 
fairly high.—Z. Luria. 


2746. DiMichael, Salvatore G. (Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C.) Interest-inventory 
results during the counseling interview. Occupa- 
tions, 1951, 30, 93-97.—The time and method of 
presentation of interest-inventory results is con- 
sidered in detail. Because interest scores are com- 
plex, and difficult to interpret, it is concluded that 
they should be presented to the client late in coun- 
seling.—G. S. Speer. 


2747. Glaser, R. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) A 
methodological analysis of the inconsistency of re- 
sponse to test items. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 
9, 727-739.—Inconsistency of response to test items 
on 3 psychological tests (Personnel Test, California 
Test of Personality, Occupational Interest Inventory) 
were computed in the cases of 135 college students. 
Two administrations one month apart of each of the 
3 tests were made and an inconsistency score com- 
puted by totaling the number of items on which a 
student changed his response.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2748. Gordon, Leonard V. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) The reflection of problem changes by the 
Mooney Problem Checklist. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1949, 9, 749-752.—A study of the validity of the 
Mooney Problem Checklist which determines the 
degree to which the Checklist reflects statements of 
problem changes from one administration to another 
(four weeks apart), the statements of problem 
changes having been obtained by an independent 
measure. The independent measure consisted of 
a mimeographed form given following each admin- 
istration of the Checklist, upon which subjects were 
asked to state whether any of their problems had 
been solved, or whether any new problems had arisen 
during the previous nine-day period, and, if so, what 
those problems were. Subjects consisted of ‘‘mem- 
bers of five sections in a course in beginning psy- 
chology.” —J. E. Horrocks. 


2749. Greene, Edward B. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) The Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test, after 
ten years. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 208-211. 
—An announcement of three developments re the 
Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test: (1) A re-stand- 
ardization using a sample of schools mainly in the 
“Northern United States,’’; (2) publication of occu- 
pational norms for 24 occupations; (3) publication of 
three studies which compare ratings of performance 
with M.V.P. test scores.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2750. Johansson, Allan. On the use of Shulze’s 
Ten Words test in some organic cerebral diseases. 
Acta Psychiat., Kbh., Suppl., 1951, No. 60, 181-201. 
—The subject’s memory of 10 disyllabic spoken 
words is tested in paretics, alcoholics, and patients 
with endogenous mental disorders. The test is useful 
to detect organicity, to measure deterioration, to fol- 
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low recovery after trauma or after malarial treatment. 
In endogenous mental diseases, no clear regularity 
in the memory disorders can be noticed.—D. Prager. 


2751. Lumry, Gayle Kelly. Study of World Test 
characteristics as a basis for discrimination between 
various clinical categories. J. Child Psychiat., 
1951, 2, 24-35.—Occurrences of “symptoms” on the 
World Tests were compared between 4 groups of 
children: normal, stutterers, withdrawing, and re- 
tarded. The scores did discriminate between nor- 
mals and problem children, but they did not dis- 
criminate between the different groups of problems. 
However, qualitative analysis of the data suggests 
that certain symptoms may be of value for differen- 
tial diagnosis.—C. M. Louttit. 


2752. Martin, William E. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Identifying the insecure child: the Wolff Securi 
Test. J. genet. Psychol., 1951, 78, 217-232.— 
sample of 167 children were tested on the Wolff 
Security Test. 7 to 15 days later 67 of the children 
repeated the test. Reliability checks showed } of 
the responses were diametrically opposed on the 2 
test administrations. Differences between frequen- 
cies of secure and insecure responses made by 4 and 5 
year olds and those made by 6 and 7 year olds were 
significant by chi square test at the 1% level. The 
author concludes that the test results indicate ¢ of a 
normal population of children show insecure ratings. 
The author therefore questions the validity of the 
test. The test is also considered somewhat unreli- 
able and too heterogeneous judging from the absence 
of association among the items. The author has 
prepared a revised form of the test.—Z. Luria. 


2753. Saslow, George; Counts, Robert M., & 
DuBois, Philip H. Evaluation of a new psychiatric 
screening test. Psychosom. Med., 1951, 13, 242-253. 
—‘A new psychiatric screening test is described, for 
use in a civilian medical setting. It has been ad- 
ministered to over 800 subjects, of whom more than 
500 have been studied psychiatrically subsequently, 
to determine presence or absence of behavior dis- 
order.” It appears to be about 85% effective in 
segregating those with disorder from those without 
and is of use to nonpsychiatric physicians for diag- 
nosis, referral, and psychiatric exploration in certain 
cases.— J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


2754. Schneider, Ernst. Wir prufen, ob die Ent- 
wicklung unserer Kinder in Ordnung verliuft. 
(Tests of the normal development of our children.) 
In Federn, P. & Meng, H., Praxis der Kinder- und 
Jugendpsychologie, (see 26: 2788), 170-202.—The 
Bihler-Hetzer and Binet-Simon tests are described 
and their value discussed for parents and teachers. 
A description of the items comprising both tests is 
included, together with reproductions of the pictures 
and diagrams used. Directions for scoring, and com- 
puting intelligence and developmental quotients are 
given.—E. W. Eng. 

2755. Shapiro, M. B. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) An experimental approach to diagnostic psy- 
chological testing. J. ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 748-764. 
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—Many difficulties of the clinician in the diagnostic 
interpretation of test results may be overcome by the 
use of experimental techniques.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2756. Skard, @ d. Oversikt over test-psykol- 
ogiens utvikling: intelligensteorier, faktoranalytiske 
teorier. (Review of psychological test development: 
intelligence theory, factor analysis theory.) Oslo: 
Universitetets Studentkontor, 1949. 58 p.—A brief 
history of the development of intelligence tests is fol- 
lowed by an examination of theories of intelligence 
and factor analysis. Binet, Thorndike, Spearman, 
and Thurstone are discussed in particular—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2757. Stern, E., & Horinson, S. Concordances et 
divergences du test de Rorschach et du Thematic 
Apperception de Murray. (Similarities and differ- 
ences between the Rorschach Test and the Thematic 
Apperception Test of Murray.) Proc. int. orthoped. 
Congr., II, Amsterdam, 1949, 448-455.—The diag- 
nostic values of the Rorschach and the Thematic 
Apperception Tests are discussed. The advantages 
of both are examined and their likenesses and differ- 
ences are indicated.— V. M. Staudt. 


2758. Taylor, F. Kriupl. (Bethlem Royal Hosp., 
London, Eng.) Quantitative evaluation of psycho- 
social phenomena in small groups. J. ment. Sci., 
1951, 97, 690-717.—Sociometric and rating devices 
assessed popularity and dominance in three analytic- 
ally conducted therapy groups, one of males only, 
one of females only, and one mixed. Correlation of 
popularity and dominance was .57. Patients are 
generally aware of their dominance status, but not of 
popularity status—W. L. Wilkins. 


2759. Tiedeman, David V. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Has he grown? Occupations, 1951, 
30, 106-111.—Various types of transformations of 
test scores are considered. It is concluded that the 
transformations rank as follows: K-scores, scaled 
scores, T-scores, grade and age scores, and percentile 
ranks. Counselors should use the highest available 
transformed score in judging whether growth has 
occurred.—G. S. Speer. 


2760. Van Eeckhoutte, R. Contribution a l’étude 
affective de l’enfant au moyen des “reponses- 
couleurs”. (Contribution to the affective study of 
the child by means of color responses.) Rev. belg. 
Psychol. Pédag., 1950, 12, 105—126.—In an investiga- 
‘ tion of 52 children of both sexes from 4 to 14 years 
old, it was found that there is always a dominance of 

referred and of antagonistic color. These dom- 
inances correspond to types of affective reaction, as 
shown by the Rorschach test. The author suggests a 
test of color response, to select children rapidly, from 
the point of view of affectivity.—R. Piret. 


2761. Webb, Wilse B. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.), & Haner, C. Quantification of the Wechsler-- 
Bellevue vocabulary sub-test. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1949, 9, 693-707.—This study has two 
purposes: (1) to determine the nature of judgments 
of the adequacy of typical definitions of the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue vocabulary words by a fairly representa- 
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tive group of test administrators, and (2) to 
determine the nature of the distribution of the 
ratings of a large number of representative vocab- 
ulary definitions. Purpose one considers the agree- 
ment expressed by test administrators in rating 
definitions along a continuum of “goodness of 
definition” and, the extent to which different test 
administrators would rate a given definition as 
“acceptable” or ‘“‘not acceptable.’"’ Purpose two 
considers the range of definitions termed “‘accept- 
able” and, the distribution of these ‘‘acceptable”’ 
definitions.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2762. Wiener, D. N. Empirical occupational 
groupings of Kuder Preference Record profiles. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 273-279.—A de- 
scription of a coding system which is intended to 
permit simple and efficient matching of the Kuder 
interest profiles of counselees with empirical data 
and with a minimum loss of information resulting 
from the coding system.—J. E. Horrocks. 


TREATMENT METHODs ~ 


2763. As, Arvid. Psykodrama. (Psychodrama.) 
Norsk ped. Tidskr., 1951, 35, 177-185.—An exposi- 
tion and a critical evaluation of psychodrama. 
Brief bibliography.— M. L. Reymert. 


2764. Bozeman, Mary F. (Natl. Assoc. for 
Mental Health, New York.) Vocational services as 
an adjunct to psychotherapy. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1951, 35, 212-220.— Bozeman points out that “‘voca- 
tional adjustment for many patients under psychi- 
atric treatment becomes not only a partial goal in 
treatment but also a means through which treatment 
may be considerably implemented.” Reporting 
specifically on the importance of vocational service 
either in itself or as an adjunct to psychotherapy for 
individuals seeking help at mental hygiene clinics, 
the author points out many of the problems attend- 
ant upon age differentials, variance in background 
and experience, and emotionality and the need for 
psychiatric services, vocational and educational 
services to be integrated in the patient’s best in- 
terest.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2765. Brussel, James A. (Willard (N. Y.) State 
Hosp.), & Schneider, Jacob. The B.E.S.T. in the 
treatment and control of chronically disturbed 
mental patients—a preliminary report. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1951, 25, 55-64.—B.E.S.T. (Blitz electric 
shock therapy) consists of 1 shock in the morning 
and afternoon of 2 successive days. It is effective 
in chronically disturbed patients of hopeless prog- 
nosis and is recommended as an adjunct in the ther- 
apy for military neuropsychiatry and where re- 
straint and sedation fail to control a patient.— 
D. Prager. 


2766. Dreikurs, Rudolf. Technique and dynamics 
of multiple psychotherapy. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 
24, 788-799.—All forms of psychotherapy where 
several therapists treat a single patient simultane- 
ously may be considered multiple psychotherapy. 
The principal dynamics of multiple psychotherapy 
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are similar to those of group psychotherapy. Nega- 
tive transference and resistance are more easily 
handled in multiple psychotherapy. Chances of in- 
accurate conclusions or of omissions are decreased in 
multiple psychotherapy. Discussion between thera- 
pists helps the patient gain an understanding of his 
own case. The period of reorientation is consider- 
ably shortened thru multiple psychotherapy. Multi- 
ple psychotherapy has particular value for training 
less experienced therapists.—D. Prager. 

2767. Ehrenwald, Jan. Presumptively telepathic 
incidents during analysis. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 
24, 726-743.—The classical concept of the doctor- 
patient relationship with the transference-counter- 
transference formula is to be replaced by the concept 
of a vastly expanded field of heteropsychic influences 
which may modify the psychoanalytic situation. 
Telepathic factors may be involved in the psycho- 
therapeutic process itself. Transference and counter- 
transference condition telepathy. 5 apparently 
telepathic incidents relating to an obsessive patient 
in analysis are described.—D. Prager. 


2768. Freeman, Nathan. The meaning of self- 
realization. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1951, 11, 88-89.— 
Abstract. 

2769. Frey, Eugen. Musik und Psychotherapie. 
(Music and psychotherapy.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1951, 67, 274-291.—The author reports 
the psychotherapeutic results he has obtained with 
music during the hypnotic state. The healing in- 
fluence of music is explained as follows: The music 
appears as “an acoustic activator of dynamically 
organized automatisms in the self-liberating and 
self-healing tendency of the unconscious.’"—F. C. 
Sumner. 

2770. Kalpa, Iimari. On the negative influence of 
compulsion in the treatment of the mentally ill. 
Acta Psychiat., Kbh., Suppl., 1951, No. 60, 146-150. 
—When treatment measures acquire the character 
of compulsion, this may have an injurious effect on 
the patient. Drugs, shock, hospital routines, packs, 
and solitary confinement are measures of a com- 
pulsory nature and are used to a greater extent than 
is necessary in mental hospitals.—D. Prager. 


2771. Koenig, J. H. (Manhattan State Hosp., New 
York 35), & Feldman, H. Nonstandard method of 
electric shock therapy. Psychiat. Quart., 1951, 25, 
65-72.—The nonstandard method is an electric 
shock at 9 a.m. and at 10:30 a.m. on 3 days per week 
for 10 applications. 30 of 31 patients who were 
treated by this method showed control of destruc- 
tive and assaultive tendencies, thus saving hospital 
property, employees’ time, and resulting in a de- 
crease of accidents to patients and employees.—D. 
Prager. 

2772. Kuhn, Roland. Daseinsanalyse im psycho- 
therapeutischen Gespriich. (Existential analysis in 
psychotherapeutic conversation.) Schweis. Arch. 
Neurol Psychiat., 1951, 67, 52-60.—It is illustrated 
with Gotthelf’s “Anne Babi Jow4ger’’ how in the 
psychotherapeutic conversation the patient is helped 


to an existential analysis, i.e., to an insight into the 
structure of his interpersonal relations. An existen- 
tial analysis is first requisite to genuine mental heal- 
ing; the second is of a suggestive character and in- 
volves leading the patient during the course of the 
conversation over to an appreciation and acceptance 
of a normal way of being-in-the-world.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


2773. Mensh, Ivan N., & Golden, Janet M. 
(Washington U., St. Lowis, Mo.) Factors in psycho- 
therapeutic success. J. Mo. med. Ass., 1951, 48, 
180-184.—65% of 575 veterans came for therapy 
fewer than 5 hours; 20% came from 5 to 9 hours; 
11% from 10 to 19 hours, and only 4% from 20 to 
more hours. Chi square tests were made of sig- 
nificance of difference among the 4 groups for the 
various factors studied. Of the 352 veterans rated 
as psychiatrically improved at close of treatment, 
49% came fewer than 5 hours while 75% of the 223 
unimproved veterans came for this brief period.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

2774. Mensh, Ivan N. & Golden, Janet M. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Motivational and 
diagnostic factors in psychotherapy. J. clin. Psy- 
chopath., 1950, 11, 178—-189.—The authors undertook 
to study certain patient and therapy variables of a 
sample of veterans who were in treatment for psy- 
chiatric illness. The variables varied from vital sta- 
tistics to the therapist’s evaluation and impression of 
the patient. For purposes of evaluation, the veter- 
ans were placed into smaller grouping, and in general 
it was found that the veterans that applied for pen- 
sions on the basis of psychiatric illness and those 
who did not file for pensions were much more similar 
in characteristics than the group of veterans who did 
not return to the clinic after their initial contact.— 
G. A. Muench. 


2775. Michael, S. T. (N. Y. State Psychiatric 
Inst., New York.) Impotence during electric shock 
therapy. Psychiat. Quart., 1951, 25, 24-31.—Sexual 
impotence develo following EST in 4 previously 
virile male patients. Recovery occurred 6-10 wks. 
after treatment. The cause of the impotence is re- 
lated to a combination of factors such as temporary 
cerebral and/or endocrinological dysfunctioning. 
18 references.—D. Prager. 


2776. Milligan, W. Liddell. (St. George’s Hospital, 
London, England.) The value of drugs in the treat- 
ment of mental disorder. Med. Pr., 1951, 225, 380- 
383.—Particular types of drugs used in the treat- 
ment of mental disorders, namely (1) sedatives and 
hypnotics; (2) stimulants; (3) endocrine prepara- 
tions; (4) vitamins; (5) anti-convulsants, are dis- 
cussed as to their specific uses.— F. C. Sumner. 


2777. Miiller, M. Die Klinik der Leukotomie. 
(The clinic of leucotomy.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1951, 67, 338-355.—It is endeavored in 
respect to leucotomy to indicate some still unsolved 
problems, and to bring a certain order in the mani- 
fold of opinions which reflect themselves in the litera- 
ture.— F. C. Sumner. 
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2778. Nordland, Eva. Synsmater innen psyko- 
terapien. (Viewpoints within psychotherapy.) 
Norsk ped. Tidskr., 1951, 35, 161-176.—A brief 
enumeration and discussion of the various kinds of 
therapy, including psychoanalysis, psychosocial ther- 
apy, relationship-therapy, play therapy, group ther- 
apy, psycho-drama, supportive therapy, and guid- 
ance. Brief bibliography.—M. L. Reymert. 

2779. Odegard, @rnulv. Psychosurgery: indica- 
tions, psychological investigations, and results 
1945-49. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., Suppl., 1951, No. 
60, 57-67.—Since 1946 in Scandinavia 2050 cases 
were leucotomized in 55 of 87 hospitals. Chief indi- 
cations are states of chronic depression, anxiety, 
tension, and bodily pain. All less radical methods 
should be tried first. The post-leucotomy person- 
ality is characterized by a decrease of emotional re- 
activity with responses more superficial and of 
shorter duration. Re-education should take place 
in the hospital for many months. Results show one- 
third social remissions and one-third improvements. 
—D. Prager. 

2780. Rose, Sidney. Tentative formulations in 
group analysis. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1951, 11, 
85-88.—Abstract. 

2781. Rylander, Gésta. Observations on mental 
changes after total lobotomy and after inferior 
lobotomy. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., Suppl., 1951, No. 
60, 82-88.—IQ is moderately lowered, abstract 
thinking is limited, and the power of association is 
reduced. Results are reliable only on non-psycho- 
tics. After inferior lobotomy, emotional and in- 
tellectual changes are much less marked. The only 
indication for total lobotomy is chronic and severe 
schizophrenia.—D. Prager. 


2782. Williams, Robert L., & Barrera, S. Eugene. 
Observations and opinions concerning complica- 
tions and contraindications in electric convulsive 
therapy. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 800-809.— 
There now appear to be fewer contra-indications to 
electric convulsive therapy than was believed 
formerly. Definite contraindications include con- 
gestive heart failure, recent myocardial infarctions, 
and aneurysm of the aorta. Recent fractures re- 
quire the use of curare with shock therapy. Psychia- 
atric contraindications are inconclusive. The clinical 
physical condition may be aggravated by electric 
convulsive therapy in cases of recent cerebral 
vascular accidents, acute respiratory infections, and 
active peripheral vascular disease. 13 references.— 
D. Prager. 


(See also abstracts 2541, 2791, 2810, 2944) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


2783. Bernstein, Isidor. Use of play in the treat- 
ment of children. J. Pediat., 1951, 39, 503-508.— 
The diagnostic, therapeutic, investigative and pre- 
ventative applications of play as a natural expression 
of the child are presented. Its uses and limitations 
for the pediatrician are briefly discussed.—M. C. 
Templin. 
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2784. Calon, P. J. A. Die Psychodiagnostik 
einiger partieller Defekte. (Psychodiagnostics of 
some partial defects.) Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., II, 
Amsterdam, 1949, 342-357.—In the psychodiag- 
nosis of partial defects an attempt is made to dis- 
cover the way in which these anomalies have taken 
their place within the more comprehensive totalities. 
The author notes that on ascertaining the presence 
of a defect it is necessary to discover whether the 
disorder is primary or whether it is merely a special 
expression of a deeper, but less conspicuous morbid 
condition. After this one must take into considera- 
tion how the primary defect reacts on functions with 
which the disturbed or underdeveloped activity 
forms, in normal life, a functional unity, Three 
groups of partial defects are discussed——V. M. 
Staudt. 


2785. Caplan, Gerald. (Lasker Mental Hygiene 
and Child Guidance Center of Hadassah, Jerusalem, 
Israel.) A public health approach to child psy- 
chiatry. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1951, 35, 235-249.— 
A clinic program which concentrates “‘on a search for 
pathogenic emotional factors that have not as yet 
manifested themselves in serious behavior disorders 
and that are capable of rapid alteration through in- 
tensive methods of treatment”’ serves as the theme of 
Caplan’s discussion. A procedure is described by 
which weekly interviews with mother and child in 
the infant-welfare center ‘‘until a stable emotional 
bond has been forged’’ and after this has been se- 
curely established the program is then transferred to 
the Child-Guidance Center. While more or less 
standard analytic approaches are still in use, modi- 
fications designed to shorten the therapeutic pro- 
gram are being developed.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2786. Dreikurs, Rudolf. (Chicago Medical Sch., 
Chicago, Ill.) Family group therapy in the Chicago 
Community Child-Guidance Center. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1951, 35, 291-301.—Dreikurs describes 5 
types of groups utilized in the group-therapy pro- 
grams in the Community Child Guidance Centers 
of Chicago. There are (1) the family group, (2) the 
children’s group, (3) the parents’ group, (4) the 
community group, (5) “children among the adults” 
groups. He describes the dynamics present in each 
of these groups and concludes that “‘a non-selective 
group can be drawn into and readily accepts group 
therapy” and that it is “more effective than indi- 
vidual therapy and provides a therapeutic medium 
most important at a time when the available number 
of professionally trained workers is grossly inade- 
quate for the urgent need of individuals and groups.” 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2787. Ellis, Albert, & Beechley, Robert M. A 
comparison of child guidance clinic patients coming 
from large, medium, and small families. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1951, 79, 131-144.—A population of 1,000 
child guidance clinic patients were investigated in 
subgroups of (1) families with one child, (2) families 
with 2-6 children, and (3) families with 7 or more 
children. Conclusions from the records relevant to 
the following variables are reported: sex, age, intel- 
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ligence, religion, emotional disturbance, parental 
status, adjustment to teachers, adjustment to class- 
mates, school retardation, school work, father’s 
intelligence, mother’s intelligence, and economic 
status of family.—Z. Luria. 

2788. Federn, P.,. & Meng, H. (Eds.) Praxis 
der Kinder- und Jugendpsychologie; Erziehung- 
Unterricht-Neurosenprophylaxe. (Practice of child 
and adolescent psychology: education, teaching, 
neurosis prophylaxis.) Bern: Hans Huber, 1951. 
viii, 216 p. Swiss fr. 18.50.—Six contributors from 
the fields of elementary and secondary school educa- 
tion, psychoanalysis and child psychology, relate 
their knowledge to the emotional problems of child 
and adolescent. Discussion is focused on the de- 
scription, study, and treatment of such problems 
within the classroom setting. The separate papers 
are abstracted in this issue. Included is a complete 
compilation of passages from Freud's writings on the 
infant, child, and adolescent.—EZ. W. Eng. 

2789. Hart de Ruyter, Th. Die Differential- 
diagnose der Konstitutionellen Psychopathie und 
Erziehungsschwierigkeiten. (Differential diagnos- 
tics as between psychopathic and educational diffi- 
culties with children.) Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., 
IT, Amsterdam, 1949, 298-314.—The following as- 
pects are stressed by the author as of great signifi- 
cance for the right differential diagnosis: (1) com- 
plete hetero-anamnesis, to which no concession 
whatsoever must be made; (2) psychologic methods 
of investigation (3) somatic-typologic examination 
(4) the child’s expression-forms in various play- 
situations; (5) the “psychiatric interview” (con- 
sidered the most important of all by the author). 
A good diagnostic, he points out is multidimensional. 
Biologic and sociologic factors and the interaction 
between both, must be accounted for in the diag- 
nosis.— V. M. Staudt. 

2790. New York (City). Citizen’s Committee on 
Children. Truancy and children’s problems. Un- 
derstanding the Child, 1950, 19, 40-47.—Unexplained 
school absence rate and personality maladjustments 
were correlated. However, absence from school is 
only one danger signal. More truants than non- 
truants are potential delinquents, but many truants 
are not and never become delinquents. The roots 
of the truancy problem lie in the school, in the home, 
or in the child himself.— Y. Gredler. 


2791. Rosenthal, Leslie. (Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians, New York.) Group psychotherapy in a child 
guidance clinic. Soc. Casewk, 1951, 8, 337-342.— 
“Group therapy, as a treatment medium, cannot be 
universally applied nor can it substitute for indi- 
vidual treatment with persons suffering from se- 
vere, deeply-rooted fears and anxieties."’ Neither is 
it suitable for the extreme aggression of the severe 
behavior disorder or of the psychopath. “But for 
those in whom there is a basic social hunger for ac- 
ceptance by their peers, group therapy provides 
fertile ground. ..." Case illustrations are given to 


describe the group treatment practiced in the 
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author’s agency.— L. B. Costin. 


2792. Schjelderup, Harald K. Neurose und Er- 
(Neurosis and education.) In Federn, 
P. & Meng, H., Praxis der Kinder- und Jugend- 
psychologie, (see 26: 2788), 16-70.—A widely rang- 
ing summary and discussion of contemporary Avon. 
edge in psychology, psychoanalysis, and cultural 
anthropology of significance for the teacher. The 
following principal topics are reviewed: importance 
of early experience for personality formation, the 
origins of neuroses, the process of psychotherapy, 
psychosexual development, and the sexual education 
of the child. Implications for the teacher are 
elaborated and discussed.—E. W. Eng. 


(See also abstracts 2879, 2965, 2996) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


2793. Barnette, W. L., Jr. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
An occupational aptitude pattern for engineers. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 52-66.—A discus- 
sion of occupational aptitude pattern analysis and 
the presentation of a method for the construction of 
such a pattern on an engineer sample. Patterns for 
a group of successful and for a group of failing en- 
gineering trainees who were the subjects of a follow- 
up study two years after counseling, are presented. 
All subjects were veterans and all selected their 
occupational goal under advisement at the Voca- 
tional Service Center of the Y.M.C.A. of New York 
City.—J. E. Horrocks. 

2794. Barnette, W. Leslie, Jr. (U. Buffalo, N. 
Y.) Occupational aptitude patterns of selected 

ups of counseled veterans. Psychol. Monogr., 
1951, 65(5). iii, 49 p.—890 veteran counselees re- 
turned a mail questionnaire concerning the attain- 
ment of their vocational goal, and their vocational 
stability. The successful group was somewhat 
superior in test performance, was educationally 
more advanced, and was younger than the failure 
group. Occupational aptitude patterns are pre- 
sented for groups of engineers, salesmen, accountants 
and two clerical groups.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2795. Baumgarten-Tramer, Franziska. Partner- 
ship in vocations. Occupations, 1951, 30, 121-123.— 
The need is suggested for research in the role partner- 
ship plays in various occupations.—G. S. Speer. 

2796. Brown, Manuel N. (Vet. Admin. Hosp., 
Vancouver, Wash.) Evaluation of Lee-Thorpe In- 
ventory ratings by veteran patients. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1951, 11, 248-254.-—A report of client 
evaluations of their Lee-Thorpe Occupational In- 
terest Inventory ratings. Subjects consisted of 60 
World War II veterans who were patients at a gen- 
eral VA hospital.—J. EZ. Horrocks. 

2797. Conrad, Herbert S. (U. S. Office Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.) Cultural factors in voca- 
tional guidance and adjustment. Purdue Univ. 
Stud. higher Educ., 1949, No. 69, 67-—73.—The 
problem of cultural factors in vocational guidance is 
discussed and the role of the guidance counselor in- 
dicated when he is dealing with culturally based 
problems.—J. E. Horrocks. 
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2798. Glazer, Stanford H., & England, Arthur O. 
(Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) How veterans feel about 
vocational advisement. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1949, 9, 717-725.—A questionnaire was sent to 500 
veterans in order to find out how they felt about 
advisement they had received at the Wayne Uni- 
versity Guidance Center. 144 veterans (28.8%) 
responded and their answers are analyzed.—J. 
E. Horrocks. 


2799. Ohio. State Employment Service. Testing 
Staff. A general aptitude test battery study with 
high school seniors. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 
9, 281-289.— During the school year 1947-1948, the 
U. S. Employment Service’s General Aptitude Test 
Battery was administered to 439 high school seniors 
in 5 Ohio high schools as part of an experimental 
cooperative program for counseling and testing high 
school youth by the Ohio Employment Service and 
the Ohio State Department of Education. Norma- 
tive and inter-relationship data are reported on the 
GATB performance of the sample.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2800. Super, Donald E. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Vocational adjustment: implementing a 
self-concept. Occupations, 1951, 30, 88-92.—The 
author offers a redefinition of vocational guidance 
and occupational adjustment: ‘‘Vocational guidance 
is the process of helping a person to develop and 
accept an integrated and adequate picture of himself 
and his role in the world of work, to test this concept 
against reality, and to convert it into a reality, with 
satisfaction to himself and benefit to society.”— 
G. S. Speer. 

2801. Wesman, Alexander G., & Bennett, George 
K. (Psychol. Corp., New York.) Problems of 
differential prediction. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 
11, 265-272.—A discussion of problems of differen- 
tial prediction (‘‘The assessment of a person’s rela- 
tive chances of success in two or more fields of en- 
deavor”’). Such problems are seen as falling into 
three broad categories: (1) methodological, (2) sta- 
tistical, and (3) practical. Each of the major cate- 
gories and accompanying problems receives atten- 
tion.—J. E. Horrocks. 


(See also abstract 3014) 
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2802. Barahal, Hyman S. (Pilgrim State Hosp., 
West Brentwood, N. Y.) The obstacle motif as a 
ge dream experience. Psychiat. Quart., 1951, 
25, 38-54.—The obstacle dream is triggered by any 
event which threatens the character armor of the 
normal, neurotic, or psychotic individual. In 
analysis it helps to determine the degree of resist- 
ance to improvement and the progress of therapy.— 
D. Prager. 

2803. Blumenthal, Kurt. (Psychiatric Hospital, 
Mount Carmel, Haifa, Israel.) Le probléme sociolo- 
gique du malade mental. (The sociological problem 
of the mental patient.) Encéphale, 1951, Suppl. No. 
1, 1-12.—The author examines the clinical and 
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social conditions under which hospitalization of 
psychiatric patients is indicated. Mental hygiene 
considerations should always be in the foreground. 
Purely juridical and administration procedures 
should not over-shadow the socio-psychiatric prob- 
lems. Decisions in subchronic hypo-manic states 
present special difficulties from a mental hygiene 
point of view. Psychiatric hospitals should be so 
organized as to combine minimal restriction of per- 
sonal freedom with maximal potential for personality 
development.— M. L. Simmel. 

2804. Bremer, J. A social psychiatric investiga- 
tion of a small community in northern Norway. 
Acta Psychiat., Kbh., Suppl., 1951, No. 62, 10-166.— 
The 1325 inhabitants of a fishing village on the Fin- 
mark Coast were observed between January 1939 
and March 1944. In 1080 persons over 10 yrs. of 
age, almost every fifth person had either psychic 
disease or intellectual or characterologic variations. 
War conditions increase the frequency of nervous 
cases by 2%. Asa result of the widespread wish for 
abortions, 178 pregnancies resulted in only 138 live 
births. A high number of quislings were recruited 
from the psychopathological elements in the com- 
munity. 70 persons required intensive psychiatric 
treatment during the observation period but only 8 
received it. 122-item bibliography.—D. Prager. 

2805. Bruder, Ernest E. (St. Elizabeth's Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Some reflections on psychiatry 
and religion. J. Pastoral Care, 1951, 5 (Summer), 
30-36.—Three major emphases in psychiatry are (1) 
a concern for the individual and respect for his 
unique integrity, (2) the basic drive of the individual 
is always toward health, and (3) the need to experi- 
ence a new relationship. These are also the goals of 
religion, and there is reason for religious people to 
appreciate the work of psychiatry in removing 
obstacles to their attainment.—P. E. Johnson. 

2806. Howe, Hubert S. (College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia U., New York.) Progress in 
neurology and psychiatry during the first half of the 
twentieth century. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1951, 51, 
96-102.—A brief review of the salient advances in 
neurology during the first 50 years of the 20th 
century is followed by a review of psychiatric ad- 
vances for the same period.— F. C. Sumner. 


2807. Kahn, Eugen. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Uber Reife und Reifen. (On maturity and 
maturing.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 
67, 46-51.—The term “maturity” carries the idea of 
a standstill while the term “maturing” carries the 
idea of moving forwards. The author believes that 
in psychiatric work evidence of maturing in the 
patient is of greater psychohygienic significance. 
Maturity conveys the notion of having arrived at a 
dead-end.— F. C. Sumner. 

2808. Kleist, Karl. Progresos de la psiquiatria. 
(Advances of psychiatry.) Neuropsiquiat., B. Aires, 
1950, 1, 209-222.—Psychiatric knowledge has ad- 
vanced in nosological, etiological, and therapeutic 
complexity since Wernicke and Kraepelin under 
whom the present author successively studied. For 
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Wernicke mental disorders were divided according 
to which of the three stages of what he called the 
psychic reflex arc: perceiving, thinking, acting, was 
affected. For Kraepelin mental disorders were 
etiologically classified according as the cause was ex- 
ternal or internal into exogenous psychoses and 
endogenous psychoses, progressive general paralysis 
being an example of the former and dementia prae- 
cox of the latter.—F. C. Sumner. 

2809. Kretschmer, Wolfgang, Jr. (U. Tiibingen, 
Germany.) Le diagnostique a plusieurs dimensions 
et la classification psychiatrique. (Multi-dimen- 
sional diagnostics and psychiatric classification.) 
Encephale, 1951, 40, 299-311.—The diversity of 
present day psychiatric thinking should be replaced 
by a comprehensive theory if effective treatment is 
to be assured. The author discusses Ernst Kretch- 
mer’s biological orientation which he considers brings 
together somatogenic and psychogenic approaches. 
Questions of diagnosis and prognosis are considered 
from the point of view of this constitutional theory. 
—M. L. Simmel. 

2810. Overholser, Winfred. Modern trends in 
psychiatry. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 645-656.— 
This is the first Richard H. Hutchings Memorial 
lecture. A brief historical review of psychiatric 
progress from 1759 to the present reveals that the 
pendulum of psychiatric treatment swings now to- 
ward the psychological and now toward the physical. 
Today the pendulum is swinging to the physical in 
spite of the vogue of psychoanalysis and other psy- 
chotherapy. No one group of psychiatrists has all 
the answers. We should hesitate to criticize col- 
leagues who are conscientious and honest even if 
their views differ from our own.—D. Prager. 


2811. Ozeretskii, N. I. Psikhiatricheskaia po- 
moshch’ v SShA. (Psychiatric service in the USA.) 
Nevropatal. i Psikhiatr., 1951, 20(3), 61-68.— 
Quoting for the most part from Albert Deutsch’s 
“The shame of the states,’’ (see 23: 1820), the 
author makes American psychiatric institutions out 
to be ‘‘akin to the concentration camps of Hitlerite 
Germany,” “piggeries which [in the Soviet Union ] 
are found cleaner,’’ and totally inadequate to cope 
with the avalanching psychic disturbances caused by 
the mounting mass hunger of the workers and the 
deep uncertainties created in the populace by the 
present war hysteria. Psychoanalysis is decried as 
an instrument employed by the “bosses from Wall 
Street to hide [from the workers ] the truth of the 
real reason for their extreme poverty.”—J. D. 
London. 

2812. Portnoy, Isidore. The meaning of self- 
destruction. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1951, 11, 88-89. 
—Abstract. 

2813. Ravn, Jérgen. Psychiatric examinations of 
83 girls in a reception and observation home. Acta 
Psychiat., Kbh., Suppl., 1951, No. 60, 172-179.— 
More than 50% were mentally defective. One-third 
were psychopaths. 72% had hereditary taints. 
15% had been environmentally injured. 13% had 
pubertal difficulties. Treatment in the home con- 
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sists of the quiet, kind, well-regulated environment. 
Within 18 months 53 were discharged. 32% were 
discharged to free conditions. 52.8% were im- 
proved. There is a great need for care for feeble- 
minded individuals at this age level —D. Prager. 

2814. Riese, Walter. (Medical Coll. Richmond, 
Va.) Notions d’évolution et de dissolution des fonc- 
tions en psychopathologie. (Concepts of evolution 
and dissolution of functions in psychopathology.) 
Encephale, 1951, 40, 289-298.—The concepts of 
evolution and dissolution of function are analyzed 
with respect to their historical origin and their onto- 
logical status. The author indicates considerable 
confusion in terminology dealing with these concepts. 
He suggests a clarification in terms of a relatively 
limited number of human forms of behavior each of 
which may or may not make its appearance, de- 
pending on a variety of conditions, and each of 
which should be considered in its own right without 
recourse to such terms as “arrest,’’ “recapitulation” 
or “regression.” —M. L. Simmel. 

2815. Rubakin, A. N. Psikhicheskie zabole- 
vanifa i psikhiatricheskaia pomoshch’ v anglo- 
saksonskikh stranakh. (Psychic illnesses and psy- 
chiatric service in the Anglo-Saxon countries.) 
Nevropatal. i Psikhiatr., 1951, 20(3), 68-75.—‘“In 
the Anglo-Saxon countries there exists not only the 
highest proportion of psychically ill in the world, 
but also there is to be had the most unfavorable 
conditions for the fight against psychic ills.’’ Condi- 
tions are most deplorable in the USA where the 
number of mentally unbalanced persons increases 
year by year—a fact explainable by the general 
“constant fear of finding oneself unemployed, lack 
of confidence in the future, unemployment, extra- 
ordinarily strenuous work quickly exhausting the 
nervous system, difficult material conditions of 
existence’’ as well as ‘“‘war hysteria’’ and the great 
incidence of “syphilis, alcoholism, and narcomania.” 
—I. D. London. 

2861. Stewart, H. C. (N. Y. State Dept. Hith, 
Albany.), Katz, Julius, & Lang, H. B. The use of 
BCG in mental institutions. Psychiat. Quart,. 1951, 
25, 32-37.—In mental hospitals BCG vaccine is 
limited in use because of the small proportion of 
nonreactors to tuberculin. In schools for mental de- 
fectives BCG may be used in a considerable propor- 
tion of the present patient population. The propor- 
tion of new patients and new employees eligible for 
vaccination is not known. Non-reactors to tubercu- 
lin should not be employed among patients known to 
have TB until they have been successfully vaccinated 
with BCG. 6 references.—D. Prager. 


2817. Weigart, Edith. Love and fear: a psychia- 
tric interpretation. /. Pastoral Care, 1951, 5 (Sum- 
mer), 12-—22.—Religion and psychiatry are both 
concerned with the human soul in its striving for 
integrity and peace. Fears and hates paralyze the 
defense reactions and bring us into vicious circles of 
isolation and guilt. No human being can stand con- 
tinuous isolation. The fortitude which transcends 
fear we call religious faith and it stems from the 
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strength of love. But love cannot be forced, or pro- 
duced by effort or moral will power. Spontaneous 
love unites, transcends the danger of helpless ‘‘naked 
horror,”” and expels fear in the security of inter- 
personal relations. The potentialities of creative 
love indicate that the emotional preconditions of 
religion are in every human person.—P. E. Johnson. 

2818. Zolan, Harold, & Bigelow, Newton. Family 
taint and response to treatment in functional dis- 
order: a preliminary report. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 
24, 672-676.—Patients from tainted families (rela- 
tives mentally ill) are compared with an untainted 
group. The tainted become ill at a later age, respond 
better to treatment, and show a greater tendency to 
improve than the untainted group. The authors do 
not feel the study is conclusive in any way, but the 
results vary from what would be expected.—D. 
Prager. 


(See also abstracts 2487, 2500, 2527, 2540) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


2819. Bergman, Murray; Waller, Heinz, & Mar- 
chand John. Schizophrenic reactions during child- 
hood in mental defectives. Psychiat. Quart., 1951, 
25, 294-333.—Schizophrenic patterns in mental de- 
fectives are far more frequent than is generally be- 
lieved. There were many borderline defectives who 
displayed social and vocational inadequacy beyond 
what could be accounted for by their estimated intel- 
lectual abilities. This disparity between the emo- 
tional and intellectual structures is caused by the 
schizophrenic process. Schizophrenic reactions in 
childhood are frequently mistaken for mental de- 
ficiency. Schizophrenic test patterns included un- 
usual reductions in IQ and MA, irrelevant responses, 
and wide scatter. 45 references.—D. Prager. 


2820. Bladergroen, W. J. La thérapeutique de 
uelques groupes d’enfants partiellement déficients. 
Some forms of therapy for total or partial retarda- 

tion of functions.) Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., II, 
Amsterdam, 1949, 358-367.—Various forms of de- 
velopmental retardation are described. Every move 
of treatment should be based on the structure of the 
diagnosed type of retardation —V. M. Staudt. 

2821. Carp, E.A.D.E. Faiblesse d’esprit comme 
probléme social. (Feeblemindedness as a social 
problem.) Proc. int. orthoped. Congr. II, Amsterdam, 
1949, 115—125.—The phenomenon of feebleminded- 
ness is a deficiency not only of thinking activity, 
but of emotional life and activity of the will. Ac- 
cordingly feeblemindedness has its dys-eugenic, eco- 
nomic, political, and criminological aspects. The 
author discusses therapeutic, prophylactic and ortho- 
pedagogic measures.—V. M. Staudt. 

2822. Crome, L. (Fountain Hosp., London, 
Eng.) The pathogenesis of somatic disease in men- 
tal defectives. J. ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 792-800.— 
Lesions of the nervous system can influence the 
pathogenesis of somatic disease not only through 
their effect on physiological processes, but also by the 
way in which they alter the patient’s social environ- 
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ment—both aspects being part of the natural history 
of disease —W. L. Wilkins. 


2823. Glasser, F. B., Jacobs, M., & Schain, R. 
The relation of Rh to mental deficiency. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1951, 25, 282-287.—18% of 200 mothers of 
mental defectives had Rh negative blood. 66% 
of the mental defectives of Rh negative mothers had 
Rh positive blood. Where antibodies are detected 
during pregnancy but no erythroblastosis is noted 
at birth, it would be of value to follow these children 
for some years to see how frequently mental de- 
ficiency occurs.—D. Prager. 


2824. Heiser, Karl F. (Training School, Vineland, 
N. J.) Psychotherapy for the mentally retarded 
child. Train. Sch. Bull., 1951, 48, 111-119.—The 
two chief psychological factors interfering with 
intellectual potential are lack of cultural or intellec- 
tual stimulation and mental or emotional illness or 
disorder in childhood. Three cases illustrate how 
therapy may help solve an emotional problem and 
thus release talents, overcome early familial handi- 
caps, and even assist in a case of childhgod schizo- 
phrenia.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2825. Kirman, Brian H. (Fountain Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng.) Anomalous physical signs of bodily dis- 
ease in mental deficiency. J. ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 
783-791.—The reaction to disease in in-patients may 
be more the result of the institutional regime than 
the result of the brain lesion. There is little evidence 
that signs of bodily disease in mental defectives are 
truly anomalous.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2826. @ster, Jakob. (U. Arvebiologiske, Copen- 
hagen.) Some problems concerning mongolism in 
the newborn: diagnosis, incidence, and aetiology. 
Acta Pediat., Kbh., 1951, 40, 338-348.—From 1938 
to 1948 in Denmark there was one case of mongolism 
per 637 births. In 9 of 32 cases there was a missed or 
an erroneous diagnosis soon after birth. Of 65 cases, 
44 died within 2 yrs after birth and 32 died within 
the first year of life. The series is too small to draw 
conclusions regarding etiology.—D. Prager. 


2827. Peiser, J. Oligophrenie und Wachstum. 
(Oligophrenia and growth.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1951, 18, 88-91—Among 144 children of four de- 
grees of oligophrenia, body-length correlated with 
degree, the more severe the oligophrenia, the shorter 
the child. The entire group was below the average of 
normal children, most strikingly at the age of 8-10 
years. Oligophrenia presents not only a psychologi- 
cal problem but a medico-biological one. English 
and French summaries.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


2828. Penrose, L. S. (U. London, Eng.) Ma- 
ternal age in familial mongolism. J. ment. Sci., 
1951, 97, 738-747.—All cases available in the 
literature plus unpublished data from the Galton 
Laboratory were analyzed for degree of relationship 
and maternal age. It is suggested that mongolism 
could be due to a single very common gene (one in 5 
in the general population) with all homozygous 
fetuses susceptible. These are 1 in 25 in the general 
population but only 1 in 27 is actually affected, 
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leading to an absolute incidence of 1 in 675 at birth, 
manifestation being largely controlled by maternal 
age, which is significantly lowered in cases showing 
inheritance through the mother.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2829. Querido, A. Social techniques in dealing 
with maladjusted children. Proc. int. orthoped. 
Congr., II, Amsterdam, 1949, 70-79.—Present-day 
problems of the feebleminded and psychopaths 
originate there, where growing industrialization and 
urbanization complicate the social structure on the 
one hand, and systematic attempts to educate the 
feebleminded, on the other hand. The author feels 
that for these groups even a complicated society 
can find a place because they fulfil a real need.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


2830. van Houte, I. C. The acceptance of the 
defect. Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., II, Amsterdam, 
1949, 21-27.—The acceptance of mental defect in 
children by their parents is herein discussed. The 
obligations of parents and community toward defec- 
tive children are indicated.—V. M. Staudt. 


2831. Waterink, J. Einfluss des Milieus auf das 
gebrechliche Kind: eine psychologische Betrachtung. 
(The influence of the milieu on the deficient child: a 
psychological treatment.) Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., 
IT, Amsterdam, 1949, 103—115.—Attitudes of parents 
and teachers toward the mentally defective child are 
discussed. Some of the serious dangers threatening 
the education of the defective child owing to these 
attitudes are indicated.—V. M. Staudt. 

2832. Wiersma, D. Psychopathy and mental de- 
ficiency in children. Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., II, 
Amsterdam, 1949, 57-70.—The peculiarities of the 
mentally defective child should not be sought in in- 
telligence only, according to the author. Abnormali- 
ties in personality must also be detected.—V. M. 
Staudt. 

(See also abstracts 2876, 3004) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


2833. Abély, Paul. La mauvaise foi normale et 
pathologique. (Normal and pathological deception.) 
Hyg. ment., 1951, 2, 29-47.—The author discusses 
misrepresentation as it appears in imaginative and 
defensive behavior. Within the framework of 
Sartre's concept of anxiety various forms of untruth 
can be distinguished. Irrespective of conscious 
intent deception serves primarily as a defense. From 
the casual social lie to psychotic delusions the func- 
tional significance of falsification of facts is self- 
deception.—M. L. Simmel. 

2834. Amark, Curt. A study in alcoholism; clini- 
cal, social-psychiatric, and genetic investigations. 
Acta Psychiat., Kbh., Suppl., 1951, No. 70. xii, 
283 pp.— Endogenous psychoses, epilepsy, and oligo- 
phrenia are of no importance as etiological factors in 
connection with alcoholism. However psychopathy 
and genetic factors do play a role. Affective and 
conative personality deviations on a constitutional 
basis play a role in the origin of alcoholism but intel- 
lectual development is of subordinate importance. 
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It takes 11-12 yrs for alcoholism to develop to the 
point of the first official intervention. The average 
age of onset is about 38 years. Childhood and occu- 
pation have a certain importance and marital dis- 
cord is probably a maintaining factor. 300-item 
bibliography.—D. Prager. 

2835. Asperger, Hans. Bild und soziale Wertig- 
keit der autistischen Psychopathen. (The aspects 
and social significance of autistic psychopaths.) 
Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., II, Amsterdam, 1949, 
257-269.—The typical autistic psychopath is de- 
scribed. The author feels that despite extraordinary 
difficulties of education autistic children, if subjected 
to expert orthopedagogic and psychotherapeutic 
treatment, may be successfully guided and helped 
onwards.—V. M. Staudt. 

2836. Boisen, Anton T. (Eigin (Jll.) State Hosp.) 
The therapeutic significance of anxiety. J. Pastoral 
Care, 1951, 5(Summer), 1-11.—Anxiety is here 
shown as the awareness of a threat to the integrity 
of personality; even acute anxiety is not an evil but 
a condition of growth. A case study is presented of 
an anxiety reaction carried to the point of severe 
ngommen during which the man was able to rebuild 

is personality, on a more adequate basis than be- 
fore. There is confusion over the role of conscience 
in the development of the individual and the group. 
Current psychoanalytic thinking has something to 
learn from Mead, Dewey, and Hocking as to the 
social basis of personality in which conscience is a 
growing edge. In religion God is the symbol of that 
ellowship without which we cannot live—P. E. 
Johnson. 

2837. Chapman, A. H., Saslow, George, & 
Watson, Frances. Pseudohermaphroditism: a medi- 
cal, social and psychiatric case study. Psychosom. 
Med., 1951, 13, 212-219.—The case history of a male 
pseudohermaphrodite reared as a girl is presented. 
The plans, involving plastic surgery, hormone 
therapy, psychiatric study, etc., to enable him to 
change to a male role are described.—J. W. Bowles, 
Jr. 

2838. Coleman, Jules V. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Psychiatric implications in casework service 
to the male migrant. Soc. Casewk, 1951, 8, 333-337. 
—This consideration of the dynamic factors in the 
behavior of the unattached male in transit deals 
specifically with “the compulsive migrant,”’ where 
flight is ‘poorly planned and lacking in rational moti- 
vation, where it seems to be determined by uncon- 
scious psychological needs, and to represent an effort 
to escape an intolerable life situation.’’ Case illustra- 
tions are given to support the author’s contention 
that casework services can make a vital contribution 
to the solution of this particular type of migrancy.— 
L. B. Costin. 

2839. Eidelman, Jack R. (St. Louis U., Sch. 
Med., St. Louis, Mo.) Prevention of suicide. J. 
Mo. med. Ass., 1951, 48, 441-446.—Prevention of 
suicide is an important phase of preventive medicine 
and is largely the responsibility of the medical pro- 
fession. The general practitioner is aided here to a 
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familiarity with: (1) the conditions in which suicide 
is likely to occur; (2) motivation in suicide; (3) the 
recognition of the potential suicide; (4) the manage- 
ment of the suicidal patient.— F. C. Sumner. 


2840. Heuscher, Julius. (U. Basel, Switzerland.) 
Beitrige zur Atiologie der “Maladie Gilles de la 
Tourette” und zum Regressions-Problem. (Con- 
tributions to the etiology of the “maladie Gilles de la 
Tourette” and to the regression-problem.) Schweiz. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 66, 123-158.—It is 
sought to understand the psychic aspects in the 
evolution of the “maladie Gilles de la Tourette”’ 
(convulsive tics) by way of two quite detailed 
anamneses. These two cases are compared with 
that of a catatonic patient suffering at times from 
crying-tics. Basic to the ‘maladie Gilles de la 
Tourette” there appear to be a renunciation of the 
patient’s social environment and a psychophysical 
regression to partial functions.— F. C. Sumner. 


2841. Horney, Karen. On feeling abused. Amer. 
J. Psychoanal., 1951, 11, 5-12.—‘*To summarize 
with regard to the phenomenon of feeling abused, it is 
important to see both the diversity of content, form 
and individual sources, and the unity behind such 
diversity.. . . Only when seeing the phenomenon 
as a whole do we realize that it is an integral part of a 
whole way of living one’s life outside oneself. Only 
then do we realize that it is a person’s over-all de- 
fense against coming face to face with himself and 
his own problems.”—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


2842. Kelman, Harold. Duplicity. Amer. J. 
Psychoanal., 1951, 11, 21-35.—Duplicity is defined 
and differentiated from neurosis and conflict. An 
attempt is made to distinguish between duplicity 
as maneuver and duplicity as strategy and to indi- 
cate the forms it takes in various phases of psycho- 
analytic work. With tolerant understanding it is 
felt that unnecessary pain can be mitigated. —J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 


2843. Kretschmer, Ernst. (U. Tibingen, Ger- 
many.) Der sensitive Beziehungswahn ; ein Beitrag 
zur Paranoiafrage und zur psychiatrischen Charak- 
terlehre. (3rd ed.) (Sensitive delusion of refer- 
ence; a contribution to the paranoia-problem and to 
psychiatric characterology.) Berlin: Springer, 1950. 
204 p.—In this enlarged and improved 3rd edition, 
the author explains delusion of reference as originat- 
ing from 3 sources: (1) in asthenic character; (2) in 
experience of ethical defeat which drives the sensitive 
person deeper into a futile and concealed struggle 
with himself; (3) in social environment which brings 
about a tension of the self-feeling in a humiliating 
situation.— F. C. Sumner. 


2844. Lussheimer, Paul. The significance of fan- 
tasies in the psychoanalytic process. Amer. J. 
Psychoanal., 1951, 11, 81-82.—Abstract. 

2845. Melgar, Ramén. Sobre las amnesias psi- 
cégenas. Concerning psychogenic amnesias.) 
Neuropsiquiat., B. Aires, 1949, 1(1), 16-27——A 

oung woman of 18 years awoke one morning with 
loos of memory for her surroundings including her 
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family. She was given a psychological examination, 
a Bernreuter Personality Inventory, and a Myo- 
kinetic Psychodiagnostic but the unravelling of the 
case came a week later when, slipping in her bath, she 
fell striking her head with such violence that she 
fainted. When she regained consciousness her 
memory had returned. She was then able to tell of 
the events which led up to her amnesia: severe 
anguish (1) arising from an intolerable family situa- 
tion in which her widowed father was running around 
with women, and (2) culminating in a dream which 
terrified her out of her wits (the amnesia).—F. C. 
Sumner. 

2846. Moral, Herbert R. How you can help an 
alcoholic stop drinking. Noroton, Conn.: Noroton 
Publ. Co., 1951. 96 p. $1.00.—Written for rela- 
tives of alcoholics, especially wives, to tell them how 
to cooperate in therapy, this book covers under- 
standing, relations of the alcoholic to his children 
and his job, and contains one section on the female 
alcoholic—W. L. Wilkins. 


2847. Nemiah, John C. (Massachusettes Gen. 
Hosp., Boston.) Anorexia nervosa: A clinical psy- 
chiatric study. Medicine, Baltimore, 1950, 29, 225- 
268.—Case histories are presented of 14 female pa- 
tients, 14 to 24 years old, showing the syndrome of 
failure to eat, weight loss, and amenorrhea. There is 
not a simple loss of appetite, resulting in an in- 
adequate food intake, but food and eating are en- 
dowed by the patients with unusual meanings, fre- 
quently related to the sphere of oral sexuality. The 
psychoneurotic setting within which the illness de- 
velops is characterized by overprotective parents, a 
conflict between a desire for freedom and inde- 
pendence and the need for support and dependence, 
with hostility to either the mother or the father. 
The patients have difficulty in establishing relation- 
ships on an adult basis, being emotionally cold and 
infantile—J. Brogek. 

2848. Sillman, J. H. Thumb-sucking and the 
oral structures. /. Pediat., 1951, 39,424—430.—This 
study of the effect of thumb-sucking on oral structures 
is based on serial dental casts taken at least once a 
year from birth through 14 years. 20 of the 60 cases 
were thumb-suckers. Although no statistical analysis 
is presented, 8 cases illustrate the findings. The 
author found that thumb-sucking affected the oral 
structure of children with poor bites but had little 
effect on good bites. Evidence from serial dental 
casts and the child’s acceptance of responsibility de- 
crease thumb-sucking, but parental interference often 
increases it——M. C. Templin. 

2849. Simon, Benjamin (Conmeticut State Hosp., 
Middletown.), Holtzberg, Jules D., & Unger, Joan 
F. A study of judgment in the psychopathic per- 
sonality. Psychiat. Quart., 1951, 25, 132-150—A 
specially constructed completion test was given to a 
group of psychopathic females and a normal control 
group of student nurses. The hypothesis is con- 
firmed that social values can be recognized by the 
psychopath but are not so significant in controlling 
judgmental evaluations in conflict situations where 
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the psychopath is thrown on her own resources. 7 
references.—D. Prager. 


2850. Steck, Hans. Die Psychopathologie des 
Wahns. (The psychopathology of delusion.) 
Schweis. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 67, 86-100.— 
27 psychiatric definitions of delusion are reviewed 
with stress upon those by Jaspers, Riimke, Guiraud, 
and Mayer-Gross.— F. C. Sumner. 


2851. Steckler, Philip P. (Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Psychopathic Hosp.), & Harris, Lebert. A prelim- 
inary report on antabuse therapy for alcoholism. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1951, 25, 91-96.—One alcoholic of 
five studied died as a result of alcohol-antabuse com- 
bination. A second series of clinical trials of anta- 
buse indicate that smaller initial test doses of alcohol 
are safer and can produce adequate reactions.—D. 
Prager. 

2852. Stern, Arthur. (Bikur-Cholim Hosp., Jeru- 
salem, Israel.) Uber Alpdriicken. Ein Beitrag zur 
Lokalisation psychischer Phinomene. (On night- 
mares. A contribution to the localization of psychic 
phenomena.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1951, 67, 405-414.—A patient with a post-encepha- 
litic syndrome presents beside waking crises with 
“delayed psychomotor awakening,” already de- 
scribed in the literature of encephalitis, analogous 
nightly attacks comparable to genuine nightmares. 
The symptomatology and almost unknown patho- 
genesis of nightmares as well as problems of sleep, 
especially sleep dissociations in comparison with 
other sleep disturbances, are discussed. It is highly 
probable that genuine nightmares may be produced 
by encephalitic lesions.— F. C. Sumner. 


2853. Tiebout, Harry. Surrender as a psycho- 
logical event. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1951, 11, 
84—85.—Abstraci. 


2854. Tramer, M. WNaevus flammeus heredi- 
tarius (mit CAER) bei einem Knaben. (Heredi- 
tary naevus flammeus (with CAER) in a boy.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1951, 18, 143-148.—In an 8 year 
old boy, the Sturge-Weber syndrome is accompanied 
by epileptiform fits, a psycho-syndrome with slight 
mental retardation, anxiety neurosis, night-fears and 
somnambulism, the latter symptoms associated with 
a brain-stem syndrome. The primary symptoms 
were more readily discernible when the anxiety 
neurosis yielded to psychotherapy.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

2855. Wallinga, Jack V. (U. Minnesota Hospitals, 
St. Paul, Minn.) The chronic alcoholic and antabuse 
therapy. Minn. Med., 1951, 34, 221-226.—10 per- 
sons treated for alcoholism with antabuse during 14 
months are reported. Despite only one year of 
follow-up in this small series, it appears clear that as 
long as a person maintains his antabuse dosage, it is 
a physiological impossibility for him to drink; that 
antabuse patients should not ingest materials con- 
taining alcohol such as cough medicine, elixirs, etc. ; 
that a psychotherapeutic program which aims at 
permitting the patient to deal with underlying con- 
flictual matters should be an integral part of the total 
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therapy of which antabuse may be a valuable ad- 
junct.— F. C. Sumner. 

2856. Williams, E. Y. The anxiety-syndrome in 
alcoholism. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 782—787.— 
The symptoms that provoked alcoholism or caused 
its persistent use were those of the anxiety syndrome 
and occurred mostly at puberty. Alcohol could re- 
lieve these symptoms but the dose had to be in- 
creased. Alcoholics remain with their marital part- 
ners chiefly when the partner is tremendously in love 
with the non-drinking personality of the alcoholic. 
If the first method of establishing satisfactory sexual 
adjustment was with alcohol, the patient will still 
at intervals resort to long periods of heavy drinking. 
13 references.—D. Prager. 

2857. Wilson, Ruth. An evaluation of treatment 
methods in alcoholism therapy. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1951, 35, 260-290.—An extensive review of treat- 
ment procedures used in alcoholism including the 
conditioned-reflex aversion treatment, psycho- 
therapy, and Alcoholics Anonymous. Numerous 
references to the literature of treatment in alcoholism 
are included.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstract 2790) 


SpEEcH DISORDERS 


2858. Backus, Allie (U. Alabama, University.), 
& Beasley, Jane. Speech therapy with children. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. viii, 441 p. $3.00. 
—Part one is a discussion of the theoretical structure 
held by the authors. Emphasis is put on dynamic 
relationships rather then on devices and especially 
on the use of group therapy with speech handicapped 
children. Part two consists of illustrative lessons in 
group therapy. These lessons cover three phases of 
speech therapy; developing the therapeutic relation- 
ship, acquiring speaking skills and increasing facility 
in the use of speech skills —H. R. Myklebust. 

2859. Beasley, Jane. (U. Alabama, University.) 
Development of social skills as an instrument in 
speech therapy. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1951, 
16, 241-245.—Speech lessons may be profitably 
directed around social skills serving 3 useful pur- 
poses: (1) A way of working on the mechanics of 
speech production. (2) The development of such 
skills within a real situation. (3) Production of feel- 
ings of confidence and independence and similar 
evaluations on the part of the speech-corrected child. 
—M. F. Palmer. 

2860. DiCarlo, Louis M. (Syracuse U., Syracuse, 
N. Y.), & Kataja, Raymond. An analysis of the 
Utley Lipreading Test. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1951, 16, 226-240.—The Utley Test of achievement 
in lipreading was analyzed by administering it to 57 
aurally-handicapped individuals and 44 normals with 
no lipreading experience. The aurally-handicapped 
subjects were classified as good, average, and poor 
lipreaders. The ¢ value between the means of the 
high criterion group and the low criterion group was 
statistically significant. However, there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the mean score of the 
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aurally-handicapped and normals or between groups 
differing in lipreading training. The Utley Test 
appears to be somewhat too long and quite frustrat- 
ing to individuals who fail on the test—M. F. 
Palmer. 

2861. Fairbanks, Grant (U. Jilinois, Urbana.), 
& Lintner, Mary Van Horn. A study of minor or- 
ganic deviations in ‘functional’ disorders of articula- 
tion: 4. The teeth and hard palate. J. Speech Hear- 
ing Disorders, 1951, 16, 273-279.—Measurements 
made of the teeth and hard palate of 15 males and 
15 females of superior consonant articulation, and 15 
males and 15 females with inferior consonant articu- 
lation showed: (1) There were no significant differ- 
ences in the width and height of the dental arch and 
hard palate. There were significant sex differences 
in molar widths and heights. (2) In molar occlusion, 
anterior occlusion, anterior alignment, or anterior 
spaces there was no significant difference. (3) 
Marked dental deviations were significantly more 
numerous among inferior subjects. (4) Neither 
overjet nor undershot conditions were significantly 
different. (5) Openbite and closedbite differences 
were significantly more numerous in the inferior 
group, open bite being the greater factor in the 
difference —M. F. Palmer. 


2862. Leutenegger, Ralph R. (U. Jowa, Iowa 
City.) A bibliography on aphasia. J. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 280-292.—Bibliography 
of materials on aphasia which are reasonably acces- 
sible, dating from 1864 to 1951. 409 entries—M. F. 
Palmer. 


2863. Palmer, Martin F. (U. Wichita, Kans.) 
The Institute of Logopedics: its physical plant. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 246-249.— 
Description of the physical plant of the Inst. of 
Logopedics.—M. F. Palmer. 


2864. Platt, James H. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) Speech disorders and counseling. 
Occupations, 1951, 30, 102—105.—Varieties of speech 
disorders are discussed briefly. It is concluded that 
there is a need for close cooperation between the 
speech pathologist and the counselor.—G. S. Speer. 


2865. Reichling, Anton. A new method of speech 
training in deaf-mutism. Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., 
II, Amsterdam, 1949, 126-133.—A new method of 
teaching deaf-mutes based on the results of modern 
general linguistics, phonetics, the study of infant 
speech, acoustic phonetics and modern acoustic 
technique is described.— V. M. Staudt. 


2866. Simonyi, Gustav. (U. Pécs, Hungary.) 
Echolalie im Rahmen der Aphasie bei Pickscher 
Atrophie. (Echolalia within the frame of aphasia 
in the case of Pick’s atrophy.) Mschr. Psychiat. 
Neurol., 1951, 122, 100-120.—In a case of Pick’s 
atrophy verified anatomically there was a progres- 
sive disorganization of language and echolalia of 
long duration. The 62-year old woman patient did 
not answer questions but repeated everything which 
was said to her or asked her. The echolalia ex- 
tended equally to phrases in a foreign language un- 
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familiar to the patient. The latter were repeated 
with a remarkable fidelity even to the melody of the 
phrase. For an echolalia such as this one, an altera- 
tion of both the frontal and temporal lobes appears 
essential.— F. C. Sumner. 


2867. Spriesterbach, Duane C. (U. Jowa, Jowa 
City.) An objective approach to the investigation of 
social adjustment of male stutterers. J. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 250—257.—183 normal 
speaking males were compared to 50 male stutterers 
enrolled in the Speech Clinic at the State Univ. of 
Iowa and the Univ. of Minn. and 20 male psychotic 
patients in the Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, St. Hosp. by 
rating the selection of certain pictures to fit the 
words: bad, childish, foolish, fun, funny, good, 
interesting, peculiar, undesirable, work, and worth- 
while. Each subject picked from 15 pictures the one 
picture which seemed to him to fit the word sample. 
The evaluated behavior of the stutterers on this test 
resembled that of the normal males much more than 
that of the psychotic patients. The stutterers 
tended to deviate in the direction of relatively mild 
degrees of social mal-adjustment.— M. > Palmer. 


(See also abstracts 2529, 2932, 2946) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


2868. [Anon.] Highfields one year later. Wel- 
fare Reporter, 1951, 6(6), 3 ff.—The Highfields Pro- 
ject was designed and organized to explore the thera- 
peutic possibilities of the technique of guided group 
interaction with youthful offenders. This is an ex- 
cerpt from the first annual report which describes 
the setting, the daily program, and the type of group 
therapy followed.— N. M. Locke. 

2869. Devereux, George. (Winter VA Hosp., 
Topeka, Kan.) Neurotic crime versus criminal be- 
havior. Psychiat. Quart., 1951, 25, 73-80.—Psychia- 
trists stubbornly cling to the myth of a fundamental 
similarity between isolated crimes and habitual 
criminality. The neurotic illegalist’s impulse is 
criminal while in habitual criminality the socially 
relevant conflict is a product of the need to maintain 
characterologically anchored, excessive, and criminal 
defenses against various instinctual needs. The 
neurotic’s defenses sometimes fail him so that the 
criminal impulse shows itself but the criminal’s 
defenses work overtime and are nonmasochistic. 
Neurosis, perversion, and criminality are discrete 
phenomena.—D. Prager. 

2870. Durban, P. (Centre de Dermato-Vénéré- 
ologie de La Grave, Toulouse, France.) Pacteurs 
sociaux et atmosphére étiologique de la prostitution. 
(The social factors and etiological atmosphere of 
prostitutes). Encéphale, 1951, Suppl. No. 1, 13-27. 
—Brief statistics on the background of 53 prostitutes 
are presented together with short comments on the 
following topics: socio-economic background, medi- 
cal and psychiatric family history, deficiencies in the 
family setting (broken homes etc.); educational, 
marital and occupational history before entering 
prostitution. To be continued.—M. L. Simmel. 
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2871. Durban, P. (Faculté de Toulouse, France.) 
Facteurs sociaux et atmosphére étiologique de la 
prostitution. (Social factors and etiological at- 
mosphere of prostitution.) Hyg. ment., 1951, 2, 
48-54.—The socio-economic conditions of prostitu- 
tion are described. Immediately before entering the 
profession all subjects of this »tudy were in severe 
economic difficulty. However, about 50% of them 
came from economically relatively secure homes— 
the break with the family thus preceding and often 
causing their indigence. Prostitution is however 
not a necessary result of poverty; emotional factors 
seem to play a major role. A study of the geographi- 
cal origin and movements of the prostitutes reveals 
that—for various reasons indicated—prostitution is 
a migratory profession.—M. L. Simmel. 


2872. Gianni, Laura. Morally abandoned chil- 
dren. Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., II, Amsterdam, 
1949, 428-434——The problems of the morally 
abandoned child are treated from a sociological point 
of view. The following suggestions for the remedial 
education of these children are made: (1) Generally 
speaking, a home is preferable to foster-parents; (2) 
The educational formula should be: collective edu- 
cation, individualized to the utmost possible degree; 
(3) Training (trade or craft) is one of the most 
eficacious aids in moral re-education—V. M. 
Staudt. 


2873. Kinberg, Olof. Det riittspsykiatriska un- 
dersékningsvisendets organisation. (Report with 
proposals concerning the organization of the crim- 
inal court psychiatric investigation procedure.) 
Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt & Séner, 1950. 62 p.— 
Offers a detailed series of recommendations for the 
State of Sweden for improved services of the psy- 
chiatrist in criminal cases.— M. L. Reymert. 


2874. Kinberg, Olof. Kriminologisk forskning 
och utbildning. (Criminological research and train- 
ing.) Stockholm: Ivar Haeggstréms, 1947. 15 p. 
—The author offers a rather complete plan for all the 
modern sciences and techniques he feels should enter 
into criminology of our day and presents his sugges- 
tions for the education and training of all lawyers, 
with special reference to the criminologist. In re- 
gard to research he points to the work of the Crim- 
inological Institute at the University of Stockholm, 
founded in 1946, and mentions also several projects 
now under investigation in Sweden.— M. L. Reymert. 


2875. Kinberg, Olof. Riattspsykiatrins metodik 
och uppgifter inom kriminalpolitiken. (The method 
and duties of the criminal court psychiatrist within 
the policy of criminology.) Stockholm: Isaac 
Marcus Boktr.-Aktiebolag., 1949, 223-238.—Report 
from the Swedish Juridicial complimentary volume 
to Karl Schlyter. A general discussion of the 
methods and duties of the criminal court psychia- 
trist, elucidated also by a few case histories. Foot- 
note references.—M. L. Reymert. 

2876. Lowe, J. J. H. Mental deficiency and de- 


linquency. Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., II, Amster- 
dam, 1949, 200—-210.—A summary of the problems of 
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mental deficiency and delinquency is presented.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

2877. Lutz, Paul. Les enfants difficiles—leur 
inconduite et ses = avec la famille et la 
société. (Difficult children—delinquency and its 
relation to the family and society.) Proc. int. 
orthoped. Congr., II, Amsterdam, 1949, 396-410.— 
The problems affecting legal minors (between 14 and 
21 years of age) in France are discussed. The paper 
covers such topics as the essence of youth criminality, 
the explanation of youthful delinquency, and the re- 
action of parents and society to delinquents.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

2878. McDermaid, Gladys, & Winkler, Emil G. 
Psychiatric study of homicide cases. J. Clin. Psy- 
chopath., 1950, 11, 93-146.—27 patients charged with 
homicide or manslaughter were subjected to a de- 
tailed study of their biological, psychological, and 
sociological background. 16 of the patients were 
diagnosed as nonpsychotic, and 11 as psychotic. 
Each of the 27 cases is discussed in terms of the psy- 
chological mechanisms, etiology, and other factors 
precipitating the homicide. Although many differ- 
ent factors of causal significance were evident in in- 
dividual cases, a factor of major importance which 
operated in the majority of the cases was acute and 
continual disturbances in the early home environ- 
ment.—G. A. Muench. 

2879. Mitchell, Roy. Capturing boys’ gangs. 
Hum. Organization, 1951, 10(2), 26-31.—The activi- 
ties of a “‘detached worker” in making contact with 
delinquent gangs of New York City and bringing 
them into the program of a social agency are de- 
scribed. The successful worker must utilize gang 
interests and establish an interacting pay | 
rather than seek to direct or exhort the gang. 
broad program is also required, one which integrates 
all social agencies and leaves no gang unapproached. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

2880. Ohlin, Lloyd E. Selection for parole. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1951. 143 p. 
$2.00.—The research sociologist of the Illinois Divi- 
sion of Corrections, following a study of the parole 
success of several thousand men has compiled an 
experience table, of the actuarial type, whereby 12 
factors may be evaluated as plus, zero, or negative, 
the algebraic sum of which gives the parole board an 
idea of the chances of people in that class to succeed 
on parole. People with scores of 5-10 will violate 
parole in 3% of cases, while people with scores of 
—5 and —6 will violate parole in 75% of cases. Out 
of an originally suggested list of 27 factors, only 12 
were significantly useful.—R. J. Corsint. 

2881. Reiss, Albert J., Jr. (U. Chicago, Jil.) 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. Il. An appraisal 
of the research methods. Amer. J. Sociol., 1951, 57, 
115-120.—The “‘tentative causal law” presented by 
the Gluecks (see 25: 2578) is not the result of a 
systematic attempt to test hypotheses about the 
etiology of delinquency. The law is not evaluated by 
adequate technical, experimental design. The role 
of primary group relationships and of secondary in- 
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stitutions in structuring personality and influencing 
behavior is largely ignored.—D. L. Glick. 


2882. Rubin, Sol. (City College of New York.) 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. I. Illusions in a 
research project using matched. pairs. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1951, 57, 107-114.—The author criticizes the 
method of matched groups by the Gluecks (see 
25: 2578.) The two major criticisms are: first, the 
method in effect excludes residence in under- 
privileged neighborhoods as a possible causative 
factor, and second, the method does not take into 
account the possible effects of long institutional 
residence on the delinquent group.—D. L. Glick. 


2883. Zolliker, Adolf. Der Rorschach’sche Form- 
deuteversuch bei Sexualdelinquenten. (A _ Ror- 
schach study of sexual delinquents.) Schweiz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 67, 132-138.—From 184 
Rorschach testings of 110 sexual delinquents, the 
following generalizations are drawn: (1) The psycho- 
grams of psychopathic sexual delinquents exhioit a 
stronger heightening of the anatomy-percent; (2) 
the psychograms of feebleminded sexual delinquents 
agree extensively with the findings in other feeble- 
minded; (3) a second testing of same persons shows 
that in psychopaths and morons the number of 
answers increases somewhat, otherwise the psycho- 
grams change but little—F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 2535, 2904) 


PsyYCHOSES 


2884. Adams, Edith L. Direct casework treat- 
ment of hospitalized psychotic patients. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1950, 20, 67-102.—Twelve out of 
14 psychotic hospitalized patients, who had received 
relationship therapy administered by caseworkers, 
improved in their relationships to others, contact 
with reality, and in use of activities. The case- 
workers encouraged patients to engage in activities 
as a means of gaining and reinforcing rapport. The 
essential aim of the therapist was to lend friendly 
support to the patient, and to confine discussion to 
the plane of present reality without, however, reject- 
ing the irrealities (past or present) raised by the 
patient. Caseworkers can help in the total treat- 
ment of psychotics by fostering friendly personal 
relationships which furnish the patient with neces- 
sary current support.—G. Elias. 


2885. Clardy, E. R. (Rockland State Hosp., 
Orangeburg, N. Y.) A study of the development 
and course of schizophrenia in children. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1951, 25, 81-90.—Childhood schizophrenia 
occurs more frequently than realized but is not so 
hopeless. There is often familial psychopathology 
and especially prominent in etiology is an over- 
possessive, oversupervising, anxious, domineering 
mother. Rejection, sibling rivalry, and organic 
findings cannot be neglected in etiology. The whole 
problem of childhood schizophrenia requires more 
detailed study and further research. 10 references.— 
D. Prager. 


26: 2882-2890 


2886. Cleckley, Hervey M. (Georgia Med. Coll., 
Augusta.) The mask of sanity. Post Grad. med., 
1951, 9(3), 193-197.—Attention is called to apparent 
sanity of some individuals which may in reality be 
but a mask for schizophrenia, depressive psychosis, 
or psychopathy as illustrated in the case-material 
Ss These pathological mental states masked 

y sanity may be revealed at times under narco- 
analysis and in other ways. The author thinks that 
more attention in such cases should be given the 
facts of a patient’s behavior, the rich material ac- 
cessible to any layman, and independent of academic 
theories.— F. C. Sumner. 


2887. Cohen, Max, & Lipton, Louis M. Spon- 
taneous remission of schizophrenic psychoses follow- 
ing maternal death. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 716- 
725.—3 cases. The mothers were all domineering, 
especially in their relations with the patients. The 
mothers were all actively involved in the delusions 
and hallucinations of the 3 patients. Maternal death 
apparently made adaptation to reality more inviting. 
—D. Prager. 


2888. Figueras, Aniceto, & Néllmann, Jorge E 
Dinaémica paranoide en un adolescente. (Para- 
noid dynamics in an adolescent.) Neuropsiquiat., B. 
Aires, 1949, 1(1), 46-52.—A case of paranoid schizo- 
phrenia in an adolescent boy of 17 years of age is 
reported and the psychodynamics of the paranoid 
mechanism are discussed from which it is concluded: 
In adolescence the paranoid mechanism is, speaking 
in terms of Freud, a defense against a libidinous im- 
pulse of a homosexual type; the paranoid mechanism 
arrives rapidly at the schizophrenic state owing to 
the facility of the Ego in disintegrating itself during 
this age on account of the severity of the Super-ego. 
—F, C. Sumner. 


2889. Fisher, Seymour, & Hinds, Edith. (Zigin 
State Hosp., Elgin, Ill.) The organization of hos- 
tility controls in various personality structures. 
Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1951, 44, 3-68.—Normal, 
paranoid schizophrenic, and suicidal schizophrenic 
adults were examined. Analysis of the test data in- 
dicated a peripheral and a deep level of hostility con- 
trol. ‘‘Mild disturbances such as are found within 
the normal individual seem to confine their dis- 
organizing effects mainly to peripheral hostility con- 
trols. However, as general personality disturbance 
increases to the point of psychosis its disorganizing 
effects tend to focus principally on the deep leve! 
hostility controls and to have relatively less effect on 
peripheral controls.” Hostility controls among 
suicidal schizophrenics are discussed in some detail. 
31 references.—G. G. Thompson. 


2890. Forster, W., & Bradford, E. J.G. (Middle- 
wood Hosp., Sheffield, Eng.) Cytochrome C in senile 
and arteriosclerotic dementia. J. ment. Sci., 1951, 
97, 718-724.—Nine cases treated by 9 daily injec- 
tions, compared with 9 cases receiving normal saline, 
showed no significant improvement whether assessed 
by daily observations of behavior, psychiatric ex- 
amination, or psychometric testing —W. L. Wilkins. 
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2891. Gershman, Harry. A schizophrenic patient 
in a Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1951, 11, 92-94. 
—Abstract. 


2892. Hall, K. R. L. & Crookes, T. G. (Bristol 
Ment. Hosp., Bristol, Eng.) Studies in learning 
impairment, I: Schizophrenic and organic patients. 
J. ment. Sct., 1951, 97, 725-737.—Learning of word 
pairs and switch combinations was studied in 35 
schizophrenics and controls and 10 organics. Emo- 
tional interference seems to affect schizophrenic 
performance, but many early acute patients show 
no impairment.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2893. Hayward, Malcolm L. The emotional reac- 
tions of a schizophrenic patient to shock therapy. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1951, 25, 288-293—A young 
woman schizophrenic now recovering with psycho- 
therapy regarded her shock experience as erotic and 
as related to her longings to find a good mother 
figure —D. Prager. 

2894. Hillbom, Eero. Schizophrenia-like psy- 
choses after brain trauma. Acta Psychiat., Kbdh., 
Suppl., 1951, No. 60, 36-47.—Of 1821 brain injured 
ex-service men, there were 81 cases of late traumatic 
psychosis, 15 of which resembled schizophrenia and 
8 of which showed schizophrenia-like features. 2 of 
these 23 cases were actually schizophrenics and 1 
was an alcoholic. In 17 of these cases the lesion 
from the trauma was located in the temporal lobe, 
which, when irritated, can produce auditory and 
somatic hallucinations.—D. Prager. 


2895. Ipar, Omar J. (National Hospital of Neuro- 
psychiatry, Buenos Aires, Argentina.) Contribucién 
al tratamiento quirdirgico de las esquizofrenias 
crénicas. (Contribution to the surgical treatment of 
chronic schizophrenias.) Neuropsiquiat., B. Aires, 
1950, 1, 299-315.—From results in 14 cases of 
lobotomized chronic schizophrenia presented here, it 
is concluded that prefrontal leucotomy is a useful 
method of treatment in chronic schizophrenias; 
that it makes for a good adaptation to the family or 
hospital environment; that it acts favorably on 
paranoid delirium, hallucinations and pseudo-hallu- 
cinations; that schizophrenics with gross disagregat- 
ing disturbances are less benefited by this therapy; 
that the best results are obtained in patients whose 
symptomatology has a great affective repercussion, 
in those who have anxiety experiences, and in those 
who suffer episodes of agitation with confusion.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


2896. Kallmann, Franz J. (N. Y. State Psychi- 
atric Inst., New York.) The genetics of psychoses: 
an analysis of 1232 twin index families. Amer. J. 
Hum. Genet., 1950, 2, 385-390.—". . . schizophrenia 
and manic-depressive psychosis appear to be ge- 
netically specific and genotypically distinct disease 
entities, which are neither interchangeable nor some- 
how complementary in the genic components of their 
respective genotypes. Clinically . . . the affective 


instability and biochemical dysfunction produced by 
the mantc-depressive genotype are apparently cor- 
related with the genetic factors for gout and diabetes 
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and especially with a tendency to obesity. .. . it is 
the rule that if one twin remains free of schizo- 
phrenic symptoms or shows a milder form of the dis- 
ease than his co-twin, there is always a difference 
between the twins in regard to physical development, 
the difference being consistently in favor of the more 
resistant twin.’’—S. L. Halperin. 


2897. Kvadsheim, Hans. Traumatic psychoses. 
Acta Psychiat., Kbh., Suppl., 1951, No. 60, 48-50.— 
The percentage of traumatic psychoses in a mental 
hospital is small but probably greater than previ- 
ously supposed. The EEG may be of decisive value 
in diagnosis. Heredity, abnormal premorbid per- 
sonality, alcoholism, changes due to old age, are 
important disposing factors for the development of 
traumatic psychoses.—D. Prager. 


2898. Lingjaerde, Ottar. Studies in schizo- 
phrenia. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., Suppl., 1951, No. 
60, 121-132.—Schizophrenia is not a disease entity. 
Many cases of schizophrenia seem to start as psy- 
chosocial reactions of defense or escape. If there is 
long-lasting impairment of the power of concentra- 
tion and the dynamical power of the ego there may 
also appear in predisposed individuals schizophrenic 
symptoms of disintegration. Inanition can impair 
ego power. Schizophrenics show disturbed carbo- 
hydrate metabolism of the liver. Therapy includes 
hygiene, development of psychosomatic power of 
adaptation, and development of mental and physi- 
cal harmony. Shock, thyroid, and surgery may be 
useful.—D. Prager. 


2899. McGregor, J. S. (Saxondale Hospital, 
Radcliffe-on- Trent, England.) Modern trends in the 
treatment of schizophrenia. Med. Pr., 1951, 225, 
345—346.—The etiology, prepsychotic personality, 
diagnosis, treatment (insulin coma, electro-convul- 
sion, prefrontal leucotomy), and psychotherapy of 
schizophrenia are briefly discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 


2900. Meerwein, Fritz. (U. Basel, Switzerland.) 
Uber Ursprung, Inhalt und Form banaler Gedichte 
Schizophrener. (Concerning the origin, content and 
form of banal poems of schizophrenics.) Schweis. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 66, 261-318.—It is 
attempted to show and to compare in 3 cases of banal 
and artistically inefficient poetry of schizophrenics 
the relations of the poetizing to the psychosis from 
the standpoint of the mode of origin, the content and 
the form.— F. C. Sumner. 


2901. Milici, Pompeo S. The involutional death 
reaction. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 775—781.—The 
involutional depressive withdraws and is forced into 
a protective and annihilating death reaction. There 
is excessive self-depreciation and self-accusation, ex- 
pression of impending doom or disaster, excessive 
somatic preoccupations, overt hostility, unreality 
feelings, delusions of dying or being dead applying 
to self, family, neighborhood, and world, and hallu- 
cinations corresponding with depressive and hostile 
themes as well as visions depicting suffering or 
death. The sufferer feels he is to blame for all the 
troubles of all the world.—D. Prager. 
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2902. Nielsen, Carsten K. (Gaustad Mental 
Hosp., Oslo, Norway.) Lung tuberculosis precipitat- 
ing reactive psychoses. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1951, 
26, 49-60.—Of 112 patients, 72 were psychotic prior 
to the contraction of the TB. Chance incidence of 
psychosis and TB in 4 cases. TB prior to but not 
seemingly connected with psychosis in 5 cases. In 
30 cases the lung TB provoked the psychosis. 7 of 
the 30 developed schizophrenic symptoms. The 
shock of the diagnosis of TB provoked psychosis in 
4 patients. The problems of prolonged stay in sana- 
toria provoked psychosis in 16 patients. In 10 cases 
psychosis was provoked thru the mental load of exac- 
erbation of the lung condition. In no cases did the 
TB produce a symptomatic psychosis.—D. Prager. 


2903. Rees, W. Linford, & Jones, A. M. An 
evaluation of the Rorschach test as a prognostic 
aid in the treatment of schizophrenia by insulin 
coma therapy, electronarcosis, electroconvulsive 
therapy and leucotomy. J. ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 681— 
689.—Pretreatment responses of 86 patients were 
analyzed for the Piotrowski signs and the items of 
the Munroe list. There were significant differences 
in the responses of schizophrenics who recover and 
those who fail to recover, but it is concluded that the 
test is of little value in selecting patients for treat- 
ment.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2904. Reichard, Suzanne, & Tillman, Carl. Mur- 
der and suicide as defenses against schizophrenic 
psychosis. J. Clin. Psychopath., 1950, 11, 149-163. 
—An hypothesis is presented in which it is postulated 
that murders and suicides represent attempts of 
individuals to ward off a schizophrenic psychosis by 
such an act of violence. A number of cases of murder 
are presented which are characterized by the indi- 
vidual suffering from mental turmoil prior to the 
murder, the extreme and unnecessary ferocity of the 
murder, a lack of motive for the murder, and a strik- 
ing calmness of the murderer after the deed has been 
committed. Since the etiology of each case demon- 
strated a previous history of repressed hostility de- 
veloped over the years, it is the contention of the 
authors that the victim provided the murderer with 
a source upon whom the murderer could discharge 
the hostility which had remained unexpressed over 
the years.—G. A. Muench. 

2905. Rorschach, Wadim-Ulrich. (U. Zurich, 
Switzerland.) Ziircher Erfahrungen an _ leuko- 
tomierten Schizophrenen. (Zurich experiences with 
leucotomized schizophrenics.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1951, 67, 355-365.—Report is made of a 
study of the first 71 schizophrenics in Zurich sub- 
jected to a prefrontal leucotomy, and observed post- 
operatively from } to 2 years. The results of the 
leucotomies corresponded with international sta- 
tistics: no complete cures; 10 to 20% improvements 
up to eligibility for discharge; 50 to 75% institutional 
improvements of varied degree; about 25% com- 
plete inefficacy of the operation. In regard to in- 
fluenced morbid traits the results correspond to in- 
ternational experiences: asocial behavior is pre- 
eminently improved.— F. C. Sumner. 
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2906. Sbarbi, Mario A., & Goldenberg, Mauricio. 
Electroshock y psicoterapia intensiva; casuistica. 
(Electroshock and intensive psychotherapy; case- 
studies.) Neuropsigiat., B. Aires, 1949, 1(1), 32-38. 
—In a group of 21 patients (11 schizophrenics, 5 
paraphrenics, 3 with chronic hallucinatory perse- 
cutory deliriums, 2 psychoneurotics) treated with 
electroshock plus intensive psychotherapy, 7 were 
not cured, i.e., were without modification from the 
treatment; 2 were modified; 4 were improved in the 
sense of being capable of adaptation to the familiar 
environment of the hospital; 5 were very improved in 
the sense of being capable of reintegrating themselves 
in society; 3 were apparently cured.— F. C. Sumner. 


2907. Simon, Alexander; Margolis, Lester H., 
Adams, John E., & Bowman, Karl M. (U. Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco.) Unilateral and bilateral 
lobotomy: a controlled evaluation. A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1951, 66, 494-503.—33 
chronically ill psychotic patients (primarily schizo- 
phrenic in diagnosis) were by chance selection given 
either unilateral or bilateral lobotomies to check upon 
the role of “‘psychologic influence” in this method of 
treatment. Of 16 cases with bilateral surgery 11 
(68.8%) showed beneficial results 6 months later; of 
the 17 with the unilateral approach 3 cases (17.6%) 
showed “‘improvement.”’ Of the 14 unilaterals sub- 
jected to the second stage of the operation 11 or 
78.6% were recorded as improved. It is concluded 
that “psychic trauma” is not an important factor in 
determining the benefits that obtain and that in 
cases of chronic schizophrenia bilateral operation is 
necessary.— L. A. Pennington. 

2908. Slimp, Eleanor. Life experiences of schizo- 
phrenic children. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1951, 
21, 103-122.—Developmental histories of 15 schizo- 
phrenic and 15 control patients of a child guidance 
center were studied. The schizophrenic patients 
were more asocial and fearful; while the control 
group tended to be more antisocial and aggressive. 
Feeding problems occurred in 10 out of 14, and 
speech difficulties were found in 11 out of 12 of the 
schizophrenic children for whom data were available. 
None of the schizophrenic children had good rela- 
tionships with other children. Too intense identifica- 
tion of mother with child and overprotection were 
common among the schizophrenics.—G. Elias. 

2909. Solomon, Harry C. (Boston (Mass.) Psy- 
chopathic Hosp.) Treatment of the psychoses. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1951, 25, 1-19.—This is the second 
Hutchings Memorial lecture. By proper combina- 
tion of general over-all care, psychotherapy, somatic 
therapies, social therapy, and psychosurgery, almost 
95% of the acute cases can be returned home. The 
improved rate of discharge is brought about by 
somatic therapies, especially ECT, and the more 
optimistic and hopeful attitude on the part of the 
staff.—D. Prager. 

2910. v. Nandelstadh, O. W. On benzedrine 
eg Acta Psychiat., Kbh, Suppl., 1951, 

o. 60, 164—165.—In 15 of 22 cases, benzedrine ad- 
diction is allied to the state of neurotic ‘hard 
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worker”. Benzedrine allows for a great degree of 
hard work. But the pathological impulse to work 
continues until there are greater conflicts, increased 
stress, pe of reality testing, and setting in of 
psychosis.—D. Prager. 

2911. Zahle, Vagn. On manic depressive psy- 
chosis and neurosis. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1951, 
26, 95-111.—2 cases are presented. Psychogenic 
elements frequently occur in manic-depressive psy- 
choses for which psychotherapy is often indicated. 
In an addendum the author doubts the diagnosis in 
one of the two cases and feels that the psychoanalytic 
approach was not paid sufficient regard.—D. Prager. 


(See also abstracts 2541, 2765, 2770, 2771, 
2779, 2921) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


2912. Breitbart, Sara. The dynamics of phobias. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1951, 11, 82-83.—Abstract. 

2913. de Forest, Izette. The self-dedication of 
the psychoneurotic sufferer to hostile protest and re- 
venge. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 706-715.— 
Each neurotic has developed his neurosis as hostile 
protest and revenge against the overpowering, dom- 
inating parents. Rebelliousness must be repressed 
because of the child’s need for a cherishing milieu. 
In the therapeutic situation this neurotic protest and 
revenge is rendered useless because there is no ques- 
tion of authority or domination by the cherishing, 
loving therapist but rather a mutuality of respect 
and regard and a sharing of responsibilities.— 
D. Prager. 

2914. Eysenck, H. J. (Maudsley Hospital, 
London, Eng.) Neuroticism in twins. Eugen. Rev., 
1951, 43, 79-82.—Data were derived from 17 tests 
given to 25 pairs each of mono- and di-zygotic twins. 
A control group of 21 neurotic children of similar 
age was selected from out-patients at a child guid- 
ance clinic. Intertest correlations on the twins, 
subjected to factor analysis, disclosed a factor of 
“neuroticism” or emotional instability. Intratest 
correlations were made for identical and fraternal 
twins separately on each of the 17 tests, and a 
neuroticism score for the twins was calculated by 
weighing all tests scores by their factor saturations. 
This, followed by the use of Holzinger’s h? formula, 
resulted in a coefficient of .851 for the identical 
twins as against .217 for the fraternals. (h* = .810). 
The author concludes: “Neuroticism or emotional in- 
stability is inherited to the extent of 81% for the 
particular cultural conditions in which this sample 
of children was brought up."’ Genetic factors ap- 
pear more influential than environment in determin- 
ing individual differences in emotional stability. — 
G. C. Schwesinger. 

2915. Ivimey, Muriel. The narcissistic type in 
psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1951, 11, 
13-20.—"Radical changes in the theory of neurosis, 
plus widening of the scope of our observations and a 
new understanding of the nature and dynamics of 
therapeutic changes, have led to radical modifica- 
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tions of the pessimistic attitude toward treatment of 
narcissistic persons. One of the crucial factors in our 
theory of neurosis is understanding the dynamics of 
therapeutic changes. Crucial factors in thera- 
peutic techniques are an understanding of the kind 
of feelings between patient and analyst which ac- 
tually promote a good human—and working— 
relationship, and the precipitation of the final all-out 
struggle between destructive and constructive forces 
in the patient.”—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


2916. Langfeldt, Gabriel. The significance of the 
sensitive disposition to the symptom formation in 
nervous disorders. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., Suppl., 
1951, No. 60, 90-94.—To apparently insignificant 
stimuli the sensitive neurotic may react with severe 
repentance, disgracefulness, and feeling of guilt. 
The sensitive reactions that develop will depend on 
the surroundings and education of childhood. 
Prophylaxis is very important. Sensitive reactions 
are seen also in psychotics.—D. Prager. 

2917. Martin, Alexander Reid. The fear of re- 
laxation and leisure. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1951, 11, 
42-50.—The general problem of “Sunday neurosis” 
is discussed, and the problem of sleeplessness, and 
their relationship to the fear of depending upon any- 
one or anything. The significance of relaxation for 
analytic procedure is considered.—J. W. Bowles, 

r. 

2918. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Father Time II; 
a continued analysis of subjective conceptions of 
time. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 24, 657-671.—The 
neurosis and its symptoms serve as a defense against 
past, present, and future traumata. The ego con- 
tains past and future at any given moment. The 
repetition compulsion is a resistance against duration 
and an acceptance of fate. Neurosis is more de- 
pendent on repetition of trauma than on trauma it- 
self. Present occurrences can increase the severity 
of past traumatic experiences. The anticipation of 
affective consequences leads to passive defenses, 
even to identification with a future victim to allevi- 
ate guilt. Practically every traumatic neurosis is an 
activation of older traumatic experiences. The 
anxiety involved in the new trauma uses the past as a 
defense so as to avoid future trauma. 15 references. 
—D. Prager. 

2919. Seitz, Philip F. Symbolism and organ 
choice in conversion reactions; an experimental A 
proach. Psychosom. Med., 1951, 13, 254-259.—An 
experimental method is described for investigating 
symbolism and organ choice. It involves psychiatric 
study of the patient to ascertain the nature of con- 
flicts and symbolic meaning of the symptoms. Then 
an attempt is made hypnotically to substitute other 
symptoms. Symbolically equivalent symptoms may 
replace original ones, while others may not. The 
principle disadvantage of the method is the time 
consumed. Results of 9 studies are discussed.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2920. Van Bark, Bella S. Smartness and stupid- 
ity in neurosis. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1951, 11, 
36-41.—Attention in this paper is focused on indi- 
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viduals who over-emphasize the intellect and those 
who over-emphasize feeling stupid. The functions 
of these in neurosis are discussed.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2921. Weil-Malherbe, H., & Bone, A. D. (Run- 
well Hosp., Wickford, Eng.) Activators and inhibi- 
tors of hexokinase in human blood. J. ment. Sci., 
1951, 97, 635-662.—Glucose administration in cases 
of psychoneurosis and of recent schizophrenia re- 
sulted mainly in an increase of activation effects but 
in organic disorders and depressions an increase of 
inhibition effects. ECT was followed by changes of 
plasma effects similar to those observed after glucose 
test doses.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 2792, 2869) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


2922. Dirken, Herbert, Jr. (Verdun Protestant 
Hospital, Montreal, Can.) Personality factors asso- 
ciated with paraplegia and prolonged hospitalization: 
aclinical note. Canad. J. Psychol., 1951, 5, 134-137. 
—The Rorschach and Goodenough Draw-a-man 
tests were administered to 22 paraplegic patients 
matched for Wechsler-Bellevue scores with patients 
recovering from tuberculosis. Test results are sum- 
marized. In general, “The lack of any extensive 
differences in the test performances of the two 
groups suggests that the psychoneurotic traits ob- 
served are probably a reaction relatively normal to 
prolonged hospitalization and the resultant restric- 
tion of activities, physical dependence, etc.”—J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 


2923. Ehrenwald, Jan. Cause, purpose and 
meaning in psychosomatic medicine. J. Clin. 
Psychopath., 1950, 11, 164-173.—Psychosomatic 
medicine is discussed in terms of a three-dimensional 
approach to human behavior, i.e., it is concerned 
with etiological, teleological and semantic aspects of 
normal and pathological functioning. Although dis- 
criminating between these inter-related frames of 
reference may not be altogether justified from a 
philosophical point of view, nevertheless the clinician 
must be aware of these three alternative ways of 
understanding a specific symptom and how to deal 
with it therapeutically. The principal task of psy- 
chosomatic diagnosis, therefore, is deciding which of 
these three avenues of approach is most likely to 
yield the desired therapeutic results.—G. A. Muench. 

2924. Hamburger, Walter W. (U. Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y.) Emotional aspects of obesity. 
Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1951, 35, 483-499.—Hyper- 
phagia of 18 selected obese patients was studied by 
way of psychiatric interviewing, and multiple emo- 
tional meanings to overeating were discovered: in 
response to nonspecific emotional tensions; as a sub- 
stitute gratification in reaction to intolerable life 
situations; as a symptom of an underlying emotional 
illness, especially depressions and hysteria; as a 
malignant addiction to food. It is concluded that 
obesity is a psychosomatic syndrome, the cardinal 
TS of which is hyperphagia. 50 references.— 

. C. Sumner. 
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2925. Hodgins, D. R. Personality and tubercu- 
losis. McGill med. J., 1951, 20, 91-103.—A review 
of studies on the relation between personality and 
tuberculosis suggests a trend in explaining psycho- 
pathology as psychogenic rather than organic in 
origin. The onset of clinical tuberculosis precipi- 
tated severe emotional problems in almost one-half 
of the cases reported. Estimated incidents of per- 
sonality deviation vary from 50 to 70% in mildly 
emotional reaction and 15 to 35% in most psycho- 
neurotic and psychotic reactions. 41 references.—- 
F. C. Sumner. 

2926. Hutter, A. (Christian Sanatorium for 
Nervous Patients, Zeist, Holland.) Die Psycho- 
pathologie der Ovulation und Menstruation. (The 
psychopathology of ovulation and menstruation.) 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 66, 159-172. 
—The findings in a study of the relation between 
psychosis and menstruation cycle are as follows: The 
psychosis appears periodically either during the men- 
struation, shortly before the menses and terminating 
with them, in the 3rd week of the cycle, i.e. the secre- 
tive phase of uterine mucous membrane, or the pay- 
chosis occurs instead of a menstruation, i.e., as 
the latter’s equivalent, especially in the case of 
epilepsy.— F. C. Sumner. 


2927. Prout, Curtis T. Psychiatric aspects of 
asthma. Psychiat. Quart., 1951, 25, 237-250.— 
The literature on the emotional aspects of asthma is 
reviewed. 3 of 5 asthmatics presented were psycho- 
neurotic and 2 were psychotic. The genesis of 
asthma is from allergy alone, from allergy plus emo- 
tional factors, and from emotional factors alone. 
Psychiatry understands the dynamics of asthma but 
has done far too little in relieving the invalidism of 
the asthmatic. 22 references.—D. Prager. 

2928. Prugh, Dane G. A preliminary report on 
the role of emotional factors in idiopathic celiac 
disease.. Psychosom. Med., 1951, 13, 220—241.— 
This report is based upon the study of 14 cases of 
idiopathic celiac disease, an intestinal disease of chil- 
dren involving faulty fat and carbohydrate metabol- 
ism. Mothers of these children are reported to 
show a pattern of an anxious, rigid, somewhat com- 
pulsive personality, and to have ambivalent feelings 
toward the child. The children are reported to 
show a pattern of conflict between feelings of anger 
and resentment and need for affection and support in 
a passive personality structure. Supportive psycho- 
therapy combined with dietary therapy has appeared 
to hasten recovery.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2929. Siegfried, Selma. (U. Zurich, Switzerland.) 
Psychiatrische Untersuchungen iiber die Folgen der 
ktinstlichen Schwangerschaftsunterbrechung. (Psy- 
chiatric investigations concerning the results of 
artificial interruption of pregnancy.) Schweiz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 67, 365-388.—The most 
frequent reaction to artificial interruption of preg- 
nancy, 55% of 65 cases, appeared to be certain con- 
flicts in connection with the operation, here and 
there remorse and feelings of guilt, and occasional 
unpleasant-toned memory of the pregnancy-interrup- 
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tion. 28% show no reaction to the interruption. 
13% had grave reactions to the interruption: unfav- 
orable personality development; religious guilt- 
feelings; remorse with respect to the child and 
suffering from unsatisfied motherhood; unfavorable 
alterations in sexuality and menstruation.—F. C. 


Sumner. 
(See also abstract 2902) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


2930. Anikin, M. M., & Zeitlenok, N. A. Ob 
edinénnaia nauchnaia sessiia Instituta nervrologii 
i Instituta virusologii imeni D. I. Ivanovskogo 
Akademii medifsinskikh nauk SSSR i Uchenogo 
meditsinskogo soveta Ministerstva zdravookhran- 
enifa RSFSR. (United scientific session of the Inst. 
Neurology and of the Ivanovskil Inst. Virusology of 
the USSR Acad. Med. Sci. and of the Scientific Med. 
Counsel of the RSFSR Ministry of Public Health.) 
Nevropatal. i Psikhiatr., 1951, 20(2), 93-97.—These 
sessions, held in Moscow on Jan. 31 and Feb. 3, 
1951 were devoted to problems of epidemic polio- 
myelitis. The contributors to the program are con- 
gratulated for basing their efforts on the “‘physio- 
logical theory of I. P. Pavlov,” stressing the ‘‘unity 
of the organism and environment, the wholeness of 
the organism, the predominant role of the nervous 
system and particularly that of the cortex of the 
great hemispheres.” Brief summaries of the papers 
read are supplied.—J. D. London. 


2931. Apter, Nathaniel S. & Halstead, Ward C. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) The psychiatric manifestations of 
early cerebral damage in essential hypertension. 
Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1951, 35, 133—142.—Cerebral 
damage in essential hypertension is manifest in a 
psychiatric syndrome characterized by changes in 
behavioral patterns, especially in relation to the ex- 
pression of hostility, the willingness to yield to de- 
pendent needs, and reduction in _ perfectionistic 
drives, and accompanied by mild judgmental defects, 
insomnia, loss of energy and anxiety symptoms.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


2932. Conrad, K. Uber das Prinzip der Vorgestal- 
tung. Erwiderung auf die vorstehende Arbeit von 
Weinschenk. (On the principle of fore-gestalting. 
Reply to the preceding work by Weinschenk.) 
Schweis. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 67, 119-125. 
—In reply to Weinschenk’s criticism (see 26: 2946) of 
the author’s explanation of aphasia in terms of fore- 
gestalt, it is stated that the concept of fore-gestalt 
appears incomparably more fruitful than Wein- 
schenk’s “incomplete object” and that differences 
of opinion conditioned by fundamentally very differ- 
ent points of departure prevent Weinschenk from 
seeing what Conrad himself makes the object of his 
investigation.— F. C. Sumner. 

2933. Ethelberg, Sven. On changes in circula- 
tion through the anterior cerebral artery: a clinico- 
angiographical study. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., Suppi., 
1951, No. 75, 9-211.—Basal vessels are the main 
passage and peripheral collateral circulation is seen 
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only in cases where the middle cerebral artery is oc- 
cluded. Mental changes are rare and mild in uni- 
lateral circulatory changes. In bilateral affections 
severe personality changes may develop such as 
erethism and explosivity followed by shallow placid 
euphoria. Motor and sensory changes are described. 
—D. Prager. 


2934. Fuglsang-Frederiksen, & Thygesen, 
Paul. (County and City Hosp., Odense, Denmark.) 
The electroencephalogram in multiple sclerosis: 
analysis of a series submitted to continuous exam- 
inations and discussion. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1951, 66, 504—517.—203 tracings 
obtained from 74 patients, the average per case being 
3 for a 9 month observation period. Abnormalities 
were found in 75% of those examined once, and in 
80% of those examined more often. With increase 
in activity of the disease, the number of normal 
records decreased from 30 to 6%; the “incidence of 
dysrhythmia increased from 50% to 75%, and the 
incidence of phase reversals increased from 40% to 
64%. These findings seem to indicate that the trac- 
ings reflect the morbid activity rather than the 
number and localization of past pathological pro- 
cesses.” — L. A. Pennington. 


2935. Kastein, S.,. & Hendin, J. Language de- 
velopment in a group of children with spastic hemi- 
plegia. J. Pediat., 1951, 39, 476-480.—A study of 67 
case histories of children with spastic hemiplegia indi- 
cated that language development was related to 
mental ability to a greater extent than to the 
severity or side of the impairment. All cases who 
failed to develop language showed some mental re- 
tardation. All cases with average intelligence de- 
veloped language.—M. C. Templin. 


2936. Kloek, J. Mild cases of epilepsy. Proc. 
int. orthoped. Congr., II, Amsterdam, 1949, 234-244. 
—The medical aspects of epilepsy are discussed with 
special emphasis on the ‘“‘mild’’ cases. The use of 
electroencephalography and drug therapy are de- 
scribed.— V. M. Staudt. 


2937. Kral, V. A., & Dérken, Herbert, Jr. (Ver- 
dun Protestant Hosp., Montreal, Can.) Comparative 
psychological study of hyperkinetic and akinetic 
extrapyramidal disorders. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1951, 66, 431-442.—The Ror- 
schach and Wechsler-Bellevue tests were adminis- 
tered individually to 20 patients, 10 showing akinetic 
symptoms. Analysis of test data indicates: that 
brain lesions “exert a specific influence on per- 
sonality in accordance with their localization;”’ 
lesions within the basal ganglia ‘“‘do not appear to 
cause intellectual impairment”’; the ‘‘so-called neu- 
rotic symptoms . . . seen in Parkinsonism appear 
to have their basis in the particular localization of 
the brain lesion’’; the test records of patients with 
brain disease ‘“‘may usually be distinguished from 
those of mental defectives, even though the I. Q’s. 
may be equivalent.” These and other findings are 
related to earlier psychodiagnostic studies of brain 
injury.—L. A. Pennington. 
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2938. Maun, A. Cerebral palsy in America and 
England. Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., II, Amsterdam, 
1949, 281-286.—The contributions to the under- 
standing and care of the cerebral palsied made in 
America and in England are discussed —V. M. 
Staudt. 

2939. Perry, Gerald F., & Simons, Donald J. 
(Belleoue Hosp., New York.) Electroencephalo- 

graphic findings in spinal cord and brain stem le- 
sions. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1951, 66, 481-484.—Recordings made on 22 patients 
with lesions of the cord and on 2 with lesions of the 
brain stem indicate a 10% incidence of abnormalities, 
an incidence roughly equivalent to that of the ab- 
normalities expected in the general population. 
Changes in wave pattern are hypothetically ac- 
counted for in terms of either (1) antidromic volleys 
along the cortico-spinal tracts set up by the chemical 
irritation at the site of the injury or (2) the presence 
of progressive degeneration upward. Because all 
cases of head trauma were excluded from the group 
of subjects this factor cannot be used to account for 
the findings.— L. A. Pennington. 

2940. Pond, D. A. & Pond, M. H. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London, Eng.) Glutamic acid and its salts 
in petit mal epilepsy. J. ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 663— 
673.—Clinical and EEG effects of glutamic acid and 
its sodium and potassium salts in 16 epileptics are 
reported. Salts given orally significantly increased 
amount of epileptic activity in the EEG and the acid 
produced a decrease.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2941. Raevuori-Nallinmaa, Sole. Brain injuries 
attributable to boxing. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., Suppl., 
1951, No. 60, 51-55.—Boxing encephalopathy is 
manifested by weakening of judgment, slowed reac- 
tion time, impaired memory, concentration, and at- 
tention; glassy look; lowered intelligence; indistinct 
speech; faulty gait. There is a lack of feeling of ill- 
ness. Prognosis is poor. Pathology not yet es- 
tablished. Medical control is necessary to avoid 
boxing risks.—D. Prager. 

2942. Reed, Homer R. (Ft. Hays Kansas State 
Coll., Hays.) The intelligence of epileptics. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1951, 78, 145-152.—Intelligence 
tests and observations of 295 hospitalized epileptics 
ranging from 5-45 years of age were reported. 
Median MA went from 3.5 years for age group 5 to 
10.5 for age group 15-20. From age 20 to 45 no 
deterioration in MA was observed. Median MA 
remained markedly subnormal but did not de- 
teriorate. Author concludes feeblemindedness from 
birth may be associated with epilepsy ; deficiency due 
to lack of experience in regard to test content is also 
suggested. No “epileptic personality” was observed. 
—Z. Luria. 

2943. Schmeling, Lyda M. The remission of 
athetotic shoulder tremors through the use of 
non-musical sound stimuli. J. Speech Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1951, 16, 264—-272.—A 28-year old cerebral 
palsied male with severe athetosis of both upper and 
lower extremities was subjected to a series of sound 
stimuli intended to increase the amount of athetosis 
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in the shoulder-girdle with consequent remissions of 
the athetosis as a result of the experimental technics. 
—M. F. Palmer. 


2944. Siris, Joseph H. Thalamo-cingulate fasci- 
culotomy. Psychiat. Quart., 1951, 25, 251-256.— 
Interruption of the thalamo-cingulate projection is a 
psychosurgical procedure which spares a substantial 
part of the anterior thalamic radiation and may 
eliminate such undesirable sequelae as postoperative 
personality impairment or epilepsy. 17 references.— 
D. Prager. 


2945. Sundqvist, Isabella. Spontaneous convul- 
sions following electric shock therapy. Acta 
Psychiat., Kbh., Suppl., 1951, No. 60, 151-157.— 
Electric shock therapy in itself does not produce 
epilepsy. Epilepsy is not influenced by electric 
shock therapy. Minor EEG changes should not 
contra-indicate ECT.—D. Prager. 


2946. Weinschenk, Curt. (U. Marburg/ Lahn, 
Germany.) Conrad’s never Begriff der Vorgestalt 
und die Hirnpathologie. (Conrad’s new concept of 
fore-gestalt and brain pathology.) Sthweiz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 67, 101-118.—The author is 
opposed to Conrad’s use of the concept of fore- 
gestalt (Sander) in explaining psychopathological 
phenomena, more specifically in explaining the er- 
roneous performances of the aphasic which lead ulti- 
mately through successive improvements to the cor- 
rect performance. The author holds that these er- 
roneous performances preceding the correct one are 
not transitional stages in the genesis of the normal 
process and that the designation of these erroneous 
performances of the aphasic with the name “‘fore- 
gestalt’’ possesses no value for the explanation of the 
manifold brain pathology in aphasia.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 2632, 2750, 3002) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


2947. Annell, Anna-Lisa. Disorders of motor 
function in school children. Proc. int. orthoped. 
Congr., II, Amsterdam, 1949, 368-379.—A brief 
description is presented of the most important groups 
among the motor disorders. Cooperation between 
medical and psychological specialists is necessary for 
complete understanding and treatment of these 
cases.— V. M. Staudt. 

2948. Burian, Hermann M. Strabismus. A.M.A. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1951, 46, 73-93.—The 
author reviews some of the literature for 1950, deal- 
ing with the subject of strabismus, its etiology, 
susceptibility to training, and surgical treatment.— 
H. O. Ward. 

2949. Dabelstein, D. H. Personnel snapshots— 
significant developments in the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program affecting student personnel work. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 384-388.—A dis- 
cussion of general developments in the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled civilians—J. E. Horrocks. 


2950. Geist, Harold. (Stanford U., Calif.) The 
performance of amputees on motor dexterity tests. 
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Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 765-772.—A report 
on the effectiveness of the prostheses used by arm 
amputees who have gone through the Mare Island 
Amputation Center. The study was made to de- 
termine whether prostheses used by amputees were 
effective in-so-far as performing essential operations 
demanded by standard Veterans Administration 
Motor Tests. Subjects consisted of 7 unilateral 
amputees and 2 bilateral amputees.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2951. Kessler, Henry H. (53 Lincoln Park, 
Newark, N. J.) Psychological preparation of the 
amputee. IJndusir. Med., 1951, 20, 107—108.—The 
ideal program for the rehabilitation of the amputee 
embraces 5 distinct phases: psychological prepara- 
tion ; adequate surgery ; after-care of the stump; selec- 
tion and fitting of prosthesis; training. Psycho- 
logical preparation which should be instituted be- 
fore amputation in order to allay or prevent the 
shock of irrevocable loss of a limb is necessary also 
at each post-operative stage in order to give reas- 
surance, insight and understanding as to possi- 
bility of one’s rehabilitation. Means utilized in 
psychological preparation are discussed—F. C. 
Sumner. 

2952. Lesser, Arthur J. Services for the child 
who is hard of he —a guide for the develop- 
ment of programs. U.S. Child. Bur. Publ. No. 334. 
1950. 27 p.—This bulletin is divided into two parts. 
Part one consists of “facts about audiology”’ includ- 
ing a discussion of hearing impairments, types of 
hearing tests, and hearing aids. Part two is a dis- 
cussion of the administration of programs for hearing 
conservation.—H. R. Myklebust. 

2953. Newby, Hayes A. (Stanford U., Calif.), & 
Molyneaux, Dorothy Munz. An analysis of 500 
cases of hearing disability. J. Speech Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1951, 16, 213-217.—292 females ranging in 
age from 6 to 89 years with a median of 45, and 208 
males ranging from 6 to 81 years with a median of 
46 were classified under 10 types of hearing loss and 
compared with referral diagnoses of nerve deafness, 
otosclerosis, and mixed deafness. Nerve deafness 
may be diagnosed on a basis of an increasing loss 
from frequency to frequency in both bone and air 
conduction and with relatively poor speech sound 
discrimination. Diagnosis of otosclerosis may be 
based on a flat or slightly rising pure tone audio- 
metric pattern, relatively normal bone conduction, 
and relatively good speech sound discrimination.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

2954. Révész, G. Kuenstlerische Begabung bei 
Blinden, Tauben und Geistesgestoerten. (Artistic 
aptitude in the blind, and partially deaf.) Proc. int. 
orthoped., Congr., II, Amsterdam, 1949, 134-144.— 
The possibilities of sculptural accomplishments in 
the blind and musical accomplishments in the deaf 
are studied —V. M. Staudt. 

2955. Van Deventer, Alice J. (U.S. Naval Hosp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.), & Scanlon, Joseph A. A survey 
of attitudes of local industry toward the employ- 
ability of the hearing aid wearer. J. Speech Hearing 
Disorders, 1951, 16, 222-225.—A survey of the atti- 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


tudes of local industries by means of 476 returned 
questionnaires from Philadelphia shows: (1) That 
business is favorable toward hiring a man who wears 
a hearing aid, but unfavorable toward hiring a man 
who has a hearing loss and will not wear such an 
aid. (2) That a man wearing a hearing aid is more 
acceptable for employment than men with other dis- 
abilities. (3) Insurance is not an important item in 
accepting or rejecting an applicant. (4) Ability and 
personality are still considered important items in 
determining employability, despite the wearing of a 
hearing aid. (5) Business believes in the selective 
placement of the hearing aid wearer.— M. F. Palmer. 


2956. Waterman, M.L. Auditory training. Proc. 
int. orthoped. Congr., II, Amsterdam, 1949, 144-147. 
—The possibilities of the auditory training of the 
deaf are discussed and the following conclusions are 
drawn: (1) auditory training should begin as early as 
possible; (2) electrical hearing aids are dangerous 
instruments for children unless used with compres- 
sion amplification; (3) the child should always use 
the same aid, which should be adjusted to the par- 
ticular type of his own loss of hearing —V. M. 
Staudt. 

2957. Weaver, Carl H. (Van Buren Junior High 
Sch., Dayton, O.) An evaluation of hearing ai 
worn by school children. J. Speech Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1951, 16, 218-221.—An evaluation of hear- 
ing aids worn by 20 school children, ranging from the 
4th to the 10th grades, indicates: (1) The amount of 
gain in speech reception afforded by the aid ap- 
parently has little relation to the amount of time the 
aid is worn each day. (2) There is little connection 
between hearing loss, both aided and unaided, and 
the amount of time the aid is worn each day. (3) At 
these ages girls wear their aids significantly more 
than boys. (4) The amount of residual hearing 
seems to have no relation to the length of time the 
hearing aid has been worn each day.— M. F. Palmer. 


(See also abstracts 2529, 2865, 2973, 3000, 3005) 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2958. Downie, N. M. (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman.), Pace, C. R., & Troyer, M. E. Problems 
in general education suggested by a study of the 
achievement and opinions of Syracuse University 
students. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 76-80.— 
A discussion of the following problems in general 
education: (1) what constitutes a valid program for 
evaluating the outcomes of general education, (2) 
to what extent may general education be achieved 
by arranging standard subject matter courses at 
strategic places throughout the curriculum, and (3) 
how may the curriculum and instructional program 
be so arranged that a majority of the faculty will 
assume direct responsibility for the achievement of 
certain all-pervasive objectives of education.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 

2959. Maas, Henry S. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Apply- 
ing group therapy to classroom practice. Ment. 
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Hyg., N. Y., 1951, 35, 250—-259.—Maas proposes a 
“three-stage sequence of training, aimed at develop- 
ing among young people an understanding and an 
acceptance of others and of themselves.”” The three 
stages occur in (1) the primary school, (2) inter- 
mediate grades through junior high school, and (3) 
junior and senior high schools and the college years. 
The author describes briefly the approach of a 
teacher as a leader in the group therapy program. 
Caution on the part of the class teacher in assuming 
the dual role of teacher and therapist or of foisting 
the similarly dual role of patient and pupil upon the 
class is emphasized.— A. Seidenfeld. 


2960. Mosier, Richard D. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Education and the theory of significance. J. 
educ. Res., 1951, 45, 43-48.—The educator should be 
concerned more with the logical study of subject 
matter than with the analysis of childhood experi- 
ence or functions of living. Such logical analysis 
involves consideration of a theory of signification. 
Signs are products of abstraction representing their 
objects to the observer. A subject in the curricu- 
lum can be analyzed into a determinate system of 
signs. Learning then depends upon the relations 
which are represented by signs—M. Murphy. 


2961. New York Academy of Medicine. Proceed- 
ings of the Eastern States Health Education Con- 
ference: Psychological Dynamics of Health Educa- 
tion. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1951. x, 
134 p. $2.50.—The proceedings of the Eastern 
States Health Education Conference held in 1950 
contain the papers presented by the principal 
speakers and includes The motivating pattern of the 
normal individual (John C. Whitehorn) ; Adolescence 
(Phyllis Greenacre); The parent group (Thomas A. 
C. Rennie); The older group (William Malamud); 
The dynamic psychology of the group and the shap- 
ing of individual behavior (Leo W. Simmons); 
The dynamics of mass media, publicity and adver- 
tising (D. B. Armstrong, Jr.); Unions and health 
education (Mark Starr); Group tensions and con- 
flicts and their relation to motivation in health edu- 
cation (Earl Lomon Koos); Social conflicts in rela- 
tion to health education: minority groups (Leo 
Srole); Emergent and corrective health education 
(Paul V. Lemkau); Motivation in nutrition educa- 
tion (Elizabeth Lockwood); Problems of motivation 
in venereal disease education (John A. Morsell); 
and Health education and hospital services (Ernest 
M. Gruenberg). The emphasis throughout is upon 
the role of motivation in the health education pro- 
gram.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2962. Norton, Irene M. How an understanding 
of cultures can aid the day care center. Understand- 
ing the Child, 1951, 20, 23—30.—This study was per- 
formed to enable the nursery school’s personnel to 
establish greater rapport with the families of its 
children, and to make these parents feel the school is 
worthwhile—to give them more security. Some 
characteristics of the following cultural groups are 
discussed: Russian, Southern Italian, Pole, Czech, 
and German.— Y. Gredler. 


26: 2960-2967 


2963. Pauley, Frank R. (Public Schools, Tulsa, 
Okla.) Sex differences and legal school entrance 
age. J. educ. Res., 1951, 45, 1-9.—Studies in Tulsa 
schools, supported by the findings of many investi- 
gators, which are briefly reviewed, suggest that since 
boys mature more slowly than girls there should bea 
difference in the age at which children of the two 
sexes are legally admitted to school. The age should 
be at least 3 months higher for boys —M. Murphy. 

2964. Simpson, Ray H. (U. Illinois, Urbana.), 
& Dixon, W. R., Jr. Students evaluate educational 
psychology texts. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 
238-247.—Graduate students in three advanced 
educational psychology classes rated textbooks on a 
nine-point scale. The ratings were made on the 
basis of two questions: (1) what is your general 
rating of the book as an aid in giving you a better 
understanding of problems and principles of educa- 
tional psychology, (2) what is your rating of the 
book based on the actual help you got on the pro- 
fessional problems you attacked.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2965. Zulliger, Hans. Psychologische und pida- 
gogische Erérterungen zum Problem™des Schul- 
eintrittes und der ABC-Schiitzen. (A psychological 
and pedagogical discussion of the problem of start- 
ing school and beginning pupils.) In Federn, P. 
& Meng, H., Praxis der Kinder- und Jugendpsy- 
chologie, (see 26: 2788), 1-15.—Home and school 
have different contributions to make to the child 
entering school. Characteristic of the former are 
deeply emotional pair-relationships, while the latter 
is concerned with development of “‘objectivity’’ and 
a wider variety of social relationships. The signifi- 
cance of each of the following for adequate elemen- 
tary school group functioning and formation is 
taken up: the teacher’s role and motives, the ma- 
turity of the individual child, teaching conditions, 
class size, and choice of group tasks.—E. W. Eng. 


(See also abstract 2792) 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


2966. Ames, Louise B., (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Ilg, Frances L. Developmental trends in 
writing behavior. J. genet. Psychol., 1951, 79, 29-46. 
—The development of writing behavior of children 
from age 3 to age 9 was investigated with reference 
to such variables as amount and accuracy of written 
material, size, slant, orientation and regularity of 
writing and posture of the child during writing. A 
writing gradient is described for children from 3-9. 
An analysis of the children’s posture is also pre- 
sented. The authors present the view that manu- 
script writing is more suited to the developmental 
ability of young school children than is cursive writ- 
ing. Content and style of writing is seen as indicat- 
ing “patterned changes’’ which are reflected also, 
according to the authors, in the place on the paper 
on which the child chooses to write.—Z. Luria. 

2967. Davis, Allison. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Socio- 
economic influences upon children’s learning. Un- 
derstanding the Child, 1951, 20(1), 10-16.—In this 
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address delivered before the Mid-century White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, Washing- 
ton, December 5, 1950, Professor Davis analyzes the 
effects of cultural background on children’s learning. 
60% of our pupils are from lower socio-economic 
groups whose behavior and goals are not under- 
stood by our teachers. The ability of these children 
is being wasted at a time when it is vitally ‘‘needed 
for our economic and national future.”— Y. Gredler. 

2968. Ezell, L. B. (U. Texas, Austin.) A device 
for scoring chronology tests. Soc. Educ., 1949, 13, 
329-331.—Spearman’s rank-difference (rho) formula 
enables the teacher to determine whether or not his 
students have acquired a sense of time sequence 
without requiring that they memorize dates. Simpli- 
fied tables for scoring 5- and 10-option rearrange- 
ment items are provided.—J. C. Stanley. 


2969. Fitch, Mildred L., Drucker, A. J., & Nor- 
ton, J. A., Jr. Frequent testing as a motivating 
factor in large lecture classes. Purdue Univ. 
Stud. higher Educ., 1950, No. 74, 15-35.—The 
achievement of two large classes of students in a 
course in Government was used to determine the 
benefits to learning gained when (a) short quizzes for 
the purpose of guiding the student’s own achieve- 
ment were given, and (b) voluntary discussion 
groups were provided for both classes each week in 
addition to the three regular class periods. The con- 
trol group consisted of 97 students to whom only the 
regular monthly quizz was given and the experi- 
mental group consisted of the other class of 198 
students to whom the weekly quizz was administ- 
ered in addition to the regular monthly quizz. The 
criterion variable for evaluating the experimental 
results is based on the grades assigned as a result of 
five one-hour tests.—J. E. Horrocks. 

2970. Frederick, Frank. Playing by seeing; a 
study in training perception for better music reading 
at the piano. Medina, O.: Lynne Publ., 1950. vi, 
24 p. $1.00.—Approximately 60 students over 12 
years of age were trained without using note names 
and with a minimum of instruction in piano tech- 
niques. Emphasis was placed on associating kin- 
esthetic responses in the hand with note-pictures on 
the staff. Principles of gestalt psychology were sup- 
posedly followed. 37-item bibliography.—P. 2. 
Farnsworth. 

2971. Ilg, Frances (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.), 
& Ames, Louise B. Developmental trends in arith- 
metic. J. genet. Psychol., 1951,79, 3-28.—Gradients 
of development in arithmetic skills of children from 
one to 9 years of age are described. A longitudinal 
as well as a cross-sectional examination of the data 
is presented. A qualitative analysis of “mistakes” 
made by each age group suggests that unique errors 
of method may characterize each group. Verbaliza- 
tions during arithmetic situations are cited to indi- 
cate the method of attacking arithmetic problems 
used by age groups 5-9. The authors note that any 
successful program for training in arithmetic must 
be cognizant of the child’s “‘readiness for learning”’ 
the specific skill. 47 references.—Z. Luria. 
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2972. Jones, Morris Val. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
State Coll.) The effect of speech training on silent 
reading achievement. J. Speech Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1951, 16, 258-263.—61 pairs of 3rd grade 

upils from 10 classrooms were matched individually 
or CA, MA, silent reading achievement, sex, and 
teacher. All were normal in vision, auditory acuity, 
and speech. Members of the experimentai group 
were taken from their regular classrooms for a series 
of 36 speech improvement lessons, each half an hour 
in length. There was a significant increase in silent 
reading achievement in the experimental group. In 
silent reading achievement and paragraph compre- 
hension in the experimental group males were below 
females at both the beginning and end of the study.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

2973. Kephart, Newell C. (Purdue U., Lafay- 
ette, Ind.) Visual correction and school achieve- 
ment. Amer. J. Optom., 1951, 28, 421-423.—52 
boys at the Colorado State Industrial School who 
failed to meet minimum standards on ortho-rater 
tests were divided into two matched groups using 
data from the California Progressive Achievement 
Test and the Otis Mental Ability Test. Corrective 
lenses were prescribed only for the 25 boys in one 
group. Four months later the same achievement and 
intelligence tests indicated that the visually cor- 
rected group showed a superiority in grade place- 
ment gain which was significant at the 0.01% level. 
Since environment was controlled and standardized 
for 24 hours of the day, other influences were mini- 
mal. It is concluded that visual correction leads to 
more rapid school progress.— M. R. Stoll. 


2974. Linder, Maria. Uber Legasthenie (spezielle 
Leseschwiche): furfzig Fille, ihr Erscheinungsbild 
und Méglichkeiten der Behandlung. (Specific read- 
ing disability: fifty cases, their clinical pictures and 
possibilities of treatment.) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1951, 18, 97-143.—Of 50 children, predominantly 
male, aged 7 to 14 years suffering specific reading 
disabilities, 17 showed retarded speech development. 
Causal factors are inconclusive but include heredity, 
crossed dominance, affective difficulties and familial 
disturbances. A review of the literature, test ma- 
terials, methods and course of treatment are in- 
cluded. French & English summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


2975. North, Alvin J., & Jenkins, L. B. (South- 
ern Methodist U., Dallas, Texas.) Reading speed 
and comprehension as a function of typography. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 225-228.—180 university 
freshmen were the subjects in a study to compare 
square span, spaced unit, and standard typography 
in terms of reading speed and comprehension. Re- 
sults were analyzed by the analysis of variance 
method and showed that: (1) more words were read 
with spaced unit typography than with either square 
spanorstandardtypography. (2) comprehension was 
greater using the spaced unit groups. (3) accuracy, 
as measured by the per cent of correct answers to 
questions pertaining only to that portion of the test 
article marked by the subject as read, was approxi- 
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mately the same for all three methods.—W. H. 
Osterberg. 

2976. Osborne, R. T., & Sanders, Wilma B. (U. 
Georgia, Athens.) Multiple choice Rorschach re- 
sponses of college achievers and non-achievers. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 685-691.—An 
evaluation of the Harrower Multiple Choice Rorschach 
Test as an aid in “diagnosing and differentiating”’ be- 
tween achievers and nonachievers. Responses to 
the test are used in 2 ways: (1) By the Harrower- 
Steiner method in which statistical weights for 
“good” and “poor” responses are rated on a 10-point 
scale, and (2) By a “content” or item analysis 
method similar to Zuckerman's. Subjects consisted 
of 158 probation and 93 non-probation students at 
the University of Georgia during the school year 
1947-48.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2977. Robinson, Helen M. (U. Chicago, Jil.) 
Factors related to monocular and binocular reading 
efficiency. Amer. J. Opiom., 1951, 28, 337-346.— 
75 pupils in grades IV, V, and VI were tested with 
respect to eye dominance, proficiency on Spache’s 
Binocular Reading Test, Gray’s Oral Reading Check 
Tests, and the Ortho-Rater Visual Efficiency Tests 
with two new slides designed for children. Little re- 
lationship was shown between results with Gray’s 
Tests and the Visual Efficiency scores, but minimal 
significant differences between performance with 
each of the two eyes and binocularly were tentatively 
established as 20 seconds or 8 errors. A close rela- 
tionship was found between scores on the Binocular 
ae Test and Visual Efficiency failures.—M. R. 

toll. 

2978. Rock, Robert T., Jr., Duva, James S., & 
Murray, John E. Training by television; the com- 
parative effectiveness of instruction by television, 
television recordings, and conventional classroom 
procedures. Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.; U. S. 
Navy Special Devices Center, 1951. 24 p. (Tech. 
Rep.—SDC-476-02-2.)—Training sessions by local 
instructors, television, and recordings of the tele- 
vision series were checked for gain in and final 
amount of knowledge. Three main comparison 
findings emerged: (1) 80% show television as good 
as or better than instructors; (2) 75% find record- 
ings as good as or better than instructors; (3) 84% 
show recordings as good as television. Comments by 
participants and staff are summarized. Need to 
determine optimal television techniques is indicated. 
Generally, television is endorsed as ‘‘a medium for 
rapid, mass training."—R. Tyson. 

2979. Schultz, Douglas G. The relationship 
between scores on the science test of the medical 
college admission test and amount of training in 
biology, chemistry, and physics. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1951, 11, 138-150.—An examination of the 
relationship between the amount of training in 
biology, chemistry, and physics and scores on the 
Science Test of the Medical College Admission 
Test. The subjects were male, regular, full-time 
students from 5 colleges who took the Medical 
Test in 1949.—J. E. Horrocks. 
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2980. Thonnart, M. A propos des lectures en- 
fantines. (Concerning children’s reading.) Rev. 
belg. Psychol. Pédag., 1950, 12, 137-142.—Inquiry 
was made concerning the preferred reading of 1324 
children. The author concludes that scholastic 
libraries should be developed.—R. Piret. 


2981. Tilton, J.W. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Intelligence test scores as indicative of ability to 
learn. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 291-296.—A 
discussion of the relationship between learning 
ability in terms of past achievement and intelligence 
test performance. Relationships existing between 
these variables in two sets of data are reported for 
illustrative purposes.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2982. Triggs, Frances O. Questions frequently 
asked concerning reading instruction and measure- 
ment of reading skills at the college level. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 550-557.—A discussion of: 
(1) diagnosing reading difficulties before academic 
failure signals their presence, (2) how to teach read- 
ing in college, (3) a reading program without a 
specialist, and (4) the specialist as an aid to the pro- 
fessor.—J. E. Horrocks. 


(See also abstract 2539) 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HaBITs 


2983. Bennett, E. M., & Drucker, A. J. Engi- 
neering education: a studyin motives. Purdue Univ. 
Stud. higher Educ., 1950, No. 74, 1-8.—Two ques- 
tions are answered: (1) what are the chief reasons 
why young adults enroll in engineering curricula, 
and (2) how well do engineering faculty members un- 
derstand the reason why young adults enroll in 
engineering curricula? Ten motive statements, se- 
cured by means of an unstructured essay pretest 
were presented to 350 engineering students at Pur- 
due. Subjects were asked to rank the statements in 
order from one to ten (most important to least im- 
portant) and to supply various items of personal in- 
formation. The questionnaire was also answered by 
212 members of the engineering staff of Purdue 
Univ. Staff members were asked to rank the same 
motive statements in the order they believed the 
average student would. A comparison of mean 
ranking by students and by faculty is presented.— 
J. E. Horrocks. 

2984. Cunningham, Marjorie J. (MacMurray 
Coll., Jacksonville, Ill.) Social life in a church- 
related college. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 
614-617.—General discussion.—J. E. Horrocks. 

2985. DiVesta, Francis J., Woodruff, Asahel D., 
& Hertel, John P. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 
Motivation as a predictor of college success. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 339-348.—This study had 
two purposes: (1) to check on the stability of formu- 
las for predicting college success, and (2) to investi- 
gate the contribution which motivational and ad- 

ustmental factors may make to college success: 
oclee measures were used, with a sample of New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity students. Intercorrelations are cited and an 
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analysis made of responses to the Orientation In- 
ventory of two groups, one an over-achievement 
and one an under-achievement group on the basis of 
previous predicted level.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2986. Drucker, A. J. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) Measuring citizenship attitudes and their 
implications for guidance. Purdue Univ. Stud. 
higher Educ., 1951, No. 76, 36-50.—A discussion of 
methodology in measuring citizenship attitudes with 
particular reference to the Purdue Opinion Panel. 
Citizenship is held to be an important outcome of 
education and appropriate recognition may be given 
to that fact in gathering information and acting 
upon it in a guidance situation.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2987. Drucker, Arthur J. Relationships between 
citizenship attitudes, parental education, and other 
variables. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1950, No. 
71, 63 p.—Expressions of citizenship were obtained 
from a sample of about 10,000 high school students by 
means of the Purdue Opinion Panel. Using item 
analysis, 19 items were found to correlate ‘fairly 
high”’ with a total score based on 26 questions used in 
the poll. This 19-item scale constituted the first 
criterion for measuring the citizenship attitudes of 
the subjects. Four separate scales were developed 
to represent citizenship in its various components. 
Factorially-designed analysis of variance was used 
to examine the scores made on the 5 scales, con- 
sidered first in relationship to level of father’s edu- 
cation and other factors and then considered in rela- 
tionship to type of father’s education and other 
factors. 47 references.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2988. Evans, M. Catherine, & Wilson, Margaret. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) Friendship choices of 
university women students. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1949, 9, 307-312.—A sociometric study of factors 
that contribute to friendships among college women. 
Subjects consisted of 148 students, mostly freshmen, 
living in one of the residence halls at Indiana Uni- 
versity.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2989. Hall, William E. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.), 
Angelino, Henry; Warren, Phyllis Louise, & Ander- 
son, Margaret Cornell. Maulti-factor effect in 
change in human behavior. J. educ. Res., 1951, 45, 
49-54.—A procedure is described which led to very 
favorable changes in personal relations of pupils in 
the home and in the school. Independently of the 
regular school report card two additional reports 
were made: one by the parents on the child’s reac- 
tions to school and to home-life, the other by the 
teacher on the child's development in school and his 
reactions toward his home life as learned by the 
teacher. These reports were then discussed in 
meetings of parents and teachers at which experts 
(psychologist, psychiatrist, superintendent, and su- 
pervisor) were present.—M. Murphy. 


2990. Meng, Heinrich. Geistige Hygiene im 
Erziehen und Unterrichten. (Mental hygiene in ed- 
ucation and instruction.) In Federn, P. & Meng, 
H., Praxis der Kinder- und Jugendpsychologie, (see 
26: 2788), 84-99.—Learning problems are derived 
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from the past and present circumstances affecting- 
the school pupil. Deviations from usual develop- 
ment contributing to difficulties in learning are 
described, and factors affecting retention of class- 
room learning reviewed. The importance of rela- 
tionships between teacher and pupil, curriculum 
content and contemporary life, is discussed.—E. W. 
Eng. 

2991. Mueller, Kate Hevner, & Mueller, John H. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) Socio-economic back- 
ground of women students at Indiana University. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 321-329.—An 
analysis of the socio-economic background of the 
2,517 women students enrolled at Indiana University 
during the second semester, 1944-45. Data, secured 
from personnel records, included; occupation of 
father, home address, school and major subjects in 
the University, and membership in national women’s 
social fraternities. Analysis is on the basis of dis- 
tribution of students on these variables when classi- 
fied under various headings such a year of college, 
etc.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2992. Osborne, R. T., Greene, J. E., & Sande 
Wilma B. (U. Georgia, Athens.) Are disable 
veterans significantly different from nondisabled 
veterans in occupational preferences, employment 
histories, aptitudes, and college achievements? 
Sch. & Soc., 1950, 72, 8-11.—‘‘The present paper is a 
preliminary report of a study designed to make 
point-by-point comparisons of certain aspects of the 
occupational preferences, employment histories, 
aptitudes, and college achievements of disabled and 
non- -disabled veterans attending the University of 
Georgia.” Data are presented in 8 tables showing 
differences in the following areas: (1) preregistration 
characteristics, (2) previous occupational experience, 
(3) present employment objectives, (4) type of 
college training sought, (5) scholastic aptitude and 
achievement scores, (6) vocational interest scores, 
(7) adjustment scores, and (8) average weighted col- 
lege marks earned.—R. S. Waldrop. 


2993. Phillips, W. S., & Osborne, R. T. (U. 
Georgia, Athens.) A note on the relationship of the 
Kuder Preference Record scales to college marks, 
scholastic aptitude and other variables. duc. 
psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 331-337.—Test results and 
scholastic records of over 400 University of Georgia 
male students were analyzed by level of scholastic 
aptitude, college marks, occupational preference, 
and academic adjustment.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2994. Robinson, Roy E. (Ferndale ( Mich.) Public 
re The Purdue Opinion Panel as a tool for 
om pupils, parents, and community (and 

ulty). Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1949, 
No. 69, 19-27.—A discussion, by a school superin- 
tendent of the values which his school derived from 
the Purdue Opinion Poll. Four major values are 
cited: (1) Value to faculty and students, (2) public- 
relations value, (3) value as a starting point for in- 
vestigation of school methods, parent-pupil relation- 
ships, school society, and curriculum, and (4) value 
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as a source of knowledge about the school.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 

2995. Shimberg, Benjamin. The needs and prob- 
lems of youth as told by themselves. Purdue Univ. 
Stud. higher Educ., 1949, No. 69, 74-88.—A general 
discussion as to what the Purdue Opinion Poll is 
trying to achieve together with the kind of replies 
and information it received in a survey of the needs 
and problems of youth.—J. E. Horrocks. 

2996. Siegrist, Hans. Das Schulkind und seine 
Umweltbeziehungen. (The school child and his rela- 
tions with the environment.) In Federn, P. & 
Meng, H., Praxis der Kinder- und Jugendpsychologie, 
(see 26: 2788), 71-83.—Essays were asked from a 
large but unspecified number of boys and girls in 
grades 1—9 on the two following topics: the nature of 
their personal problems, and their experiences of 
friendship and companionship. By means of ex- 
cerpts and generalizations from the written proto- 
cols typical problems in the day-to-day experience 
of the schoolchild are demonstrated and discussed. 
The data are employed in a similar fashion to reveal 
the importance of friendship and companionship for 
the growing child.—EZ. W. Eng. 

2997. Siegrist, Hans. Schwererziehbarkeit in 
der Pubertit als Problem der Schule. (Learning 
difficulties at puberty as a school problem.) In 
Federn, P. & Meng, H., Praxis der Kinder- und 
Jugend psychologie, (see 26: 2788), 152-156.—A brief 
discussion of problems commonly encountered in 
teaching the early adolescent. The incidence of 
deep emotional disturbances at this period suggests 
the desirability of a closer collaboration between 
school and psychiatrist.—E. W. Eng. 

2998. Singer, Arthur. Certain aspects of per- 
sonality and their relation to certain group modes, 
and constancy of friendship choices. J. educ. Res., 
1951, 45, 33-42.—Relationships were studied in a 
classroom group between aspects of personality as 
measured by the California Test of Personality and 
aspects of social group structures as measured by the 
classroom social distance scale and sociometric 
techniques. Data were collected on 28 pupils as 
they progressed through the 7th and 8th grades. 
Little relationship was found between aspects of 
personality and interpersonal group social modes. 
Classroom social distance scales indicated a definite 
relationship between an individual’s acceptance by 
the group and the group’s acceptance by the indi- 
vidual. A high degree of constancy was found in 
friendship choices and the educational implications 
of this finding are discussed.—M. Murphy. 

2999. Williamson, E. G., Borreson, B. J., & Ir- 
vine, Robert. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Learn- 
ing habits of charitable giving through the ex- 
tra-curriculum. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 
103-120.—A discussion of charitable giving as an 
example of general education's basic objective of a 
“continuous expansion of students’ sympathetic 
understanding of other cultures.’’ Data are presented 
in tabular form representing financial and other 
forms of help extended by university students, and 
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by campus organizations, to various charitable 
causes.—J. E. Horrocks. 


(See also abstracts 2788, 2790, 3088, 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


3000. Brennwald, Emil. Erziehung und Unter- 
richt sehschwacher Kinder. (Teaching and educa- 
tion of children with bad eyesight.) Proc. int. ortho- 
ped. Congr., II, Amsterdam, 1949, 169-185.—The 
problems of dysoptic children are discussed with 
special reference to teaching them and offering them 
vocational guidance.—V. M. Staudt. 


3001. Dellaert, René. Les inconvénients de la 
ségrégation. (The merits and demerits of segrega- 
tion.) Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., II, Amsterdam, 
1949, 91-102.—The problems of segregation, its 
advantages and disadvantages, are treated. To re- 


_ject segregation, the author points out, as a generally 


efficacious expedient on account of its serious dis- 
advantages is both unpractical and unreasonable.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


3002. Grob, Rudolf. Schulung und Erziehung 
epileptischer Kinder. (The teaching and education 
of epileptic children.) Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., II, 
Amsterdam, 1949, 245—256.—The special problems of 
teaching epileptic children are described with respect 
to curriculum and teaching methods.—V: M. Staudt. 


3003. Mulock Houwer, D. Q. R. L’éducation 
d’hospice des enfants moralement abandonnés. 
(Education of neglected children in residential (‘‘ap- 
proved”) schools. Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., II, 
Amsterdam, 1949, 439-447.—This type of education 
had, and still has, a largely repressive character, 
in the author’s opinion. The systems to which new 
trends in residential school education can be traced 
are described. The author concludes that the resi- 
dential school of the future is a pedagogic sana- 
torium.— V. M. Staudt. 


3004. Steketee, C. Die Internatserziehung der 
Schwachsinnigen. (Education of the feebleminded 
in residential schools.) Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., 
II, Amsterdam, 1949, 211-223.—The position of the 
residential school within the general framework of 
the care for the feebleminded is described. The 
author presents his views as to the ideal form of a 
residential school. He points out that the essential 
thing for the success of work in a large residential 
school is the spirit that lives in the staff, whose main 
inspiration should be their love for the feebleminded 
entrusted to their care—V. M. Staudt. 


3005. Wanecek, Ottokar. Die Grundlagen der 
Erziehung Sehschwacher. (Basic principles in the 
education of children with bad eyesight.) Proc. int. 
orthoped. Congr., II, Amsterdam, 1949, 185-197.— 
The educational-psychological aspects of educating 
children with bad eyesight are described. Only 
when these aspects as well as the medico-school- 
hygienic are taken into account can these patients 
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be made physically and mentally fit, and socially 
valuable fellow-citizens.— V. M. Staudt. 


(See also abstract 2835) 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


3006. Adams, Harold A. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
One phase of high school-college relations. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 457-469.—Suggested ways 
in which colleges may be of assistance to high schools 
in serving their college-bound students.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 


3007. Aiken, D. W. (Mississippi State Coll., 
Starkville.) Securing faculty cooperation in the 
student personnel program. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1949, 9, 470-476.—A discussion of the methods used 
in securing faculty, participation in the student per- 
sonnel program at Mississippi State College.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 

3008. Angell, George W. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) Evaluation of counseling services. 
Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1949, No. 69, 10-18. 
—A discussion of the nature of evaluation together 
with “some values around which the evaluation of 
counseling programs might be centered.”—J. E. 
Horrocks. 

3009. Bauernfeind, Robert H. (Carleton Coll., 
Northfield, Minn.) Guidance at the elementary 
school level. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 
1951, No. 76, 62-67.—300 4th, Sth, and 6th graders 
were asked to write essays in answer to the question, 
“What are your problems—the things that bother 
you—the things you worry about?” A listing of 
typical replies is given.—J. E. Horrocks. 

3010. Belman, H. S., & Evans, R. N. Selection 
of students for a trade and industrial education 
curriculum. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1950, 
No. 74, 9-14.—Evidence is presented that: (1) the 
scholastic success of students entering a teacher 
training curriculum in industrial education can be 
predicted with a reasonable degree of accuracy when 
correct techniques are used, and (2) such predictions 
can be used with considerable assurance in counseling 
students; and when institutional policies permit, 
these predictions can form a very important part of 
the student screening and selection procedure.— 
J. E. Horrocks. 

3011. Blaesser, Willard W. (Washington State 
College, Pullman.) The college administrator evalu- 
ates student personnel work. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1949, 9, 412-428.—A consideration of “‘the 
evaluation of student personnel work as a total con- 
cept and program."—J. E. Horrocks. 

3012. Brumbaugh, A. J. Personnel snap-shots— 
significant developments on the national level affect- 
ing student personnel work. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1949, 9, 379-383.—A discussion of the work of the 
American Council on Education where student per- 
sonnel work is concerned.—J. E. Horrocks. 

3013. Carlson, Hilding B. (San Diego (Calif.) 
St. Coll.), & Vandever, Marguerite G. e effec- 
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tiveness of directive and nondirective counseling in 
vocational problems as measured by the T.A.T. 
test. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 212-223.—A 
study to contrast the effectiveness of directive and 
non-directive procedures in the guidance of college 
students in problems of vocational choice, as meas- 
ured by changes in TAT responses and by means of 
counselee ratings. 46 students served as subjects 
and were divided into 3 groups: (1) a group who re- 
ceived non-directive counseling, (2) a group who 
received directive counseling, and (3) a control group 
who received no counseling.—J. E. Horrocks. 


3014. C » Irene G. Applying group 
methods in the veterans administration advisement 
and guidance program. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1949, 9, 511-520.—A discussion of the objectives 
and the specific aims of group guidance in the Vet- 
erans Administration advisement and guidance pro- 
gram as a supplement to individual counseling.— 
J. E. Horrocks. 


3015. Deriviére R. Le psychotechnique au 
service des é6ducateurs. (Psychotechnics at the 
service of educators.) Cah. Pédag., 1950, 10, 85-91. 
—A description of the activity of a psycho-medical- 
social centre attached to a college in the neighbor- 
hood of Brussels. A counselor for professional guid- 
ance, a physician, and a social worker set the psy- 
chological and medical examinations to select and 
guide pupils in their studies.—R. Piret. 


3016. Dreese, Mitchell. (George Washington U., 
Washington, D. C.) Present policies and future 
oe of college guidance centers operating under 

. A. contracts—a survey of the American Council on 
Education. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 558-578. 
—A discussion of the genesis of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration’s attempt to “provide counseling and 
guidance services to veterans, both the disabled 
and any others who desire and who are entitled to 
such services, at an adequate number of college 
centers, so located as to be convenient to veterans’ 
homes.” —J. E. Horrocks. 


3017. Dresden, Katharine W. (Chico State Coll., 
Chico, Calif.) Psychological counseling in a public 
school. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 741-746.— 
A discussion of the organization and initial progress 
of psychological counseling in Milwaukee.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 


3018. Hadley, John M., & Kennedy, Vera E. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) A comparison between 
performance on a sentence completion test and 
academic success. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 
649-670.—540 elementary psychology students at 
Purdue University were administered a sentence 
completion test consisting of Part I of the test de- 
vised under the direction of Murray and MacKinnon. 
Of the original 540, all those falling above the 60th 
percentile on the American Council on Education 
Psychological examination (N = 157) were divided 
into two groups, one of high and one of low achievers 
on the basis of cumulative grade-point indices. 
Comparisons between the two groups in sentence 
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completion performance and in performance on 
various other instruments are reported——J. £. 
Horrocks. 

3019. Havighurst, Robert J. 
Implications of cultural differences for guidance in 
the secondary school. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher 
Educ., 1949, No. 69, 28-30.—A listing of the major 
areas of cultural differences and an indication of the 
counselor’s job in relation to cultural differences.— 
J. E. Horrocks. 


3020. Houston, Clifford G. (U. Colorado, Boul- 
der.) A limited survey of professional standards and 
training of college personnel workers. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1949, 9, 445-456.—A report of the Profes- 
sional Standards and Training Committee on the 
qualification of a sampling of college personnel 
workers.—J. E. Horrocks. 


3021. Jackson, Boyd B. (U. Iilinois, Urbana.) 
Diagnostic and remedial measures in study skills. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 536-543.—A dis- 
cussion of the philosophy and organization of a 
program of diagnostic and remedial measures in 
study skills at the Univ. of Illinois. It is hypothe- 
sized that factors of motivation and personality 
structure are considerably more significant than the 
difficulties in mechanical procedures.—J. E. Hor- 
rocks. 

3022. Jager, Harry A. Personnel snapshots— 
significant developments on the national level affect- 
ing student personnel work. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1949, 9, 389-392.—A discussion of the work of the 
Occupational and Guidance Service of the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 


3023. Johnson, Norman A. (Drake Univ., Des 
Moines, Ia.) Integrating placement with the stu- 
dent personnel program. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1949, 9, 602-613.—A general discussion of the rela- 
tion of the college student personnel and the student 
placement services.—J. E. Horrocks. 

3024. Knapp, A. Blair. (Temple U., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) Student activities: an integral part of a college 

rsonnel am. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 
9, 579-593.—A general discussion of student activi- 
ties in college and their place in the educational pro- 
cess.— J. E. Horrocks. 

3025. Love, L. L. (Ohio State Univ., Columbus.) 
The faculty advisory program of The Ohio State 
University College of Education. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1949, 9, 477-481.—In a discussion of the 
advisory system in the College of Education at the 
Ohio State University the writer indicates: (1) how 
the program is set up and how it operates, (2) its 
history, (3) procedures followed in making the pro- 
gram operate effectively, and (4) unsolved problems. 
—J. E. Horrocks. 

3026. Montgomery, R. B. (Lynchburg Coll., Va.) 
Admitting young people to Christian colleges. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 618-624.—Discussion and 
description of a “College Day” program.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 


(U. Chicago, Iil.) 
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3027. Mueller, Kate Hevner. (Jndiana U., 
Bloomington.) Guidance for the role of women 
in our culture. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 
1949, No. 69, 54-66.—A presentation of the prob- 
lems of women in our culture and a comparison of 
the status of men and women in a number of differ- 
ent areas.—J. E. Horrocks. 


3028. Nelson, A. Gordon. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) A. counseling and high-school counsel- 
ing. Sch. & Soc., 1949, 70, 357-358.—The very 
size and nature of the VA program has implications 
for the high school guidance services. While in the 
main the effects of the program are good there are 
certain harmful consequences which could result 
from slavish imitation. Among these are the in- 
sistence on a vocational choice, short contact coun- 
seling, and glorification of guidance tools. VA 
counseling procedures and techniques may not be 
directly and uncritically applicable to the high school 
situation.—R. S. Waldrop. 


3029. Rhulmann, Jessie. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Securing faculty cooperation in the 
student personnel program. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1949, 9, 482-487.—A discussion of efforts made at 
the University of California at Los Angeles to secure 
faculty cooperation in its student personnel program. 
—J. E. Horrocks. 


3030. Rohrer, John H. (U. Oklahoma, Norman.) 
An evaluation of college personnel work in terms of 
current research on interpersonal relations. duc. 
psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 429-444.—An analysis of 
the societal functions served by higher education and 
the role of the personnel worker in the performance 
of those functions. A discussion of research method- 
ology is included.—J. E. Horrocks. 


3031. Romney, Antone K. (Brigham Young U., 
Provo, Utah.) The development of a university 
counseling service. Sch. & Soc., 1949, 70, 330-331. 
—Following the inauguration of a new president in 
1945 a dean of students was appointed ‘‘to supervise 
and coordinate all of the non-instructional services 
which the university might offer to the entire stu- 
dent body.” The recommendations of two faculty 
committees regarding counseling services was ac- 
cepted by the president, dean of students, and 
faculty. The author describes the suggestions, 
philosophy of the counseling service, its organization 
and program. Although too early for a statistical 
report there are numerous indications of the satis- 
factory effectiveness of the service—R. S. Waldrop. 


3032. Scott, Ira A. Contributions of the Veterans 
Administration’s advisement and guidance pro- 
gram to student personnel work. Educ. psychot. 
Measmt, 1949, 9, 405-411.—Discussion of profes- 
sional personnel work of the V. A.—J. E. Horrocks. 


3033. Strang, Ruth. (Columbia U., New York.) 
General diagnosis of student failure. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1949, 9, 544-549.—A discussion of the 
responsibility and the role of the counselor in work- 
ing with failing students in college.—J. E. Horrocks. 
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3034. Super, Donald C. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Group techniques in the guid- 
ance program. Educ. psychol. Measmi, 1949, 9, 
496-510.—A discussion of group guidance which at- 
tempts ‘‘to view group guidance in some perspective, 
to rationalize—thinking about its techniques, and to 
assess its contribution to and its place in the total 
program of guidance services."—J. E. Horrocks. 

3035. Van Dusen, A. C. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Group discussion in an adult coun- 
seling program. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 
521-530.—A description of the adult counseling pro- 
gram, with particular reference to group procedures, 
in the evening division of Northwestern University. 
—J. E. Horrocks. 


3036. Weitzman, Ellis. (American U., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) The meaning of a comprehensive stu- 
dent personnel program. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1949, 9, 671-677.—A presentation of “an overview 
of what the author means by the Student Personnel 
Program.”’ A discussion of what a program can and 
cannot do is included.—J. E. Horrocks. 


3037. Woolf, Maurice D. Securing cooperation 
of the faculty in the personnel program. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 488-495.—A discussion of 
efforts to secure faculty cooperation at Kansas State 
College in the student personnel program.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 


3038. Wrenn, C. Gilbert. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) The fault, dear Brutus—. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1949, 9, 360-378.—Presidential address of 
the American College Personnel Association at the 
Chicago meeting on April 18-21, 1949. A discussion 
of the relative position of personnel workers and the 
point of view of such workers toward themselves.— 
J. E. Horrocks. 


3039. Wrenn, C. Gilbert. Student discipline in a 
college. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 625-633.— 
A discussion of student discipline in the sense of 
“self-control.” The discussion covers group and 
individual procedures and outlines three general 
principles.—J. E. Horrocks. 


(See also abstracts 2716, 2724, 2949) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


3040. Albright, Preston B. “Objective and sub- 
jective Examinations.” Sch. & Soc., 1950, 72, 
296.—A reply to a previous article by F. L. Marcuse 
relative to the student reactions to the two types of 
examinations. Both agreement and disagreement is 
found under varying conditions—R. S. Waldrop. 

3041. Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge.) Situational tests: Il. Leaderless 
group discussion variables. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1951, 11, 196-207.—This was a study of the inter- 
relations of eight variables obtained from personnel 
records, interviews, ratings, and observation of 
leaderless group discussion situations of 64 com- 
merce and engineering college upperclassmen who 
were applying for sales or supervisory training 
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positions. The variables studied included: amount 
of participation; the self-rank of each candidate; 
number of times a candidate was chosen as one that 
the company representatives would choose to hire 
on the basis of the leaderless group discussion; favor- 
able selection as the result of interview; point hour 
ratio; and academic aptitude percentile score.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 

3042. Brogden, Hubert E. Increased efficiency of 
selection resulting from replacement of a single pre- 
dictor with several differential predictors. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 173-195.—The writer in- 
dicates that ‘‘the use of differential predictors will 
provide substantial increases in selective efficiency 
over that obtained with the use of a single predictor” 
and presents computations showing variation in 
efficiency of differential placement with variations in 
proportion of applicants assigned, with the number 
of assignments involved, and with degree of correla- 
tion between the differential predictors. The index 
of efficiency of assignment used was the mean stand- 
ard criterion score of all assigned persons. An ap- 
pendix presents the development of ®quations for 
computing efficiency of differential placement into 
several assignments with a single predictor and with 
several statistically independent predictors.—J. E£. 
Horrocks. 

3043. Carter, W. R. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
The Missouri college aptitude testing program. 
Univ. Mo. Bull., 1951, 52(30), 76 p.—The Missouri 
College Aptitude Testing Program established in 
1932-33 is described. In this cooperative program 
between the University, teachers colleges and high 
schools, there have been over 15,000 seniors tested 
each year. Relations between intelligence and 
scholarship records in high schools and colleges have 
been studied.—G. C. Carter. 

3044. Doppelt, Jerome E., & Bennett, George K. 
(Psychol. Corp., New York.) A longitudinal stud 
of the differential aptitude tests. Educ. psychol. 
Measmi, 1951, 11, 228-237.—An investigation of the 
relationships between scores on a guidance battery 
administered twice, with an interval of 3 years be- 
tween testings. The Differential Aptitude Tests were 
given to students in grade 9 and were repeated three 
years later when the same students had reached the 
twelfth grade. The correlations between scores on 
the same tests and the correlations between differ- 
ences of test scores are reported.—J. E. Horrocks. 

3045. French, John W. An analysis of course 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 280—294,— 

six-hour aptitude test battery (College Entrance 
Examination Board, Form VDPH) consisting of 20 
separately timed parts was administered to 105 
entering freshmen at the U. S. Coast Guard Acad- 
emy and to 539 men and women at Boston Uni- 
versity General College. The Coast Guard Acad- 
emy has an academic curriculum concentrating on 
subjects in the science and engineering fields while 
the Boston University General College is attempting 
to cut across ordinary subject matter fields. At the 
end of the freshman year in both colleges course 
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grades and parts of course grades were obtained for 
all students participating in the study. The course 
grades were correlated with each other and with the 
aptitude test scores. Inter-correlations are pre- 
sented and suggestions made.—J. E. Horrocks. 


3046. Glaser, Robert. (U. Kentucky, Lexington.) 
Predicting achievement in medical school. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1951, 35, 272~274.—Five tests were used to 
predict success of 150 beginning medical students at 
Indiana University, using general grade average at 
the end of the first year as the criterion. The tests 
were: The Differential Aptitude Tests—Space Rela- 
tions; The United States Armed Forces Institute 
Tests of General Educational Development, College 
Level, Test Three: Interpretation of Reading Ma- 
terials in the Natural Sciences; The Miller Analogies 
Test, Form G; The Army General Classification Test, 
First Civilian Edition; and the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. The highest correla- 
tions were obtained with the USAFI test and the 
Miller Analogies; correlation coefficients were .48 
and .38, respectively. The multiple correlation of 
these two tests with the criterion was .50. No signifi- 
cant increase in validity was offered by the inclusion 
of AGCT or the Space Relations test. The MMPI 
showed no relationship with the criterion—W. H. 
Osterberg. 

3047. Hall, Victor H., & Glock, Marvin D. 
(Michigan State Coll., East Lansing.) Functional 
courses in measurement and evaluation. Sch. & 
Soc., 1949, 70, 339-—340.—Teachers at all levels are 
faced with the problems of measurement and evalua- 
tion of their pupils. It is not an easy matter to con- 
vince students of the value of practical courses. 
The authors have related the needs of classroom 
teachers of the community to the training of future 
teachers in the college classroom. . The students 
organized in teams do actual testing in the schools, 
score the tests, discover special needs of the pupils, 
and recommend additional tests and counseling. 
“The program has proved to be an excellent method 
for in-service education of school personnel... . It 
emphasizes the need for learning more about the 
proper attitudes, techniques, skills, and knowledges 
that are necessary to the effective completion of a 
testing program.” —R. S. Waldrop. 

3048. Lennon, Roger T. (World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y.) The stability of achievement test 
results from grade to grade. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1951, 11, 121-127.—A study of 3 related problems in 
the interpretation of achievement test results for a 
community: (1) How stable or consistent are the re- 
sults of achievement tests from grade to grade in a 
community, (2) To what extent is terminal achieve- 
ment consistent with achievement at various earlier 
grades, (3) To what extent are results at any given 
grade level representative of performance as a 
whole?—J. E. Horrocks. 

3049. Mathewson, Robert H. (Guidance Center, 
Cambridge, Mass.) The provision of adult-guidance 
services. Sch. & Soc., 1950, 72, 5—7.—Conclusions 
drawn from 17,000 veterans counseled during the 
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four year period 1945-1949 are of help in the organi- 
zation and administration of other such centers. 
Four principal suggestions are outlined as: (1) 
groups that may need guidance services, (2) subsi- 
dies for national scholars, (3) pertinent findings from 
veterans guidance centers, and (4) a possible scheme 
of guidance and selection of national scholars and of 
guidance facilities for other groups.—R. S. Waldrop. 

3050. Odell, Charles E. Cooperative research in 
aptitude test development. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1949, 9, 396-400.—The work of the Selective Place- 
ment and Testing Division of the U. S. Employment 
Service with general reference to the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery.—J. E. Horrocks. 

3051. Pease, Katharine (Barnard Coll., New 
York.), & Beardsley, Seymour W. “Objective and 
subjective examinations.” An answer to F. L. 
Marcuse. Sch. & Soc., 1950, 72, 294-296.—Mr. 
Marcuse in a previous article concluded that he 
“. . . would argue for the use of subjective rather 
than objective examinations.’’ The present authors 
answer his objections to the objective type examina- 
tion and suggest the question is not a*simple one of 
either one type or the other. ‘Rather, it is: ‘What 
type of device, or devices, can I find or make which, 
in my situation, will provide the best measure of what 
I want to measure?””"—R. S. Waldrop. 


3052. Plumlee, Lynnette B. (Educat. Testing 
Serv., Princeton, N. J.) The verbal component in 
mathematics items. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 
679-684.—A presentation of evidence gathered from 
three tests, to answer the following 2 questions: (1) 
Are the 2 test types, non-verbal mathematics and 
verbal mathematics equivalent, i.e., are they measur- 
ing the same abilities, and (2) Is there a higher de- 
gree of relationship between verbal aptitude and 
verbal mathematics than between verbal aptitude 
and non-verbal mathematics?—J. Horrocks. 


3053. Pred, Gordon D. An analysis of orientation 
test results in the Purdue Technical Institute 
courses. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educat., 1950, 
No. 74, 36-61.—A study of the orientation tests 
taken by 147 students of the Purdue University 
Division of Technical Institute. The orientation 
battery included: the A.C.E. Psychological Examina- 
tion for College Freshmen; the Purdue Placement 
Test in English; and the Purdue Arithmetic Achieve- 
ment Test. Grade point indices were correlated 
with each test and each sub-test of the A.C.E. 
Two Wherry-Doolittle solutions were performed. 
The first solution was done with the quantitative 
and linguistic scores of the A.C.E., the P.P.T.E., 
and the P.A.T. The second was done with the six 
sub-tests of the A.C.E. Using batteries of tests se- 
lected by these two Wherry-Doolittle solutions, 
grade point indices were predicted for a hold-out 
control group. Then, these predicted grade point 
indices were correlated with the actual grade point 
indices.—J. E. Horrocks. 

3054. Webb, Sam C. (Emory U., Ga.) Pre- 
dictors of achievement in graduate school. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1951, 35, 265-271.—Three psychological 
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tests and undergraduate grade averages were used 
to predict success in 8 departments of the Emory 
University Graduate School. The criteria used were 
graduate grades and faculty ratings. Reliabilities of 
the ratings within the departments (multiple raters 
were used) were around .90, except in the education 
department where the correlation between two raters 
was .36. Correlations of ratings with undergraduate 
grades and with the sub-tests of the Cooperative 
General Culture Test and the Cooperative English 
Test, Higher Level, are presented in a table. The 
highest correlations were found with history stu- 
dents, the lowest with biology students. Consider- 
ing all correlations, the range was from .77 to —.07. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstract 3090) 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


3055. Bond, Jesse A. (U. Calif., Los Angeles.) 
Strengths and weaknesses of student teachers. J. 
educ. Res., 1951, 45, 11-22.—Ratings in 32 charac- 
teristics related to teaching assigned to student 
teachers by supervisors were studied. The student 
teachers consistently rated highest in personal 
qualities such as courtesy, cooperation, and con- 
scientiousness, and lowest in characteristics of pro- 
fessional competence such as providing for individual 
differences, creative ability, and achievement of 
discipline. These findings indicate the areas of 
preparation which should be stressed in teacher edu- 
cation.—M. Murphy. 


3056. Clark, Elmer J. (Indiana State Teachers 
Coll., Terre Haute.) The relationship between the 
personality traits of elementary school teachers and 
their evaluation of objectionable pupil behavior. J. 
educ. Res., 1951, 45, 61-66.—The Guilford-Martin 
Personality Inventories were used to measure per- 
sonality traits and an annoyance evaluation in- 
strument containing 35 items was developed to as- 
sess teacher evaluation of objectionable pupil be- 
havior. Significant linear relationships were found 
between personality traits and certain of the annoy- 
ance scale values. Some types of pupil behavior were 
more annoying to teachers with poor mental health 
than to those with good mental health, while other 
types were more annoying to those with good mental 
health— _M. Murphy. 


3057. Cook, Lloyd Allen. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Intergroup relations in teacher education. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1951, xv, 271 p. $3.75.—This repcrt on a 4-year 
field project initiated in 1945 represents an analytical 
and interpretative study of intergroup education in 
the tensional areas of race, creed, and national 
origin. This volume is based mainly on data de- 
rived from the experiences of 24 colleges with con- 
crete study-action-training programs in intergroup 
relations. Part I provides a general orientation, 
and specifies the major goals of intergroup education. 
Part II presents an analysis of prejudice and its de- 
velopment, shows its expressions in teacher attitudes 
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and experiences, and considers the possibilities of 
democratic re-education in human relations through 
academic instruction, group-process teaching, and 
community education. Part III Considers in-service 
and off-the-job training of leaders in human rela- 
tions, and treats of community organizational work. 
Part IV reviews certain theoretical and practical is- 
sues of a controversial nature.—R. C. Strassburger. 

3058. Gehman, Irene E. (Lindberge Junior High 
School, Long Beach, Calif.) How adolescents view 
their teachers. Understanding the Child, 1951, 20, 
20-22.—39 boys and 52 girls were asked for the 
characteristics of their favorite and least liked junior 
high school teachers. The 4 responses given most 
frequently for favorite were: was strict, had a good 
sense of humor, was always willing to give help, 
and was understanding. Characteristics of the 
least liked were: was crabby, cross, cranky, mean, 
impatient. The answers were evenly divided be- 
tween personality and teaching methods. Four char- 
acteristics that contribute to school maladjustment 
among adolescents were mentioned: restlessness; in- 
stability; rebellion against authority; and hyper- 
sensitiveness.— Y. Gredler. 

3059. No entry for this number. 

3060. Justman, Joseph. (Brooklyn (N. YF.) 
College.) What makes the good college teacher? 
Sch. & Soc., 1949, 70, 417-421.—The commonly used 
criteria of the Ph.D. degree, awarding institution, 

uantity of publications, and reputation in the 
held do not have much direct bearing on the essen- 
tial job of the college teacher. There are four essen- 
tials of the good college teacher: (1) strong traits of 
character, (2) intelligence, (3) scholarship, (4) crafts- 
manship in teaching. Even within this broad frame- 
work “each teacher can develop as an artist, capital- 
izing upon his own special inherited or acquired 
talents." Honest appraisal of teaching skill by one’s 
colleagues is suggested as more helpful and less used 
than student ratings.—R. W. Waldrop. 


3061. Kennedy Fraser, D. The training of 
teachers, psychologists and physicians for work with 
maladjusted children. Proc. int. orthoped. Congr., 
II, Amsterdam, 1949, 224-230.—Scotland’s program 
for training professional people for the care of 
maladjusted children is described.— V. M. Staudt. 


3062. Klausmeier, Herbert; Luker, Arno, & 
Stromswold, Stanley. (Colorado State Teachers 
Coll., Greeley.) Factors influencing choice of teach- 
ing career among college sophomores. J. educ. 
Res., 1951, 45, 23-32.—Data concerning career 
choice were obtained by means of a questionnaire, a 
check list, and interviews. The most important 
factors influencing choice were classroom observa- 
tions, lectures and class discussions, and experiences 
outside the class. Relatively low in influence were 
reading activities, and small group activities. These 
factors are discussed with particular reference to the 
need for elementary teachers.—M. Murphy. 


3063. Laycock, S. R. (U. Saskatchewan, Saska- 
toon, Can.) Effect of the teacher’s personality on the 
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behavior of pupils. Understanding the Child, 1951, 

19, 50-55.—The effect of teachers’ personalities on 

—_ was studied by one of the Laycock Mental 

ygiene Rating Scale of Teachers’ Personal Effec- 

tiveness and a subjective appraisal of the teacher. 

The latter was made through the author's observa- 

tions and an evaluation of class and teacher activi- 

ties. In only one case did the rater’s appraisal vary 

with that of the superintendent’s or principal's. 

15 studies of individual teachers are given with ex- 

cerpts from the author’s notes during observation. 

Security and democracy were found to be significant 
in pupil’s mental health.— Y. Gredler. 

3064. Witty, Paul A. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill.) The teacher who has helped me most. Purdue 
Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1951, No. 76, 13-20.—An 
analysis of two groups of letters, one of 14,000 and 
one of 33,000 written by children in grades one to 
twelve, on the subject, “‘the teacher who has helped 
me most."’ Order of traits mentioned is presented 
as well as a list of negative traits or characteristics 
mentioned by pupils.—J. E. Horrocks. 
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3065. Carey, James F., Jr., Berg, Irwin A., & 
Van Dusen, A. C. (Northwestern U., Evanston, IIl.) 
Reliability of ratings of employee satisfaction based 
on written interview records. J. appl. Psychol., 
1951, 35, 252—255.—The portions of 25 morale sur- 
vey interviews dealing with training, promotion, 
and management were reproduced, and were rated 
on a 4-point satisfaction scale by four groups of 
raters. The groups differed in their level of training 
and relevant experience, ranging from elementary 
psychology students with no experience to graduate 
students most of whom had had full-time interview- 
ing experience. There were no significant differ- 
ences in their rating consistency for the three topics 
or any of the individual interviews. All four groups 
achieved a fairly high level of reliability, and all four 
groups were remarkably uniform in their mean rat- 
ings.— W. H. Osterberg. 

3066. Zaleznik, A. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Foreman training in a growing enterprise. 
Boston: Harvard University, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Division of Research, 
1951, xv, 232 p. $3.50.—A human relations training 
program for supervisors was studied in three ways: 
(1) Training sessions were observed with indications 
that the training director was ineffective. (2) In- 
formal interviews with supervisors from the training 

roup showed high relationship between job satis- 
action and opinion of the training program. In 
most cases, the supervisors were dissatisfied in the 
job and very critical of the training. (3) A first-line 
foreman was studied in his job supervising a group 
on an assembly line. This was done in order to 
clarify the training needs of supervisors, and to 
clarify the ways in which formal training might be a 
source of help to supervisors in meeting their daily 
work problems. It was found that the training pro- 
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gram did not provide the kind of help needed.—W. 
H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstracts 2540, 2668) 


SELecTiIon & PLACEMENT 


3067. Bair, John T. (Naval School of Aviation 
Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Factor analysis of cleri- 
cal aptitude tests. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 245— 
249.—A battery of 17 clerical aptitude tests, and one 
general intelligence test were given to a homogene- 
ous group of 194 high school commercial students. 
Test variables were correlated and factor analysed, 
using Thurstone’s centroid method. Three factors 
were identified, called perceptual analysis, speed, 
and comprehension of verbal relationships. They 
account, however, for only 41% of the total variance. 
If further tests of types similar to those that have 
low loadings on all three factors had been added to 
the battery, it is probable that additional identified 
factors would show up.—W. H. Osterberg. 

3068. Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge.) Situational tests: I. Individual inter- 
views compared with leaderless group discussions. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 67-75.—A compari- 
son assessment study of 64 college upper classmen, 
who were candidates for leadership positions in 
sales or engineering under conditions of face to face 
interview and leaderless group discussion. The 
study had 3 purposes: (1) to compare the reliability 
of ratings made on the basis of a 15-minute indi- 
vidual interview with the reliability of ratings made 
on the basis of a leaderless group discussion, (2) to 
measure the significance and extent of the reliabili- 
ties in each of the situations, and (3) to discover the 
relationships, if any, which existed between ob- 
servor’s ratings of a given group of candidates based 
on leaderless group discussions and independent 
interviewers’ ratings of the same individuals on the 
basis of individual interviews.—J. E. Horrocks. 


3069. Fenn, Wallace O. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Medical aspects of military manpower selection. 
Sct. Mon., N. Y., 1951, 73, 209-212.—‘‘We must 
screen in rather than out if we are to stretch the man- 
power pool to the limit. The first screening need not, 
therefore, be very discriminating. Thereafter, we 
need much better tests for the psychological, physi- 
ological, and medical selection of men for the many 
different tasks. Our present tests eliminate many 
men who might prove quite successful in practice, 
and pass many men who fail in their tasks or break 
under the stresses to which they are exposed.”— 
B. R. Fisher. 

3070. Halsey, George D. Selecting and inducting 
employees. New York: Harper, 1951, x, 361 p. 
$4.50.—Employment procedures are surveyed for 

ersonnel executives and students of management. 

o formal psychological background is assumed. 
Two thirds of the book deals with fundamentals of 
job and human analysis, recruitment, interviewing, 
testing, and orientation. ‘‘Five successful selection 
programs” are described briefly. The appendix—the 
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last third of the volume—contains reading sugges- 
tions, information sources, and numerous charts, 
graphs, and sample forms in actual use.—R. Tyson. 

3071. Hay, Edward N. (Edward N. Hay & 
Associates, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.) Mental ability 
tests in clerical selection. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 
35, 250-251.—82 key punch operators were given a 
battery of three clerical tests: Minnesota Numbers, 
Hay Number Series Completion, and Hay Name 
Finding. Scores on the Wonderlic Personnel Test 
were also available for this group, divided into 53 
“good” operators and 29 “poor” ones. 30 different 
combinations of the test results are applied to these 
two groups and presented in a table. The conclusion 
drawn is that in this particular group there is a de- 
crease in prediction efficiency when a mental ability 
test is used, either alone or in combination with other 
tests.— W. H. Osterberg. 

3072. Levine, Abraham S., & Zachert, Virginia. 
(Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas.) Use 
of biographical inventory in the Air Force classifica- 
tion program. J. appl. Pyschol., 1951, 35, 241-244.— 
Product-moment correlations were computed be- 
tween the scores on eight Biographical Inventory 
keys and final grades from 24 Air Force technical 
schools. The size of samples varied from 49 (ste- 
nographer) to 1731 (clerk typist). The correlations 
are cross-validities since the 8 keys were developed 
on prior samples to those used here. The correla- 
tions range from —.28 to .61. Since the median 
intercorrelation between the 8 keys is low (.26), 
the Biographical Inventory makes a substantial con- 
tribution to differential classification over and be- 
yond the increase in predictive efficiency for the 
various criteria.— W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstracts 2955, 3041) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


3073. Davis, Keith. Learning to live with in- 
formal groups. Advanced Mgmt, 1951, 16(10), 17-19. 
—lInformal authority is the power to secure action 
without the use of formal authority. It is earned 
from associates. It may be due to attitudes that 
develop towards one person because of his special 
knowledge or skill; it may be used to complement 
recognized authority, or it may undermine efforts 
of the department head. It can be used to convey 
attitudes, to detect group grievances, and to main- 
tain social stability; on the other hand, it can de- 
velop into cliques which disturb established organiza- 
tional plans, and it can become so effective that it 
abolishes the power of the divisional heads. By 
recognizing its potentials and by providing direc- 
tion for its guiding lights, the supervisor can main- 
tain contacts with developing attitudes and use it as 
a constructive force.—H. Moore. 

3074. Hardin, Einar; Reif, Hans G., & Heneman, 
Herbert G., Jr. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Sta- 
bility of job preferences of department store em- 

loyees. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 256-259.—The 
Job Preference Blank was administered 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


to several samples of employees in two department 
stores. In one sample of 39 it was re-administered 
after a lapse of two weeks. Data are presented in the 
form of tables showing the rank of each job prefer- 
ence factor for men and for women; the correlations 
between the test and retest rankings; and the con- 
sistency of individual job preference rankings. 
“Security” was ranked first by both sexes, and 
“benefits” was ranked last. Reasons for differences 
in rankings by individuals are offered, and the need 
for further research is suggested —W. H. Osterberg. 


3075. Paterson, T. T., & Willett, F. J. An anthro- 
pological experiment in a British colliery. Hum. 
Organisation, 1951, 10(2), 19-25.—Detailed study of 
accident rates reveals broad general increase on a 
national level together with seasonal variation 
which, unexplained by accident proneness, mechani- 
zation or safety measures, seemed to reflect broad 
“psycho-social forces.” Testing this hypothesis, the 
authors devised an experiment to increase the social 
cohesiveness of groups working particular sections of 
a coal face. Accident rates did decrease for the ex- 
perimental groups as compared with the remaining 
miners despite increased hazard as the face ap- 
proaches exhaustion.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


3076. Schuster, George. Christianity and human 
relations in industry. London: Epworth Press, 1951. 
128 p. 6s.6d.—Human relations in industry will be 
improved by the application of Christian principles 
to the relationship of management with workers, the 
workers’ response to management, and the relation 
of workers with each other. Management will treat 
each worker as a human personality of intrinsic 
value, by providing opportunities for creative satis- 
faction and social conditions of dignity and mutual 
understanding. Workers will need to recognize 
their responsibility to the community in a spirit of 
service. Trade unions are essential for mutual sup- 
port and co-operation within each factory and in 
wider fellowship.—P. E. Johnson. 


(See also abstract 2594) 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


INDUSTRY 


3077. Bruere, William W. Relation of fatigue to 
time and motion study. Amer. J. Optom., 1951, 
28, 372-377.—The physiologist and psychologist 
have contributed little that is practically applica- 
ble to the problem of fatigue in industry. Allowances 
of 5 to 25% are made and estimates vary according 
to the points of view of management, labor, and time 
study man. The job of the latter is to eliminate 
causes of fatigue in so far as possible and thus re- 
duce necessary allowance for this factor. Fatigue 
reducing changes may be introduced with attention 
to specifically mentioned factors —M. R. Stoll. 


3078. Ellis, Douglas S. (Jowa State Coll., Ames.) 
Speed of manipulative performance as a function of 
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work-surface height. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 
289-—296.—48 subjects performed a manipulative 
task at 6 levels of work-surface height, ranging from 
a minimum average height of 25.9 in. to a maximum 
average height of 52.7 in. A Latin-square experi- 
mental design was used, in which each S worked at 
each work-surface height for a 3-minute trial. It 
was found that statistically significant variations in 
speed of manipulative performance were associated 
with variations in work-surface height. Maximum 

rformance occurred at an average height of 42 
inches, which corresponds to a setting approximately 
3 inches below the elbow. Significantly slower per- 
formance occurred at higher work-surface heights 
than at lower heights.— W. H. Osterderg. 


3079. Ghiselli, Edwin E. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) New ideas in industrial psychology. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1951, 35, 229-235.—Six of the current con- 
cepts in the field of industrial psychology which ap- 
pear to the author to be important are discussed. 
They are: (1) that of Lewin and his colleagues con- 
cerning the motivation of workers, (2) the Likert 
and Katz group studies on factors in worker morale, 
(3) the approach of Shartle and his group to the 
study of leadership, (4) Haire’s concept with respect 
to industrial peace, (5) Flanagan’s critical require- 
ments in work evaluation, and (6) Robert Thorn- 
dike’s formulation of personnel classification. The 
selections of concepts included here are admittedly 
biased, but the description of each one is made with- 
out criticism.— W. H. Osterberg. 


3080. Grant, Donald L. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) An analysis of a point rating job evaluation 
plan. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 236-240.—An 
analysis of a point rating job evaluation plan cover- 
ing clerical workers is presented, using factor analysis 
and multiple correlation. The results of the analysis 
bear out the results of previous similar analyses in 
demonstrating: (1) the lack of independence among 
the rating variables (job factors) ; (2) the lack of rela- 
tionship between some of the rating variables and 
the measure of job worth; and (3) the fact that only 
a few of the rating variables can for all practicable 
purposes accurately predict the measure of job 
worth.—W. H. Osterberg. 


3081. Himler, Leonard E. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Human relations and accident prevention. 
Industr. Med., 1951, 20, 121-123.—Emotionally 
disturbed employees are not only more accident 
prone but they also cause 30% of sickness absence. 
Evidences of increased worry and tension are seen in 
5 areas of personality function: (1) appearance; (2) 
habits; (3) attitudes; (4) feelings and emotions; (5) 

eneral behavior. Safety engineers must join with 
industrial physicians in appreciating the degree of 
satisfaction of basic needs experienced by the in- 
dividual, and in recognizing and instituting proper 
treatment procedures for those whose excessive 
worry, fear, anxiety, and tension states lead to im- 
paired work adjustment, psychosomatic illness, and 
various forms of psychomotor unrest culminating in 
accidents.— F. C. Sumner. 


3082. Piper, Kenneth. Motorola’s vision  —_ 
pays off. Advanced Mgmt, 1951, 16(9), 24-25.—30% 
of the 100 employees in the Inspection Department 
were found to be below the standard of visual skill 
needed by the job, and as measured by the Ortho- 
rater; 63% of these were below average workers. 
After possible remedies were instituted the number 
of reject units was reduced by 75%. By correcting 
employees’ vision (at company’s expense) or by 
transferring workers with inadequate vision to equal 
or superior positions requiring lower standards of 
vision, labor turnover and absenteeism have been re- 
duced, production has increased, and machine acci- 
dents have been reduced over 33%.—H. Moore. 
3083. Semonson, Ernst, & BroZek, Josef. Work, 
vision and illumination. Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 1951, 
46, 469-470.—A review is made of the approaches to 
the study of the effects of illumination on the per- 
formance of a visual task. These approaches are 
divided into the following categories: (1) tests of 
visibility, visual acuity and recognition, (2) fatigue 
of visual functions, (3) fatigue of non-visual func- 
tions, (4) work performance, (5) miriature work 
situations, and (6) practical experience—G. W. 


Knox. 
(See also abstract 2603) 


Business & COMMERCE 


3084. Banks, Seymour. (De Paul U., Chicago, 
Ill.) Relative severity of air line passenger com- 
plaints. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 260-264.—The 
attitudes of a sample of 373 air line passengers to- 
wards domestic commercial air lines was analysed by 
the Guttman scale procedure even though the degree 
of error was slightly greater than allowed by the 
method. It was found that the intensity function 
was J-shaped, indicating no real unfavorability to- 
wards air lines among the respondents. Generally 
speaking, the attitude groups with the lowest aver- 
age amount of flying showed the most favorable at- 
titude. A ranking of the various topics on the basis 
of number of unfavorable comments agreed quite 
well with the ranking of topics produced by the scale 
analysis.— W. H. Osterberg. 

3085. Seifert, Johannes H. Wirksam texten! 
(Write effective copy!) Reutlingen, Germany: 
Storch, 1950, 72 p.—The advertiser is offered in- 
troductory, nontechnical advice on the production of 
successful written messages. A hypothetical pros- 
pect is studied with reference to his needs, back- 
ground, and interest in styles of literary presenta- 
tion. Winning confidence and arousing desire to 
buy are the final considerations. Examples of recom- 
mended copy are supplied.—R. Tyson. 

3086. Trenchard, Kendall 1, & Crissy, William 
J. E. (Fordham U., New York.) Trends in the use 
of certain attention-getting devices in newsweekly 
advertising. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 287-288.— 
The magazines Time and Newsweek were studied to 
investigate certain trends in advertising between 
pre-war (1936-1940) and post-war (1945-1949) 
years. The trends studied were in terms of (1) size 
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of advertisements (the trend was in the direction of 
increased size), (2) position of advertisements on the 
page (there were few significant differences), (3) use 
of color (trend toward more color), and (4) use of 
illustrations (more illustrations were used in the 
post-war issues.)—W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstract 2630) 


PROFESSIONS 


3087. Becker, Howard S. The professional dance 
musician and his audience. Amer. J. Sociol., 1951, 
57, 136-144.—Members of service occupations are 
subject to the interference of clients at their work. 
In the meeting of a professional whose self is deeply 
involved in his work and a more casually involved 
customer conflict arises from the professional's 
feeling that outsiders neither are capable nor pos- 
sess the right to judge their performance. Dance 
musicians feel themselves to be different from their 
audiences—people who lack understanding and who 
should have no control over their work but who in 
fact exert great control. Musicians feel isolated 
from society and increase this isolation through a 
process of self-segregation.—D. L. Glick. 

3088. Healy, Irene, & Borg, Walter R. (U. 
Texas, Austin.) Personality characteristics of nurs- 
ing school students and graduate nurses. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1951, 35, 275-280.—The Guilford-Martin 
battery of personality tests (the GAMIN, the 
STDCR, and the Personnel Inventory), measuring 
13 factors in all, was administered to 182 beginning 
students from six hospital and collegiate schools of 
nursing and 78 graduate nurses. Scores of the gradu- 
ate nurse and nursing student groups were compared 
with each other and with a norm group made up of 
143 women college students. Differences between 
means and frequencies of extreme scores, suggestive 
of maladjustment were studied. It was found that 
no characteristic patterns appeared for the beginning 
nursing students, although with the graduate nurses 
a pattern of traits did seem to emerge—W. H. 
Osterberg. 

3089. Molish, Herman B., Molish, Ellen Elste, 
& Thomas, Caroline Bedell. A Rorschach study of a 
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group of medical students. Psychiat. Quart., 1950, 
24, 744-774.—60 fourth year medical students were 
similar to other superior adults in productivity, in- 
tellectual drive, organizational energy, form ac- 
curacy, and originality of content. They differed 
from other superior adults in rare detail responses. 
They showed more shading, color shock, and white 
space responses than other groups. 30 medical 
students were introversive, 15 were extratensive, and 
15 were ambiequal. 33 references.—D. Prager. 


3090. Petrie, Asenath, & Powell, Muriel B. (.S?. 
George's Hospital, London, Eng.) The selection of 
nurses in England. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 281- 
286.—A battery of tests involving 16 measures was 
administered to 126 nurses who had been in training 
at St. George’s Hospital for more than six months. 
They were correlated with success as determined by 
three independent judges ratings. Multiple correla- 
tion showed that 12 of the tests gave an R of .611. 
They included measures of neuroticism, accuracy of 
observation, concentration, tendency to make man- 
ual mistakes, persistence, number of interests, and 
non-verbal intelligence. A factorial analysis of the 
rating scale suggested that, in addition to general 
nursing ability, there are two distinct requirements 
made of the good nurses; one involves intellectual 
capacity, the other involves social relationships.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 


3091. No entry for this number. 


3092. Wise, Carroll A. The place of clinical train- 
ing in the department of pastoral theology. J. 
Pastoral Care, 1951, 5(Spring), 46-52.—In asking 
what clinical training offers the theological student 
the author shows how it aids in understanding the 
dynamics of human personality in relation both to 
his theology and to his practical work. This under- 
standing cannot be had from books alone in the 
academic setting but from knowledge of the living 

rson. Clinical training also provides situations 
in which to understand interpersonal relationships 
and to learn how to relate oneself to other persons. 
From these experiences the student may gain in- 
sight to his own personality and its needs for growth 
and maturity.—P. E. Johnson. 
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HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGY 


by A. A. Roback 


Here is the first history of American Psy- 
chology ever to appear, showing through de- 
velopment stages how this vastly significant 
aspect of human study reached its present im- 
portance. The volume presents an over-all 
picture covering three centuries, including the 
numerous divisions and activities of the power- 
ful American Psychological Association. 

Author of more than twenty books on human 
behavior (many translated into foreign lan- 
guages), and as one who stood close to the chief 
architects of the science, Dr. Roback naturally 
possesses much first-hand information. The 
ever-growing importance of the subject to stu- 
dents, researchers, psychologists, and intelligent 
laymen renders this an invaluable tool for study, 
reference, and genuine interest. Copiously il- 
lustrated. $6.00 


Expedite Shipment by prepayment 
LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 


8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Publishers 


New York 16, N. Y. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 
DICTIONARY OF MIND 
MATTER & MORALS 


This exhaustive work offers more than 1000 
definitions and opinions of the 1950 Nobel Prize 
winner, arranged as a handy key. Here is 
Russell’s challenging thought on politics, ethics, 
philosophy of science, epistemology, 
mathematical philosophy, and on topics crucial 
to an understanding of international affairs to- 
day. Dipped into casually it rewards the 
browser with stimulating and acute intellectual 
insights. Read intensively it will be found in- 
dispensable to a fuller appreciation of one of the 
profoundest minds of our age. 
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$5.00 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
By Ross STaGNER, University of Illinois and THzoporE Karwoski, Dartmouth College. 
582 pages, $5.00 
An outstanding new text for first-year college students, Psychology covers the facts of psychology in 
its important areas (motivation, sensing, perceiving, learning, thinking, intelligence and personality) 
and presents these facts in such a way that the student can readily grasp both their interrelation- 
ships and significance within the total scope of the book itself. In order to effect the exceptional 
unity of treatment which this book affords, the authors have presented their material in terms of 


homeostasis and the psychology of perception. 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. New 2nd Edition 


By Kart S. BERNHARDT. Ready in June 
A well-known and exceptionally well-written elementary psychology text, Practical Psychology 
covers the majority of topics usually treated in introductory courses but includes chapters on child 
training, mental hygiene, and personal adjustment as well. While the treatment is practical and 
easy to understand, it is still organized around sound academic principles. This is not a “‘popular” 
text, but rather a clear application of psychological principles to everyday-life. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 
By Leonarp W. Frercuson, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York. McGraw-Hill 
Publications in Psychology. Ready in July 
A college text, providing the first comprehensive account of the major methods by which personality 
tests have been constructed, this book offers a description and appraisal of the test construction 
methodologies. The text’s concentration on methodology with sufficiently detailed discussions of 
each method gives the student a real working knowledge of the basic principles involved. 


READINGS IN INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
By H. W. Karn and B. von HALLER GILMER, Carnegie Institute of Technology. McGraw-Hill 
Publications in Psychology. 476 pages, (paperbound) $3.50; (clothbound) $.450 


A collection of 53 representative articles which point the way to the identification and solution of 
some of the more pressing psychological problems in business and industry. Each article is an in- 
tegrated presentation in itself and can be used without reference to other articles in the book, 
although the material is so organized that a systematic consideration of all the material in the book 


would result in very little repetition or overlapping of content. 
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